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A NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 
AND TRANSLATION 


THIS BOOK ENGAGES WITH SOURCES IN Sanskrit, different Prakrits, Guja- 
rati, and Hindi. Unless noted otherwise, for consistency, I have transcribed 
all terms and titles of texts into Sanskrit (vidhdna instead of the Hindi 
vidhan, Prince Megha instead of the Prakrit Meha). This means that terms 
in parentheses in translations of Prakrit texts are, unless otherwise noted, 
in Sanskrit. I have used the Sanskrit version of the names of prominent 
premodern laypeople (e.g., Pandita Asadhara) and mendicants of all time 
periods, including for Svetambaras of the highest rank of mendicancy the 
suffix siri that indicates their rank as an dcarya (e.g., Hemacandrasiri). 
There are only a few exceptions to this rule of prioritizing Sanskritized 
transliteration. In these cases, I transcribe the vernacular pronunciations of 
a word, removing the medial and final “a” sounds that are not pronounced in 
Hindi and Gujarati. One of these exceptions is the vernacular “Jain,” which 
I use instead of the Sanskrit “Jaina” simply because it has become the stan- 
dard spelling in academic literature on Jainism in the United States. Another 
exception is the names of modern lay scholars and their Gujarati and Hindi 
texts and publishers. I follow the scholars’ own romanized versions of their 
names, if given in the publication (Shrichand instead of Sricanda), but if not 
provided, I transcribe the vernacular spelling of Hindi and Gujarati names and 
titles (Dhirajlal instead of Dhirajalala, Brhad Yog Vidhi instead of Brhadyo- 
gavidhi) because I want to represent the way these names and titles are pro- 
nounced today. The Sanskrit titles of modern compilations and multilingual 
books are replicated as published. I also use the English versions of the names 
of modern places (e.g., Kekri instead of Kekadi). A few common English 
loanwords—for example, “guru,” “karma,” “mantra”—are styled roman. 
Unless otherwise noted, all translations are my own. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Adipurana of Jinasena 

Acdarangasttra 

Angavidya 

Aupapatikasitra 

Bhagavatisitra 

Bhavasangraha of Devasena 

Brhad Yog Vidhi of Parnacandrasagarastri 
Dhavala of Virasena 

Jnanarnava of Subhacandra 

Jndnasara of Padmasimha 
Mantrarajarahasya of Simhatilakasiri 
Mulacara 

Nitya Aradhanavidhi of Somacandrastri 
Pajicasakaprakarana of Haribhadrasiri 
Pratisthatilaka of Nemicandra 

Sacred Books of the East 

Satkhandagama 
Surimantrakalpasamuccayah 
Sravakacara of Amitagati 


Sristrimantrapaficaprasthanaprarambhavidhi of Somacandrastri 


Tattvanusdsana of Ramasena 
Trilokaprajnapti 

Tattvarthasiutra 

Vidhimargaprapa of Jinaprabhastri 
Vardhamana Vidya Kalpah 
Yogasastra of Hemacandrastri 


PREFACE 


IN APRIL 2018, I SPOKE AT Florida International University on “Jain Tan- 
tric Meditation.” The talk was funded by the local Jain community and was 
attended mostly by Jains—about fifty local families and a few nuns (samani) 
from the Svetambara Terapanthi order who were teaching at the university. 
I was initially nervous about using the term “tantric” in a talk for a Jain 
audience, since in both English and in Indian vernaculars, it is linked to 
transgressive acts such as ritualized sex, black magic, and the consumption 
of meat and intoxicants. In addition, the topic of my talk—a Jain monk’s 
ritual transformation into an enlightened being through visualization prac- 
tices, the showing of hand gestures (mudra), the recitation and placement 
on his body of mantras, and the making of offerings of sandalwood powder 
to a cloth diagram inscribed with mantras—is not often called “tantric” in 
relevant texts or by modern monks who practice these rites. I anticipated 
pushback on the use of a word with such unsavory connotations to de- 
scribe Jain practices, since the Jain path to liberation requires nonviolence, 
celibacy, adherence to truth, and the rejection of intoxicating substances. I 
feared that the Jain community would see only harm in the use of this term. 

The title of my talk was motivated not by malice, however, but by a desire 
for academic inclusion. The last few centuries have marked a huge increase 
in the production of scholarship on “Tantra” and so-called “tantric tradi- 
tions.” Just a few of the many sources of this scholarship include the yearly 
conference of the American Academy of Religion, which hosts multiple 
panels in its “Tantric Studies” unit; the academic press Routledge, which 
publishes the series Studies in Tantric Traditions; and the Society for Tantric 
Studies, which holds a conference in Arizona every year. But scholarship on 
Jainism is rarely present in these forums. 

By using the term “tantric” as a second-order category to explain some 
rituals of modern Jain monks, then, I showed the many ways in which the 
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mantra-based practices scholars have defined as tantric form an important 
part of the path to liberation in some sects of Jainism. And to my relief, my 
talk was well received. Afterward, a master’s student studying Jainism—a 
devout Jain himself— approached me to recommend a YouTube video of the 
influential Jain monk Acarya Mahaprajfia (1920-2010) explaining that the 
Sanskrit term tantra simply means a “system,” so tantra can mean a system- 
atic ritual use of powerful invocations, or mantras. 

This student’s understanding of tantra as a system of mantras recalls 
other Jain discussions of the Sanskrit term. The modern monk Acarya So- 
macandrastri, in a Gujarati explanation of monks’ daily use of mantras, has 
explained that a teaching (sdstra) on the ritual use of diagrams that contain 
mantras (yantra) is called a tantra (NAV, 11-12). The fourteenth-century 
Jain monk Acarya Jinaprabhasiri, in a Sanskrit praise poem, declared that 
the use of the most popular Jain mantra, the Fivefold Praise (paficanam- 
askdra), should be understood as tantra combined with devotion (bhakti).! 
And Sagarmal Jain, the important scholar of Jainism and the author of the 
Hindi study “Jainism and Tantric Ritual Practice,” Jaindharm aur Tantrik 
Sadhna (1997), chose a Sanskrit verse from the medieval Saiva text the Ka- 
mikagama to provide a definition of Tantra that can apply to Jainism. This 
verse has been cited in other academic introductions to Tantra— most fa- 
mously in Shakti and Shakta (1918) by the pioneer of tantric studies, the 
British Orientalist John Woodroffe, alias Arthur Avalon—and draws upon 
an etymology of tantra as deriving from the Sanskrit root tan, to “spread” or 
“propagate,” and the termination tra, “protecting.”” Summarizing this verse, 
Sagarmal Jain explains that something is called tantra when it is connected 
to mantras and the components of reality (tattva) and it propagates an abun- 
dant amount of knowledge of a variety of topics. By means of that knowl- 
edge, oneself and others are protected (Kamikagama, Purvabhdga 1.29). 

Not all uses of mantras are tantric, however, and these sources do not 
present a coherent, consistent definition of how mantras are used in tantra. 
In different ways, these Jains gesture at larger dialogues taking place in South 
Asia among various religious communities—Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain. 
Therefore, my talk at Florida International University, like Sagarmal Jain’s 
study, highlighted this dialogue by engaging with existing scholarship on 
tantric traditions. That talk asked the question: What if we apply scholarly 
definitions of what constitutes a “tantric tradition” to Jainism, which is itself 
a tradition that has been characterized as ascetic (sramanika), not tantric 
(tantrika)? How might that complicate our understandings of asceticism, 
Jainism, and scholarly uses of the term “tantric”? 
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The student who recommended the video recognized parallels between 
some scholarly and Jain definitions of the term “tantra” He also recog- 
nized that Jains perform and discuss many of the worldly and soteriological 
mantra-based practices that scholars posit as defining components of tantric 
traditions. Including Jainism in the conversations about tantric traditions, 
then, can help wrest the term “tantric” from popular connotations involving 
transgressive acts and the appropriation of material powers, thereby enrich- 
ing and clarifying the term. 

A year after my talk, when I attempted to reach out to the student, I 
learned that he no longer had email access because he had renounced the 
world, joining Mahaprajfia’s Svetambara Terapanthi mendicant order. He 
had become a monk (muni), what early Buddhist and Jain scriptures call 
in Pali and Prakrit a niggantha, literally meaning “the one without ties,” or 
more broadly, “the unattached one.” This foundational practice of detach- 
ment remains essential to the continuation of the Jain tradition. 

Jains have not, however, remained frozen in time as the unattached ones 
of the early Jain scriptures, adverse to an engagement with innovations in In- 
dian religiosity. They have contributed profoundly to every major religious 
development in India, so any rigorous historical or theoretical analysis of 
Indian religions must, by necessity, engage with Jainism. In one way, then, 
this book continues the conversation from Florida and reattaches the un- 
attached ones to a larger discussion of the history of ritual development on 
the Indian subcontinent. 


I 
SETTING THE 
SCENE 


INTRODUCTION 


Tantra, Asceticism, and 
the Life of a Mantra 


IN 2011, MANJU JAIN, A BUSINESSWOMAN and counselor at the Spiritual 
Healing Center in Nagpur, Maharashtra, published Jaina Method of Curing, 
a study that documents how certain acts of Jain worship can cure various ail- 
ments, from headaches to cancer. Jaina Method of Curing describes the cre- 
ation of forty-eight different geometric diagrams (yantra) that can be made 
out of foodstuffs, painted on cloth or paper, or inscribed on metal. These 
diagrams are composed mainly of words: they contain different incantations 
(mantra) and praises to people Jains regard as being spiritually advanced and 
having superhuman powers (rddhi). In the pages of Manju Jain’s book, read- 
ers encounter stories from premodern literature and letters from doctors 
in India and abroad describing how people's lives have been transformed 
through the ritual use of the yantras along with the recitation of verses from 
the medieval Jain Sanskrit praise poem the “Hymn of the Devoted Gods,’ 
the Bhaktdmarastotra. One of the many case studies in the book tells the 
story of a fourteen-year-old girl who was being treated for leukemia at the 
Central India Cancer Research Institute, Nagpur. When doctors told Manju 
Jain that the patient’s platelet count had dropped to 4,000, she introduced 
the girl to a Jain understanding of the power of sound (mantrasastra): 


I advised her to continuously chant [the] 45th Shloka [verse] —a Cure 
for incurable diseases [—] which she followed sincerely. Her mother & 
her father were told to do Abhishek [ritual ablution] of this yantra daily 
and put this holy water on her forehead, eyes & neck. This was followed 
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by them sincerely in the mornings and in the evenings. Within 15 days 
(24 September to 9 October), her platelet count per cu mm reached 


37,000 and her Haemoglobin increased from 3.4gm%hb to 11.1 gm.! 


Just over a month later—on November 16, 2009—the girl was cancer free. 

Skeptics who attribute the healed livers, thwarted miscarriages, and 
cured cancers described in Jaina Method of Curing to nonritual causes may 
see the monograph not only as a laughable bit of superstition, but also as 
a dangerous message for the millions of uneducated Indians who should 
be looking to modern medicine, not charms or magical diagrams, to cure 
deadly diseases like leukemia. Indeed, in December 2013, the government 
of Manju Jain’s home state of Maharashtra passed the Anti-superstition and 
Black Magic Act, which outlaws the “display of so-called miracles by a per- 
son and thereby earning money” and prevents “a person from taking med- 
ical treatment in case of dog, snake or scorpion bite and instead giving him 
treatment like mantra-tantra .. . or such other things.” 

But while Jaina Method of Curing does offer mantra-based relief for snake 
and dog bites, Manju Jain has repeatedly insisted in interviews and talks that 
she encourages patients to use Jain mantrasastra not in place of but in con- 
cert with allopathic medical treatment. Proponents of Manju Jain’s teach- 
ings would also deny that following her methods is practicing tantra—a 
term that in modern Indian vernaculars often signifies activities like “black 
magic, illicit sexuality, and immoral behavior”? and that scholarship often 
uses to describe Asian religious traditions that encourage practitioners to 
adopt transgressive rites. Indeed, Jaina Method of Curing never uses the term 
“tantric” or tantra. Instead, Manju Jain recommends using the mantras and 
yantras described in the book in combination with ascetic activities such as 
maintaining a strict vegetarian diet, avoiding salt, remaining celibate, and 
not eating after sunset. These acts of asceticism ostensibly contradict the 
desire-embracing practices associated with Tantra, and align more with the 
world-renouncing ethos of Jainism, a tradition established in north India 
around the fifth century BcE by Mahavira, an ascetic and rough contem- 
porary of the Buddha. For many Jain practitioners and scholars of Asian 
religions, a “Jain tantric” would appear at first a contradiction in terms. 

As we will see in the following pages, however, Jain practices can be tan- 
tric. Indeed, some of the incantations Manju Jain uses for healing initially 
rose to prominence because medieval Jains employed them in ways that 
scholars have defined as “tantric”: as the mantras of initiation ceremonies 
and daily rituals of purification and divinization. One component of Jaina 
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Method of Curing’s regimen in particular—a set of Prakrit praises to ascet- 
ics who have achieved superhuman powers (labdhi, rddhi, or siddhi)*—has 
played an especially important role in these rituals, and its history reveals 
how “tantric” practices can emerge naturally from and complement as- 
cetic ones. 

The evolving interpretations of this litany—called the rddhi-mangala in 
this book—chart the progression from early Jain ascetic practices to me- 
dieval tantric rituals to a modern engagement with European scholarship 
and scientific developments. The Prakrit praises were first composed as a 
forty-four-line benediction (mangala) for a chapter of a Jain text on karma 
theory. The first five praises of the benediction honor the founders of Jain- 
ism, the twenty-four enlightened teachers who reestablish the Jain teachings 
on Earth in each time period—the jinas—and recognize their clairvoyance 
(avadhi). The beginning of the mangala reads: namo jindnam, namo ohi- 
jinanam, namo paramohijindnam, meaning “praise to the jinas, praise to the 
jinas with clairvoyant knowledge, praise to the jinas with supreme clairvoy- 
ant knowledge.” The remaining praises of the benediction, then, honor prac- 
titioners who have achieved other powers, such as the ability to fly (namo 
agdsagaminam, “praise to those who can travel in the sky”) or to cure with 
one’s touch (namo dmosahipa, “praise to those whose touch is medicinal”). 
In the medieval period, Digambaras and Svetambaras—members of the two 
main sects of Jainism—began to understand this Prakrit litany as a mantra 
that should be inscribed on geometric diagrams’ made on cloth, metal, or 
other materials and used in rites scholars have called “tantric”: initiation 
ceremonies and divinization practices said to engender the attainment of 
special powers and eventual liberation. These practices continue to this day, 
and they have become so influential that the rddhi-mangala has become a 
common component of lay ritual culture, eventually becoming associated 
with the Bhaktamarastotra and the healing practices of Manju Jain. 

This book examines the connections between these diverse practices. 
How, when, and why did this litany, rather than one of the thousands of 
other Indian invocations, acquire the authority to grant superhuman pow- 
ers and liberation, initiate Jain ascetics, enliven temple images, and cure 
diseases? And what does the evolving use of these praises say about the 
beliefs and practices of Jain communities over this period of almost two 
thousand years? The answers to these questions have as much to do with 
the philosophies, narratives, art, and ritual practices of Jains as it does with 
their interactions with the larger religious landscape of South Asia and Asia 
more broadly. 
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As highlighted in the example of Jaina Method of Curing, however, the 
topic of this book is not without controversy. Both superhuman powers 
and the use of mantras are contested aspects of Jainism; some people her- 
ald the worldly and soteriological results of their use, while others dismiss 
their use as superstition and the antithesis of “true Jainism.” During my 
eighteen months of field research for this project in 2013, 2016, and 2019 in 
various cities in India—with the most time spent in Jaipur, Ahmedabad, 
and Mumbai—Jain laypeople and mendicants offered a variety of opinions 
about my topic. One layman in Ahmedabad, an esteemed scholar I visited 
seeking help with my research, took no interest in my questions, claiming 
that mendicants who meditate on this mantra “are literate but uneducated,’ 
as they perform rituals that are forbidden in the earliest Jain texts. “The 
most fundamental thing in Jainism,’ another layman in Mumbai explained 
to me, “is that there are no spiritual powers.’ Other practitioners of Jainism 
disagreed, and their testimonies, combined with hundreds of manuals like 
Jaina Method of Curing, form a vast body of material promoting the potency 
of these phrases. One monk recounted a time when he was able to cure a lay- 
man’s seriously injured shoulder by sprinkling it with sandalwood powder 
sanctified with this mantra. Other mendicants refused to speak to me about 
the invocation, fearing that its great power would be wrongfully manipu- 
lated. When I asked one monk why he could not explain to me the contents 
of the mantra, he replied, “Why can't just anyone go into the Pentagon?” 

‘These varied responses both reflect and shape the state of academic re- 
search on Jain tantric practices. The long-standing secrecy surrounding many 
aspects of Jain mantrasastra has limited scholarly access to the topic,° while 
literature on both Tantra and Jainism far too often aligns with the sentiments 
of the practitioners who see the belief in superhuman powers and particu- 
lar uses of mantras as “non-Jain” and antithetical to the ascetic essence of 
“authentic” scriptures. Scholarship on Asian religions would define many of 
the worldly and soteriological uses of Jain mantras discussed in this book as 
“tantric,” yet the Jain and tantric paths to liberation are often seen as separate. 
Jainism is consistently characterized as a celibate, ascetic path to liberation 
in which one destroys karma through austerities. Most scholarly discussions 
of Jainism agree with the Tattvdrthasutra (TS; ca. fourth/fifth century cE’), 
an important Sanskrit text that codifies earlier Jain teachings into a system- 
atic presentation of the Jain path to liberation. The Tattvarthasutra, accepted 
as orthodox by both Digambaras and Svetambaras, outlines the seven onto- 
logical categories (tattva) that make up the contents of the universe: (1) soul 
(jiva), (2) nonsoul (ajiva), (3) influx of karma to the soul (srava), (4) bond- 
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age of karma to the soul (bandha), (5) stopping karma from binding to the 
soul (samvara), (6) shedding karma from the soul (nirjara), and (7) libera- 
tion of the soul (moksa) from the cycle of rebirth through “the elimination 
of all types of karma” that have been bound to the soul (TS 10.3). 

The text makes it clear that becoming a mendicant and performing as- 
cetic practices constitute the path to liberation. A householder— someone 
who has not taken the five mendicant vows (mahdavrata) of nonviolence 
(ahimsa), adherence to the truth (satya), not taking what is not given (as- 
teya), celibacy (brahmacarya), and nonpossession (aparigraha)— cannot 
achieve liberation. Karma is destroyed through asceticism— tapas— which 
is defined as the performance of six external and six internal acts. The ex- 
ternal acts are fasting (anasana), limiting one’s food (avamaudarya), re- 
stricting one’s food (vrttiparisankhydna), abstaining from eating tasty food 
(rasaparityaga), sleeping alone (viviktasayydsana), and bodily suffering 
(kayaklesa) (TS 9.19). The internal practices are atonement (prdayascitta); 
respecting spiritual leaders, especially mendicants (vinaya); serving these 
spiritual leaders (vaiydvrttya); study (svadhydya); ignoring the needs of the 
body (vyutsarga); and meditation (dhyana) (TS 9.20). Both this influential 
Jain text and scholarship on Jainism emphasize variations of these twelve 
practices as the path to liberation.® 

The tantric path to liberation, however, is characterized as one that re- 
quires the ritual use of mantras, not necessarily asceticism, to destroy karma. 
To achieve liberation, so-called tantric traditions require initiation into the 
ritual practice of the mantras of the cult; they do not require a monastic 
initiation. Some tantric traditions can consequently include transgressive 
rites such as ritualized sex and wine drinking, and many introductions to 
tantric traditions emphasize tantric practitioners’ appropriations of worldly, 
material powers. Therefore, because of its world-rejecting ethos and require- 
ment that tapas destroys karma, Jain texts and practices are rarely cited in 
any substantial way in scholarship on tantric traditions, despite Jains’ long- 
standing, common use of mantras in tantric ways. 

To overcome these scholarly limitations, this book proposes that scholars 
move beyond the framework of defining entire systems, worldviews, tradi- 
tions, time periods, texts, or religious practitioners as “tantric” and instead 
use the term primarily to refer to ritual components. To show how these 
tantric ritual components developed in Jainism, and thus to shed light on 
how they developed in India more broadly, this book focuses on the “tan- 
tricization” of one Prakrit litany. It looks at this litany’s evolution from an 
auspicious invocation that honors Jain ascetics into a mantra used in tan- 
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tric rites of initiation and daily worship. This approach sheds light on the 
dynamics of ritual change on the Indian subcontinent (and in Asia more 
widely) over a period of nearly two thousand years and illustrates that Jain- 
ism includes tantric practices not because it became an instance of a larger 
medieval tantric paradigm developed by Hindus and Buddhists, but because 
tantric practices are a logical extension of the ascetic path to liberation. 


TANTRA 


Tantra is one of the few Sanskrit terms, like svastika, that has gained wide 
recognition in the English language according to definitions only tangen- 
tially related to its original uses. “Roughly translated, Tantra means the sci- 
ence of ecstasy... . In Tantra, orgasm is not the goal. Pleasure is,” Judith 
Bennett explains in Sex Signs, while Gavin Flood more accurately outlines 
the term’s etymology from the Sanskrit root tan, “to weave,’ explaining that 
tantra’s meaning—“the warp of a loom”—metaphorically designates it as 
a type of system or model.’ In India, texts have been conceived as woven 
together like fabrics, so in the medieval period, beginning around the sixth 
century, tantra, like other Sanskrit terms related to stitching, such as grantha 
(knot) and sitra (thread), became a term for a kind of Buddhist or Hindu 
scripture. Tantra began its journey into the English language around 1800,” 
when Indologists used the term to refer to the antinomian, secretive rites 
involving meat eating, ritualized sex, and consumption of alcohol that some 
(but certainly not all) of the texts called tantra promote. These scholars be- 
gan to discuss a type of religiosity called Tantrism based on these texts. But 
because of the diversity of gods, ideologies, and practices promoted in the 
Tantras, no coherent definition of the term could emerge. 

Robert Brown has therefore noted that “almost every study of Tantrism 
begins by apologizing," as researchers seem required to show that they 
do, indeed, understand that Tantra or Tantrism is a problematic category 
“created out of the scholarly imagination.”” Many scholars have written on 
the historiography of Tantra, more or less blaming Westerners from the 
nineteenth century onward for the construction of this category, which, as 
Donald Lopez explains, has “zero symbolic value.”? 

‘The term “tantric” is here to stay, however, and for good reason: scholars 
of religion need second-order terms to designate different types of beliefs 
and practices. Scholars thus continue to posit definitions of Tantra, many of 
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which emphasize how it is in one way or another separate from the ascetic 
path to liberation. The divide between asceticism and Tantrism in schol- 
arship is summed up well by André Padoux’s often-quoted definition of 
Tantra as “an attempt to place kama, desire, in every sense of the word, in 
the service of liberation . . . not to sacrifice this world for liberation’s sake, 
but to reinstate it, in varying ways, within the perspective of salvation?“ 
Scholarship posits Tantra as a way to remain partly in the world—at least, 
to avoid mendicancy—and still achieve liberation. 

In recent decades, the most useful employment of the term “tantric” has 
also distinguished between ascetic and tantric paths to liberation. This schol- 
arship establishes a distinction between Vedic, ascetic and tantric tradi- 
tions, and it identifies the Vaisnava Paficaratra, different forms of medieval 
Saivism grouped under the heading the Saiva Mantramarga, and forms of 
Buddhism grouped under the term “Vajrayana, among other names, as rep- 
resentative of these “tantric traditions.” Using the scholarly category tantric 
to group together these different traditions has been helpful, as scholars 
have for decades recognized the “shared ritual syntax” of these Vaisnavas, 
Saivas, and Buddhists.’ One key component of this syntax is a liberating 
initiation into the tradition involving the imparting of karma-destroying 
mantras and the construction of a mandala, defined succinctly by Gudrun 
Bithnemann as “a space with a special structure that is enclosed and delim- 
ited by a circumferential line and into which a deity or deities are invited by 
means of mantras.’ These initiations are required in order to perform the 
liberating rituals of the cult in which practitioners “divinize” themselves— 
becoming identical to the main deity of the cult—by inscribing mantras on 
their bodies, chanting and visualizing mantras, and performing certain hand 
gestures, or mudras.” 


THE ASCETIC-TANTRIC DIVIDE IN 
SCHOLARSHIP ON HINDUISM 


Alexis Sanderson was the first scholar to promote the use of the Sanskrit 
term mantramarga (path of mantras) for Tantric Saivism, arguing that 
scholars should follow the classification of different Saiva groups found 
in the Nisvasamukha (ca. seventh century), a text that identifies itself as 
belonging to the Mantramarga. The Nisvasamukha identifies two forms of 
Saivism that require an initiation: the Atimarga and the Mantramarga." 
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Sanderson argues that the Nisvadsamukha understands the Mantramarga 
in the same way as scholars have understood Tantric Saivism so modern 
scholars should use the Nisvadsamukha’s distinction between Atimarga and 
Mantramarga to distinguish between ascetic and tantric Saivism.” 

The ascetic worshipers of Siva belonging to the traditions of the Atimarga 
understood themselves to be beyond (ati) the path (mdarga) of the Brah- 
manical life stages (dsrama) of student, householder, hermit, and renun- 
ciant. Practitioners of the earliest and best-known Atimarga tradition to 
emerge, the Saiva Pasupatas, were brahmin males who had undergone a Ve- 
dic initiation required to perform the Vedic fire sacrifice (upanayana). They 
then went on to take the non-Vedic, Paficarthika initiation, becoming cel- 
ibate ascetics in the “‘fifth’ life-stage, that of the Perfect (siddha-asrama)?” 
Pasupatas have been documented as early as the second century cE, and 
thus can be understood as “the earliest organized Hindu ascetic response 
to the sramana [ascetic, renunciant] systems of Buddhism, Jainism, and 
cognate traditions” that emerged in the early centuries BCE.” 

The so-called Saiva Mantramarga developed from the Atimarga, and its 
rites are first outlined in the Milasitra of the Nisvdsatattvasamhitd, which 
was likely was composed between 450 and 550 cE.” Scholars have laid out 
some key differences between the practices of the ascetic Atimarga and the 
tantric Mantramarga. Firstly, all initiates in the Atimarga are male, brahmin 
ascetics, while initiates into the Mantramarga can be married, come from 
all castes, and sometimes can be female.” Secondly, the Mantramarga puts 
more emphasis on the ritual pursuit of superhuman powers (siddhi).”* And 
finally, in the Atimarga, liberation occurs through post-initiatory ascetic 
practices, while in the Mantramarga, liberation occurs at the time of initi- 
ation, when the guru, using mantras, becomes Siva in order to destroy the 
karma and impurities of the initiate.* 

The Mantramarga is thus appropriately named the path of mantras. It 
constitutes a path to liberation—a path to omniscience, infinite power, and 
the release of the soul from karma and the cycle of rebirth—that is predi- 
cated not on ascetic acts or on one’s status as a brahmin male, but on the use 
of mantras developed by these Saiva cults. At the time of initiation, mantras 
are used in a variety of ways, with a key difference between the initiation 
rites in known texts of the ascetic Paficarthika system and in the earliest text 
of the Saiva Mantramarga being the inclusion of a mandala the initiate must 
honor to gain entrance into the cult.” 

Just before the eighth century, Saiva texts begin to describe how the 
practitioner who has been initiated into the Mantramarga should perform 
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daily rites involving the placement of mantras on the body to ensure that 
the karmic bonds that have been loosened at the time of initiation do not 
rebind.”” Gavin Flood has compared these rituals of the Saiva Mantramarga 
with those of the Vaisnava Paficaratra soteriological system of initiation and 
daily rites, arguing that a “general ritual structure is found in all tantric 
traditions”: it begins with “purificatory ablutions (snana)” and moves on to 
“the purification of the elements within the body (bhitasuddhi or dehasud- 
dhi), the divinization of the body through imposing mantras on it (nydsa), 
internal worship of the deity (antara/mdnasa-yaga) performed purely in 
the imagination, followed by external worship (bahya-ydga) with offerings 
of flowers, incense and so on to the deity?” 

Within the Mantramarga, Saivas developed the more transgressive prac- 
tices and worship of fierce goddesses (Sakti) that many people today asso- 
ciate with the term “tantric.””? The Kalamarga—the nondual cults of Siva 
and Sakti that developed even more antinomian practices, such as sex with 
a consort, as a key component of initiation and daily rites—emerged later, 
with the earliest evidence of their practices dating to the ninth century. 
While the orgies with lower-class women and consumption of wine and 
menstrual blood described in the texts of the Kilamarga may have gained 
much attention and allowed the term “tantric” to be associated with black 
magic and sex, these cults were simply a continuation of what scholarship 
has identified as “tantric traditions.” Initiation into a mandala and daily rites 
of purification and divinization using mantras, mudrds, and mandalas—not 
transgressive practices—distinguish a tantric tradition from an ascetic one 
in scholarship on Hinduism. 


THE ASCETIC-TANTRIC DIVIDE IN 
SCHOLARSHIP ON BUDDHISM 


Buddhist sources, like Saiva ones, mark a progression from ascetic Bud- 
dhism, to forms of Buddhism that forgo ascetic/monastic initiation in favor 
of an initiation into a cult of mantras and mandalas, to forms of Buddhism 
that are increasingly antinomian and transgressive. Early Buddhist texts 
dating from the first few centuries BCE describe only one type of initia- 
tion: monastic. These texts—specifically, the Vinaya of the Pali Canon— 
describe how the renunciant, for the ceremony of “going forth” (pravrajya), 
must approach a senior monk (upadhydya, dcdrya); have his hair shaved; 
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don ochre robes; verbally take refuge in the Buddha, the teachings of the 
Buddha (dharma), and the community of Buddhists (sangha); and adopt the 
ten monastic vows, among them nonviolence, celibacy, and refraining from 
handling gold and silver.*° To achieve liberation from the cycle of rebirth, 
this monk or nun (bhiksu, bhiksuni) must follow the monastic rules of con- 
duct outlined in the Vinaya, upholding complete chastity.” In this way, early 
Buddhists, like the Saivas of the Atimarga, saw the rejection of the life of the 
householder as the path to liberation. 

By at least the seventh century, however, new Buddhist texts emerged that 
outlined a different path to liberation, one that required an initiation (ritual 
ablution—abhiseka) into a mandala and regular divinization rites involving 
mantras and mudras. Because the original Sanskrit versions of nearly all 
these texts have been lost, seventh-century Chinese translations provide us 
with the most evidence of this new Buddhist system of mandalas, mudras, 
and mantras. The most influential texts, the Mahavairocanabhisambodhi- 
tantra (Mahdavairocanatantra) and the Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, date 
from the end of the seventh century and were translated into Chinese at the 
outset of the eighth century by the Indian monks Subhakarasimha (637-735), 
Vajrabodhi (669-741), and Amoghavajra (705-74) and the Chinese monk 
Yixing (683-727). These translators used various names to refer to this new 
soteriological system. Subhakarasimha preferred “mantra vehicle” (Skt. man- 
trayana; Chinese zhenyan sheng) and “mantra basket” (Skt. mantrapitaka; 
Chinese zhenyan zang), while Vajrabodhi and Amoghavajra more often used 
“path of the adamantine diamond” (Skt. vajraydana; Chinese jingang cheng). 

In these texts, the initiation rite—abhiseka—is not a monastic ordina- 
tion.” It does not require vows of celibacy but instead entails the construc- 
tion out of organic substances such as flowers a large mandala into which 
deities of the cult are be invited by means of mantras.*4 The candidate for 
initiation will enter this mandala, and his guru will pour consecrated water 
over his head, sanctifying him so that the new initiate has been granted the 
authority to perform the secret rituals of the cult.* 

‘These post-initiatory rituals are said to engender superhuman powers 
(siddhi) and eventual enlightenment and liberation.** Buddhists’ mantra- 
based rites of divinization, which are often referred to in English scholarship 
as “deity yoga,” use the same tantric syntax as their Hindu counterparts 
and likely also developed in the seventh century.” The Mahdvairocanatan- 
tra outlines multiple rites that, like the dehasuddhi rites of Vaisnavas and 
Saivas, involve the visualization of the elements for the purification of the 
body.** It also outlines rites that transform the worshiper’s body into the 
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body of his chosen deity through mantra repetition (japa), visualization, 
nydsa, and offerings of scents, flowers, lamps, and water to buddhas and 
bodhisattvas invoked into a mandala via mantras and mudras.” In this new 
system, achieving enlightenment— buddhahood—did not require initiates 
to become celibate ascetics; instead, initiates practiced mantra-based rites. 
It is likely no coincidence that the Buddhist Manjusriyamilakalpa refers to 
this system as mantramarga, the same term used by Saivas.*° 

Most modern scholars of Buddhism, however, do not use the term “man- 
tramarga’ Scholars of East Asia prefer to designate this mantra-based path to 
liberation as “esoteric Buddhism,” because tenth-century Chinese scholars 
influenced later Korean and Japanese scholars to use a word meaning “secret 
teaching” —Chinese mijiao, Korean milgyo, and Japanese mikkyo—to refer 
to a coherent system of Buddhist practices centered around the teachings of 
the Mahavairocanatantra and the Sarvatathdgatatattvasamgraha."' Scholars 
of India and Tibet more often use the term “tantric” to refer to these same 
texts, following Tibetan twelfth-century scholiasts who developed the tax- 
onomy of four classes of texts called tantra: action (kriydtantra), practice 
(caryatantra), yoga (yogatantra), and supreme yoga (anuttarayoga), identi- 
fying the Mahavairocana as the principle caryatantra, and the Sarvatathaga- 
tatattvasamgraha as a yogatantra.” 

Other texts identified as yogatantras in this scheme, mahdyogatantras, 
developed in the second half of the eighth century and, like contemporane- 
ous texts of the Saiva Mantramarga, promoted transgressive practices such 
as visualizing mandalas while performing sex. An often-cited quotation 
from one of these mahdyogatantras, the Guhyasamajatantra, embodies the 
antinomian stance of these texts, rejecting the five precepts that a mendicant 
must accept in order to achieve liberation: 


Those beings who take life, 

Who delight in telling lies, 

Those who covet others’ possessions, 

And always delight in [sexual] passion, 
Those who consume faeces and urine as food, 


They are indeed suitable for meditative practice (sadhana). 


It is this final transgressive development—an inversion of monasticism— 
that scholars often posit as the defining feature of “Tantric Buddhism” 
However, as in Hinduism, these cults were simply the latest evolution of the 
mantra-based tantric paths to liberation. 
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A variety of Hindu and Buddhist traditions thus have different names 
but very similar soteriologies of ritual action, thereby establishing a frame- 
work for scholars to think in terms of separate ascetic and tantric soteriolog- 
ical systems or traditions.* Ascetic traditions such as early Buddhism and 
the Saiva Atimarga require an initiation into a life of celibacy and austerities, 
while tantric systems require an initiation into a mandala and mantra-based 
divinization practices. This division does not mean that scholars do not rec- 
ognize continuities between early Buddhism and tantric Buddhism, or the 
Saiva Atimarga and tantric Saivism. Scholars also recognize the many ascetic 
practices tantric initiates undertake. Nevertheless, this division has limited 
understandings of the historical developments of so-called ascetic traditions 
and has obscured the extent to which “ascetic systems” such as Jainism have 
been innovators in the soteriological use of mantras and mandalas.*° 


JAINISM: AN ASCETIC TRADITION 


In 1879, in the introduction to the Jain canonical text (agama) the Kalpasitra, 
the great German scholar Hermann Jacobi transformed the field of Indology 
and the burgeoning study of world religions by arguing that Jainism should 
be categorized as a distinct religion from Hinduism and Buddhism because 
early Hindu and Buddhist scriptures referred to Jains, then known as the 
nigganthas (Skt. nirgrantha)—“the ones without knots” or “the unattached 
ones” —as heretics (tirthika)?’ Since this formative period at the end of the 
nineteenth century when German scholars developed the field of Jain stud- 
ies,** academic introductions to Jainism have, by and large, focused on this 
idea of Jains as “unattached” and somehow immune to tantric developments 
that affected Buddhists and Hindus. Padmanabh Jaini’s pioneering textbook, 
‘The Jaina Path of Purification (1979), for example, explains that “Jainism has 
remained for the most part untouched by the sort of tantric practices which 
typified many Saivite cults and eventually permeated the Buddhist com- 
munity as well?” More recently, Jeffery D. Long’s Jainism: An Introduction 
(2009) claims that “the tantric approach to the spiritual path was particularly 
difficult for Jains to assimilate, given the centrality of the ascetic ethos to a 
Jain understanding and the tradition’s metaphysical realism.”*° 

It should be no surprise, then, that Jainism is not characterized as a “tan- 
tric tradition” or a “tantric system.” Scholars present the Jain path to liber- 
ation as devoid of the use of esoteric mantras and as involving mendicancy 
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and tapas alone.” Jains might use mantras and mandalas, but do so only for 
mundane rather than soteriological benefits.” In this understanding, tapas 
destroys karma and helps one progress toward liberation, while the ritual use 
of mandalas is a strictly worldly affair, destined to cause repeated rebirth. 

Scholarship has sidelined Jainism as an ascetic tradition in this way 
for a number of reasons. Firstly, the idea that Jainism is a separate religion 
from Hinduism requires a defining characteristic of the religion. This char- 
acteristic became the teachings of the earliest texts: asceticism. Hinduism, 
conversely, has been understood as an amalgamation of such an enormous 
variety of beliefs and practices that virtually every Indian act relating to im- 
material powers—from the worship of rocks to monistic philosophies—can 
be part of this tradition.” Therefore, if texts or practices suggest that both 
Hindus and Jains perform a non-ascetic act, Jains must have borrowed the 
practice.* In this formulation, Jains were influenced by their “Hindu” — 
especially Saiva—neighbors to use mantras and mandalas, but their worship 
remained a “popular” practice unrelated to “true” Jainism.” “There are also 
Jain Tantric texts, but they are not important or original enough to be de- 
scribed here,’ André Padoux claims in The Hindu Tantric World.*° 

Scholars could label Jain tantric practices as derivative in part because 
Hindus and Buddhists, unlike Jains, had a category of scripture called Tan- 
tra. The preference for textual studies in the early stages of Indology meant 
that in structuring their understandings of traditions around the “canons” of 
Buddhism, Hinduism, and Jainism, Orientalist scholars could not overlook 
an entire category of scripture, regardless of their disdain for the texts’ teach- 
ings. Despite presenting a more nuanced understanding of the Tantras than 
“mere manuals of mysticism, magic, and superstition of the worst and most 
silly kind,’ introductions to Hinduism used in college classrooms today es- 
sentially follow the organization of the first survey of Hinduism in English, 
Monier-Williams’s Hinduism (1877). Eugene Burnouf’s Introduction a Vhis- 
toire du Buddhism indien (1844) has similarly set the template for modern 
introductions to Buddhism. Despite wanting to highlight the “series of 
entirely human events” in the early sutras and downplay “the most puerile 
practices and the most exaggerated superstitions” of the Tantras, Burnouf 
recognizes the latter’s existence. 

In Jain studies, late nineteenth-century German Indologists set the tem- 
plate for future studies by declaring that the “Jain canon” included the scrip- 
tures that Jains of one sect had classified into groups: the forty-five dgamas of 
some image-worshiping Svetambaras.°° Though some of these texts contain 
tantric material, and tantric practices emerge from the teachings in these 
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texts, explicit discussions of mantra-based rituals do not dominate discus- 
sions in the dgamas; so early surveys of Jainism such as Albrecht Weber’s 
“Uber Die Heiligen Schriften der Jaina” (1883, 1885) and Georg Bithler’s 
Uber die Indische Secte der Jaina (1887) make no mention of mantras or 
mandalas.® English-language introductions to Jainism from within the tra- 
dition from the early twentieth century emphasized Jain philosophy, not 
often recognizing lived forms of religiosity as an area of academic study.” 
Specialized studies exist —and will be cited throughout this book—but Jains 
and non-Jains were aligned from the beginning of Jain studies in excluding 
mantrasastra from introductions to the tradition. 

An examination of the contents of Jains’ impressive manuscript libraries 
highlights, however, the extent to which mantrasastra has influenced Jain- 
ism.® In a Gujarati study, Dhirajlal Tokarsi Sah has listed 148 unpublished 
Jain ritual manuals that he would consider tantric (Guj. tantragrantho),™ 
and works that focus on mantras and yantras rival a4gamas and philosophi- 
cal works in popularity in Jain manuscript collections throughout India. The 
collection of Svetambara manuscripts in Patan, Gujarat, for example, con- 
tains twenty-four manuscripts of the Tattvarthasitra. In contrast, the same 
library holds 1,004 manuscripts of the Bhaktamarastotra, the Sanskrit poem 
associated with the yantras Manju Jain uses in her healing practices.® It is 
thus impossible in one book to properly address the vast scope of the topic of 
Jain mantrasastra; but framing my study in terms ofa single litany that even- 
tually makes its way into the yantras of the Bhaktdmarastotra can be one 
effective strategy for introducing the tantricization of parts of Jainism.% 


TANTRICIZATION AND THE LIFE OF A MANTRA 


In examining the evolution of one litany from the early centuries CE to the 
present day, I have adopted for this book what David Germano has called a 
“non-traditional developmental history,’ whereby the structuring element 
of a historical study is not a category commonly found in scholarly literature 
such as a text, a particular individual, place, or time period, or a thematic 
conceit such as “modernity” or “magic,” but is instead a single ritual com- 
ponent. Undertaking Germano’s nontraditional developmental history 
allows me to combine historical and ethnographic methodologies and to 
compare the practices of Svetambaras and Digambaras. Following the “de- 
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velopmental track of a given element across several different traditions” —in 
this case, the use of a set of Prakrit praises in Svetambara and Digambara 
traditions—is one way to see lasting, significant conversations between time 
periods and sects that have not been previously recognized in scholarship 
on Jainism. 

Focusing on the life of a single incantation can also bring new perspec- 
tives to existing understandings of the term “tantric.” Rather than begin- 
ning with a philosophy, practice, time period, or tradition that scholarship 
already deems tantric, we begin with a ritual component outside the cate- 
gory and examine how the use of that component changes when it begins 
to function in ways scholars would identify as tantric. Following Catherine 
Bell’s understanding of “ritualization,” I look at the “tantricization” of the 
Prakrit praises at the focus of this book. 

I use “tantricization” instead of “esotericization” or another synonym 
because “tantric” is consistently used interchangeably with other terms 
offered in studies of Hinduism and Buddhism. It therefore can become a 
useful comparative analytical category that does not privilege one tradition 
over the other, as the term “esoteric” privileges Buddhism and Mantramarga 
privileges Saivism. The word “tantric” becomes especially useful for distin- 
guishing some ritual practices from others in Jainism, because Jains saw the 
development of a mantra-based soteriology as fitting seamlessly into their 
existing ascetic path to liberation and did not coin a term like mantramarga, 
mijiao, mantraydna, or vajraydna to distinguish these practices from earlier 
ascetic soteriologies. Scholarship on Jainism needs the term “tantric” to rec- 
ognize the different ritual systems Jains have developed over time; indeed, 
many Jain scholars and practitioners themselves use the terms “tantra” or 
“tantrika” to describe specific uses of mantras.” 

The Prakrit praises on which this book focuses (the rddhi-mangala) were 
not originally related to ritual diagrams used in the initiation and promo- 
tion of mendicants, but they developed this association during the medi- 
eval period.” This use of the rddhi-mangala in initiations is one type of 
tantricization of these praises. Another key ritual of tantric traditions is the 
mantra-based divinization of the body via visualization rites of purification 
(dehasuddhi), the imposition of mantras on the body (nydsa), the making 
of offerings to a mandala via mudras, and the completion of the ritual with 
a fire offering (homa). The rddhi-mangala has also been included in ritual 
diagrams, both physical and imagined, used in these types of rites, offering 
another type of tantricization of these praises. These rituals show how the 
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performance of initiations and daily divinization practices involving man- 
tras, as in traditions termed “tantric,” are central to the image-worshiping 
Jain’s path to liberation. 

Jains seamlessly integrated the tantric use of mantras and mandalas into 
their ascetic path to liberation because the components of tantric traditions 
were part of the ascetic Jain tradition from an early period: the use of ut- 
terances to destroy karma and progress toward liberation, the fostering of 
superhuman powers, the formation of a non-Vedic lineage of gurus and 
disciples, the creation of a hierarchical representation of the tradition in 
the form a mandala-like ritual diagram, and the recognition of the identi- 
cal nature of a worshiper’s soul and the object of worship, the enlightened 
jina. Ascetic and tantric practices are not, then, in opposition to each other. 
Instead, in many ways, the mantra-based path to liberation emerged out 
of an ascetic model in which one must separate oneself from the material 
world, reject societal norms, and connect oneself to a non-Vedic lineage in 
order to achieve liberation.” This is not to say that tantric practices emerged 
solely from ascetic practices,” but that Jain sources can encourage scholars 
to examine the ways in which they did. Tantric practices did not arise from a 
nondual vision of the cosmos in which practitioners seeking liberation em- 
brace the pleasures of the material world to realize the ultimate reality. The 
movement from asceticism to antinomian tantric practices is not a leap from 
a path of rejecting the world (celibacy) to a separate route that embraces it 
(sex). Rather, it is a gradual development in ideas about how to renounce the 
life of a brahmin householder. 

In this way, the term “tantric” helps us understand what Jains do, and 
Jainism helps us understand the productive uses of the term. If celibate, 
vegetarian Jain mendicants perform rituals that have been called “tantric,” 
then the word cannot be defined in terms of antinomian elements such as 
sex and meat eating. It also cannot define entire traditions or philosophies; 
it can only relate to ritual elements. As Robert Sharf notes, “If it makes sense 
to talk about a pan-Asian phenomenon of Tantra at all... then I believe it 
is better approached not in terms of thought [‘meanings’] but of practice 
[‘actions ].””* Here, we can follow the claims of one of the most influential 
Hindu texts, the Bhdgavatapurana (ca. tenth century), which has the god 
Krsna explicitly claim, “My worship is threefold— Vedic, Tantric, and a syn- 
thesis of these two. But of these three modes, one should offer me worship 
according to the method of his choice.” Krsna recognizes that tantric ritu- 
als are distinct in some ways from other types of ritual action, but he does 
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not argue that the term “tantric” (tdntrika) defines an entire soteriology or 
tradition. 

Indeed, it is too simplistic to designate people or religious traditions as 
wholly tantric, because religious actors and communities are composites of 
many layers of history and therefore extend into multiple analytic catego- 
ries. While the ritual lives of Jain laypeople and mendicants include acts that 
have been consistently labeled tantric in wider scholarship, it would be too 
reductive to claim that they belong to a tantric community or to argue that 
Jainism is a tantric tradition or a tantric system. This book does not make 
assumptions about all of Jainism. Only image-worshiping (Guj. derdvasi, 
Skt. murtipujaka, mandiramargin) Svetambara and Digambara Jains, not the 
followers of the anti-iconic sects, Terapanthis and Sthanakavasis, perform 
tantric practices using yantras; and, as noted, many image-worshiping Jains 
reject these practices.” Therefore, rather than thinking in terms of “tantric 
traditions,” it is better to think in terms of tantric ritual components that are 
used to create traditions. 

By combining fieldwork, textual studies, and the study of material cul- 
ture to tell a very specific story—the life of one set of praises—this book 
will show that many of the ritual practices Jains perform today arose in the 
medieval period when earlier ascetic Jain practices were tantricized. The 
book begins with the birth of the mantra, before it was tantricized—and 
before it was called a mantra. In the earliest formulation of the praises, they 
constituted an auspicious benediction of forty-four lines in the Prakrit Di- 
gambara text the Satkhandagama (ca. first half of the first millennium cE). 
‘The praises had no name and were called a mangala, not a mantra, but the 
interpretations of how mangalas work to destroy karma set the basis for 
the litany’s later development into a mantra used in tantric practices. The 
book then turns to the tantricization of mendicant initiation and daily wor- 
ship practices, exploring the historical development and persistence of these 
practices to this day, as observed during fieldwork in Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh, and Maharashtra in 2013, 2016, and 2019. 


VU 
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FROM MANGALA TO MANTRA 


Destroying Karma with Sound 


SINCE THE EARLIEST KNOWN STAGES OF religious thought on the Indian 
subcontinent, a wide range of sources has posited the idea that sound, prop- 
erly manipulated, can profoundly affect the universe, bringing practitioners 
everything from material wealth to the ultimate religious goal, variously 
conceived. Sanskrit hymns of the early Vedic texts such as the Reveda Samhita 
(ca. 1200 BCE) praise deities to garner their favors of well-being and rebirth 
in heaven. Later Brahmanical texts such as the Chandogya Upanisad (ca. 
seventh-sixth centuries BCE) famously posit the syllable om as embodying 
eternal life, and texts such as the Katha Upanisad (ca. fifth century BCE) 
name om as the ultimate principle (brahman) to which liberated souls (dt- 
man) return.' Building on these earlier speculations, Sanskrit grammarians 
and Brahmanical philosophers at the beginning of the first millennium pos- 
ited that the only language to have power to change the universe is Sanskrit, 
the root of all languages (milabhdsya) that constitutes the eternal essence 
of the cosmos (brahman).? 

With the emergence of the early so-called tantric traditions, however, 
sound began to play a different role in the liberation of the soul from trans- 
migratory existence. The Upanisads of the late Vedic period, claim that 
Sanskrit utterances, as truth and the ultimate principle itself, allow reciters 
who know this truth to become it. Early tantric traditions, on the other 
hand, focused on the ability of mantras to destroy the impurities (mala) 
that bind the soul to rebirth. Texts of the Saiva Mantramarga outline four 
fetters (pdsa) that bind the soul to the material world: impurity (mala), 
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confusion about the reality of existence (mdyd), previous actions (kar- 
man), and Siva’s will that controls the previous three (rodhasakti). In the 
Saiva initiation and subsequent daily rituals of an initiate, at the bequest 
of Siva’s will, “mantras . . . are the immediate agents by which the fetters 
are destroyed.”? For Saivas of the Mantramarga, then, language is a tool of 
destruction. 

Jains, since their earliest speculations on the nature of sound in the first 
half of the first millennium, have agreed with these Saivas. Like Buddhists 
and many Saivas of the Mantramarga, Jains rejected the Vedas as an eternal 
source of truth, and they rejected any language’s primacy in the realm of 
ritual.* They did not, for example, develop sophisticated theories about the 
relationship between the language of their earliest scriptures, Prakrit, the 
essence of the universe, and ultimate liberation. Jain texts from the first half 
of the first millennium, both Digambara and Svetambara, envisage sound 
not as an eternal entity synonymous with brahman, but as a modification 
(paryaya/parydya) of matter. Language (bhdsd) has been classified, along 
with karma, as being caused by one of the eight types of vargands, or clusters 
of matter.° Like the Saivas of the Mantramarga, Jains believe that each living 
being is an omniscient soul (jiva) that is bound to the world through a 
physical substance, karma. Unlike Saivas, however, who posit the soul as 
passive, Jains believe that the soul is active, and every time it does act, it 
attracts karma, forcing it to act further and to eventually reincarnate.® Ac- 
cording to the Svetambara canonical text the Prajfiapanasitra, the karmi- 
cally bound soul, when it undergoes certain types of action (yoga), causes 
vibrations in the air to drive particles to cluster together to form sound 
matter.’ These same actions also cause karma to bind to or fall away from 
the soul. Therefore, because karma and sound are both material substances 
that interact with each other and the soul, when Jain texts of the early centu- 
ries CE began to discuss the importance of mantras and verbal spells (vidya), 
they framed the discussion of utterances’ power in terms of how sound can 
modify karma.® 

To date, little research has been done on how Jains have built on these 
connections between mantras and karma to develop a philosophy of man- 
trasastra, with André Padoux claiming that “Jain Mantrasastra, in fact, does 
not differ in its essentials from the Hindu version and is not very developed.” 
More recently, Phyllis Granoff has shown how the Digambara Prabhacan- 
dra (ninth century), like the Buddhist Dharmakirti (ca. seventh century),”° 
countered the Mimamsakas by stressing that “the power of a mantra does 
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not lie in the language; it lies with the special characteristics of the mantra’s 
author” or reciter." The later Digambara commentator Amrtacandra (elev- 
enth century?) also adopted this stance.” Much more can be said, however, 
about Jain discussions of how mantras work. 

This chapter therefore examines an important source for Jain under- 
standings of the power of sound: commentaries on mangalas—auspicious 
preambles, or benedictions, whose placement at the outset of a text re- 
move obstacles to successful reading. Many Jain vidyds and mantras used 
today are made up of Prakrit praises that were originally understood as 
mangalas. By far the most popular Jain mantra—which is today recited in 
nearly every Jain ritual, by Jains of all sects, mendicant and lay—is first 
found as a mangala at the start of a Digambara Prakrit text on karma theory 
dated to the first half of the first millennium, the “Scripture of Six Parts,” 
the Satkhandagama. This mantra today has many names, including the 
Namokar, Navkar, and Nokar, but in the earliest texts, it is named the “Five- 
fold Praise,’ in Prakrit the pamcanamokkara or pamcanamoyara (Skt. pafi- 
canamaskara), since it honors the Five Supreme Beings (paricaparamesthin) 
of Jainism: enlightened souls (arhat), liberated souls (siddha), mendicant 
leaders (dcdrya), mendicant teachers (upddhyaya), and ordinary mendi- 
cants (sadhu). This mangala of the first chapter of the Satkhanddgama reads 
as follows: 


namo arihamtanam, namo siddhanam, namo diriyanam | 

namo uvajjhayanam, namo loe savvasahiinam || (SKhA 1.1) 

Praise to the omniscient beings, praise to the liberated souls, 
praise to the mendicant leaders, praise to the mendicant teachers, 


praise to all mendicants in this world. 


By the medieval period, Jain texts begin to call these praises a mantra and 
encourage its recitation, often affixed with combinations of seed syllables 
(bijamantra), in an impressive variety of rites that could cure diseases, defeat 
enemies, purify initiands, and so on. 

At first blush, these practices seem to contradict the teachings of the ear- 
liest Jain texts from the first few centuries BCE, which ban monks from using 
magical spells and mantras. For example, the Satrakrtangasutra, a Svetam- 
bara dgama, declares that people who perform “the spells for making some- 
body fall down, rise, yawn; for making him immovable, or cling to something; 
for making him sick, or sound, for making somebody go forth, disappear, 
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(or come)” will be reborn as demons (asura), evildoers, and those who are 
blind, deaf, and dumb." And the original text of a Svetambara canonical 
text, the Prasnavyakarana, that details divination rites and magical spells, 
was even replaced with a the five mendicant vows, perhaps because of early 
Jain ideological discomfort over the promotion of magical arts.” 

Examining the earliest discussions of the paficanamaskara from the early 
centuries CE, however, shows why Jains approved of the use of the Fivefold 
Praise in such a variety of rites. The earliest discussions of the paficanam- 
askGra essentially argue that its use constitutes one of the six kinds of in- 
ternal tapas—respecting mendicants (vinaya). Therefore, its pronunciation 
destroys karma, effecting material changes in the world. 

We thus have found one answer to the question Christopher Minkowski 
poses in a study of Buddhist and Brahmanical auspicious preambles: “Why 
should we read the mangala verses?” Early Jain mangalas form compo- 
nents of the most important Jain mantras and vidyds, so the commentaries 
on these mangalas provide a Jain philosophy of mantrasastra. Jains denied 
the authority of the Vedas, so in the middle of the first millennium when 
they began to develop an increasing number of rituals centered around the 
pronunciation of mantras, they did not develop their mantras from the 
Vedas, nor did they simply appropriate the non-Vedic mantras of “tantric 
systems” or non-tantric Buddhists. Instead, they looked to their own litera- 
ture for components of texts that could be used as mantras. The auspicious 
beginnings to texts from the first few centuries CE were ideally suited to be 
used in a variety of rituals because scholiasts from the first half of the first 
millennium had already established that to pronounce them could deter- 
mine the outcome of certain actions. These Prakrit pronouncements rose 
to prominence as mantras not because they represented the ultimate reality 
or were linked to the Vedas or certain deities, but because they praised spir- 
itually advanced souls and modified karma. 

This chapter focuses on one mangala in particular. It introduces the 
ritual utterance at the focus of this book, a set of Prakrit praises I have 
termed the rddhi-mangala because it is made up of forty-four praises, most 
of which are offered to Jain practitioners who have achieved certain super- 
human powers (rddhi), such as the ability to fly or to generate an unlimited 
amount of food.'® This mangala is also first found in the Satkhanddgama; 
while the paficanamaskdra opens the first chapter of this text, the rddhi- 
mangala opens the fourth and sixth chapters. Both the paficanamaskara 
and the rddhi-mangala would eventually become two of the most important 
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Jain mantras. But while a great deal of literature has been devoted to the 
paricanamaskara,” few Jains know the meaning and history of the rddhi- 
manigala, even if they recite it daily. Looking at early Jain texts’ discussions 
of the acquisition of superhuman powers and the only known commentary 
on the rddhi-mangala, Virasena’s ninth-century Prakrit text the Dhavala, 
provides the foundation for understanding the rddhi-mangala’s later emer- 
gence in rites of initiation and divination. 


SUPERHUMAN POWERS IN EARLY 
SVETAMBARA AND DIGAMBARA TEXTS 


By the early centuries of the Common Era, Brahmanical, Jain, and Bud- 
dhist traditions were all in agreement that particularly adept ascetics could 
generate special powers (labdhi, rddhi, siddhi) by practicing different types 
of austerities.'’ Suzuko Ohira has estimated that Jain texts began to discuss 
these powers around the fourth century cE,” though Sonya Rhie Mace (for- 
merly Quintanilla) has documented “sculptures from as early as the be- 
ginning of the first century BCE. ... [that represent] . . . Jaina monks as 
cadranamunis who have achieved the ability to fly through the sky?” Early 
Jain texts maintain that these labdhis or rddhis are manifestations of the 
different qualities ( guna) of the souls present in all living beings— gods, hell 
beings, plants, animals, humans, and even the elements of earth, water, fire, 
and air. By the end of the first half of the first millennium, the soul was un- 
derstood to possess infinite power (virya), infinite knowledge (jfidna), and 
infinite perception (darsana).” Superhuman powers, then, can occur when 
the karmas suppressing this innate power (virydntarayakarma) or infinite 
knowledge and perception (avaranakarma) undergo destruction, suppres- 
sion, or destruction-cum-suppression. In early Jain texts, this destruction 
and suppression of karma occurs through austerities such as the fasting and 
bodily suffering. 

Both Svetambara and Digambara texts provide lists of these powers. 
Digambaras often classify these powers into seven or eight different cate- 
gories. The longest list of extraordinary powers is found in the Digambara 
Prakrit text the Trilokaprajnapti (TP), a text on the cosmos and the Jain 
version of the history of the universe whose core has been dated to between 
the fifth and seventh centuries cE, though it has additions that date as late 
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as the tenth century.” Among other topics, the Trilokaprajiapti outlines 
the makeup of the cosmos and the biographies of each of the founders of 
Jainism, the “victors,” jinas, or “fordmakers,’ tirthankaras: the twenty-four 
ascetics of our time period who were born on Earth to achieve victory over 
the senses, become enlightened, and ford the waters of reincarnation for their 
followers by teaching the truths of Jainism. The fourth chapter of the Trilo- 
kaprajnapti confirms that, in total, there were 1,452 disciples ( ganadhara) 
of the twenty-four tirthankaras, with, for example, the first tirthankara, 
Rsabha, who lived millions of years ago, having eighty-four chief disciples, 
and the final tirthankara of our time period, Mahavira, a historical contem- 
porary of the Buddha, having eleven (TP 4.961- 63). These 1,452 disciples, 
the Trilokaprajnapti contends, possessed sixty-four different types of special 
powers, organized into eight categories: (1) power of the intellect (buddhi), 
(2) power to change bodily form (vikriyd), (3) the power to perform special 
actions like flying or moving without bending one’s knees (kriya), (4) the 
power to undertake extreme austerities (tapas), (5) physical strength (bala), 
(6) the power of healing (ausadhi), (7) the power to transform speech or 
food from ordinary to sweet (rasa), and (8) the power over certain places 
(ksetra) (TP 4.767-68). 

Though Svetambara discussions of these powers are never as long as the 
list of sixty-four different rddhis in the Trilokaprajriapti, they name similar 
powers and also associate the powers with ascetics, especially the disciples 
of the tirthankaras. The canonical Aupapatikasitra, for example, associates 
twenty-eight different powers with the disciples of Mahavira.”? And in one 
well-known story from the Svetambara Bhagavatisiitra, Mahavira him- 
self shows his soul’s power to some competing ascetics. According to the 
Bhagavatistitra, one day when wandering outside the town of Vaisyayana, 
Mahavira and Goéila, a follower of the fatalistic ascetic sect the Ajivikas, 
came across an ascetic under the heat of the midday sun performing strange 
austerities. From his long hair, insects kept dropping to the ground, and 
the ascetic would pick them up and place them back in his dreads. Gosala 
laughed and made fun of the ascetic, asking him if he was an ascetic or a 
home for insects. The ascetic, angered at the disrespect, used his tejolesya 
power to shoot fire at Gosala. Mahavira, then, out of great compassion, used 
his power to shoot streams of cool air (sitalesya) to extinguish the fire, saving 
Gosala from immanent death.” These types of stories about the miraculous 
powers of the tirthankaras and their disciples are common in Jain texts from 
the first half of the first millennium cE. 
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EARLY LITANIES TO PRACTITIONERS 
WITH SUPERHUMAN POWERS 


Digambaras and Svetambaras not only discussed superhuman powers in 
narratives about famous monks, they also composed litanies to practitioners 
who have achieved these powers. The lengthiest of these litanies is the rddhi- 
mangala at the outset of the fourth and sixth chapters of the Satkhandadgama. 
Scholars, using pattdvalis, or lists of successions of disciples of Mahavira, 
have placed the composition of the text in the second century—in 156 CE>— 
but these traditional accounts have been challenged.” If Ohira is right to 
date discussions about extraordinary powers to the fourth century and be- 
yond, then the rddhi-mangala could be dated to that time period. In any 
case, the Satkhandagama likely belongs to the first half of the first millen- 
nium CE. 


The Rddhi-mangala of the Satkhandagama 


The so-called rddhi-mangala begins by honoring the enlightened founders 
of Jainism, the jinas, and ends with praises to jina shrines and the final and 
twenty-fourth jina, Mahavira. In between, it contains seven different groups 
of praises honoring, in order, practitioners who have achieved (1) powers of 
intellect, (2) powers of transformation, (3) powers of austerities, (4) powers 
of healing, (5) powers of physical strength, (6) powers to transform speech 
or food from ordinary to sweet, and (7) powers to make food and dwellings 
inexhaustible (aksina). 
The Satkhandagama 4.1-44 and 6.1-44 (Mahabandha 1- 44) both read: 


1. namo jindnam 

Praise to the jinas. 
2. namo ohijinanam 

Praise to the jinas who have clairvoyant knowledge (avadhi). 
3. namo paramohijinanam 

Praise to the jinas who have supreme clairvoyant knowledge. 
4. namo savvohijinanam 

Praise to the jinas who have complete clairvoyant knowledge. 
5. namo anamtohijinanam 


Praise to the jinas who have infinite clairvoyant knowledge.” 
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6. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


namo kotthabuddhinam 

Praise to those whose intellects are like granaries that store the seeds of 
teachings.” 

namo bijabuddhinam 

Praise to those who can understand entire teachings from a single word.” 

namo paddnusaérinam 

Praise to those who can have complete knowledge of a text after knowing just 
one word.” 

namo sambhinnasodaranam 

Praise to those who can hear sounds beyond the range of normal hearing.” 

namo ujumadinam 

Praise to those who have limited mind-reading capabilities (rjumati). 

namo viulamadinam 

Praise to the jinas who have extensive mind-reading capabilities (vipulamati).” 

namo dasapuvviyanam 

Praise to those who know ten pirvas. 

namo coddasapuvviyanam 

Praise to those who know the fourteen pirvas.* 

namo atthamgamahanimittakusalanam 

Praise to those who have eight different types of prognostic abilities (naimit- 
tika).*4 

namo viuvvanapattanam 

Praise to those who have the power of shape transformation (vikriyarddhi).* 

namo vijjaharanam 

Praise to the vidyadharas—those who have knowledge of magical spells. 

namo carananam 

Praise to those who have extraordinary powers of movement (caranarddhi).** 

namo pannasamananam 

Praise to those who have ascetic wisdom (prajfidsramana).” 

namo agasagaminam 

Praise to those who can travel in the sky. 

namo dsivisanam 

Praise to those who have poisonous speech.** 

namo ditthivisanam 

Praise to those who have a poisonous gaze.” 

namo uggatavanam 

Praise to those who can endure difficult fasts (ugratapas).”° 

namo dittatavanam 


Praise to those who can glow from undertaking fasts (diptatapas)." 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 
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namo tattatavanam 

Praise to those who reduce food to its elements rather than to urine, excre- 
ment, or semen.” 

namo mahatavanam 

Praise to those mendicants who can undertake all types of fasts.” 

namo ghoratavanam 

Praise to those who can bear extreme (ghora) austerities and calamities.“ 

namo ghoraparakkamanam 

Praise to those who can destroy the three worlds, make dangerous objects 
rain down, and dry up the sea.* 

namo ghoragundnam 

Praise to those who can perform fierce acts.*° 

namo ghoragunabambacarinam 

Praise to those whose celibacy ensures safety from disease, thieves, wars, etc.” 

namo dmosahipattanam 

Praise to those whose touch is medicinal. 

namo khelosahipattanam 

Praise to those whose phlegm, saliva, etc. is medicinal.” 

namo jallosahipattanam 

Praise to those whose sweat is medicinal.” 

namo vitthosahipattanam 

Praise to those whose urine and excrement is medicinal.” 

namo savvosahipattanam 

Praise to those who can heal with all parts of their bodies.” 

namo manabalinam 

Praise to those who have a powerful mind.* 

namo vacibalinam 

Praise to those who have powerful speech.” 

namo kayabalinam 

Praise to those who have a powerful body.* 

namo khirasavinam 

Praise to those who have milk-like speech or the power to transform rough 
food into milk. 

namo sappisavinam 

Praise to those who have ghee-like speech or the power to transform rough 
food into ghee. 

namo mahusavinam 

Praise to those who have honey-like speech or the power to transform rough 


food into honey. 
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41. namo amadasavinam 
Praise to those who have nectar-like speech or the power to transform rough 
food into nectar.*° 
42. namo akkhinamahdnasanam 
Praise to those who can provide an inexhaustible supply of food.*’ 
43. namo savvasiddhayadandnam 
Praise to all the Jain shrines. 
44, namo vaddhamdnabuddharisissa 


Praise to the sage Vardhamana Mahavira. 


Magical Spells of the Angavidya 


Some other early litanies to practitioners with superhuman powers are 
found ina Prakrit Svetambara text, the “Knowledge of the Parts of the Body? 
the Angavidya (AV), which details how to divine outcomes based on a vari- 
ety of sources, itemized in sixty chapters. In this text, signs shown by one’s 
bodily limbs (anga), different types of dreams, and signs in the heavens 
such as rainbows and constellations can all be used to divine outcomes. The 
Angavidya has been dated to the fourth century cE based on coins and other 
objects described in the text, but this date has been debated. While some 
Svetambaras include the text in the category of miscellaneous (prakirnaka) 
texts of the canon, others place it outside the canonical texts, in part because 
it includes many worldly topics such as sexual positions and warfare. 
Divination rites described in the first ten chapters of the Angavidya 
prescribe the pronunciation of several different mangalas and vidyds that 
contain praises to practitioners with extraordinary powers. ‘The text itself 
opens with a mangala that corresponds to the paficanamaskara plus the 
first five lines of the rddhi-mangala that praise the clairvoyant jinas (AV, 1). 
Chapter 8, then, is entitled “Bhimikarma” (Pkt. bhimikamma), or the “es- 
tablishment of a foundation.” The chapter outlines a series of rituals required 
as foundational for practicing divination through the examination of limbs 
of the body. In one rite, the practitioner should fast for three meals and 
then break the fast on the fourteenth day of the dark half of a month. Then, 
wearing unstitched garments, he should break the three-day fast seated on a 
mat made of kusa grass and recite a ritual formula eight hundred times that 
opens with the paficanamaskara and praises to people with superhuman 
powers of healing, intellect, and an inexhaustible supply of food, among 
other praises of the rddhi-mangala (AV, ch. 8, p. 8, lines 7-13). Later in the 
same chapter, before a list of twenty-three different actions such as laughing 
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and yawning that should be analyzed to predict the future, the text again 
records a series of praises that include lines similar to the paficanamaskara 
and rddhi-mangala. ‘This time, the litany praises the mendicant leaders who 
possess the eight different types of prognostic abilities, ascetics who have 
the four types of discrimination, those who know magical spells, and those 
who have extraordinary powers of movement, such as flying (AV, ch. 8, p. 9, 
lines 9-10). 

The ninth chapter of the Angavidya, which describes a scene in which 
a client who wishes to portend the future arrives for analysis, also begins 
with a mangala that includes praises of the rddhi-mangala. Along with other 
praises, it praises the Srutakevalins—the mendicants who knew the ancient, 
now-forgotten Jain scriptures the pirvas and are known for their superhu- 
man abilities and knowledge of spells. It also praises those people who know 
the eight types of prognostication (AV, ch. 9, p. 57, lines 1, 3). 


A Spell of the MahaniSithasitra 


Another example of the ritual use of part of the rddhi-mangala is found 
in the Mahdnisithasitra (ca. eighth to ninth centuries), a text on mendi- 
cant conduct that is accepted as a canonical text on mendicant discipline 
(chedasiitra) by image-worshiping Svetambaras but rejected by the anti- 
iconic Sthanakavasi and Terapanthi Svetambaras because of its late com- 
position and promotion of temple worship.” Along with describing the use 
of the paficanamaskara in a variety of contexts, the Mahdnisithasitra also 
describes an expiation rite that requires the recitation of a portion of the 
rddhi-mangala. The incantation is here termed the “Spell of Srutadevata, 
the embodiment of the scriptural teachings. The vidya is outlined in the con- 
text of a lengthy ritual that mendicants should undertake on an auspicious 
day to rid themselves of a fault (salya). 

The Mahanisithasitra instructs that for this ritual, a mendicant should 
undertake a series of fasts (@camamla) over a period of 13.5 days, recite 
the paficanamaskdra, praise the temple and mendicants, and confess to 
his wrongdoings. Then the monk should fast for two and half more days 
and, in a temple, recite one hundred thousand times an incantation that 
includes praises to Mahavira and ascetics with powers of healing, intellect, 
mind reading, and the production of an inexhaustible amount of food, 
among other powers (Mahdnisithasitra 1.7-8). In this spell, as in the spells 
of the Angavidyd, there is a connection between the superhuman powers 
invoked and the purpose of the spell. The chapters of the Angavidya show 
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a link between honoring practitioners with superhuman powers that re- 
late to divination and superhuman knowledge and the desire to cultivate 
these qualities in oneself in order to know the future. And in this spell in 
the Mahanisithasutra, the superhuman powers of knowledge, memory, and 
listening relate directly to the deity of the scriptures the spell propitiates, 
Srutadevata, who in some Jain texts is identified as the goddess of knowl- 
edge, Sarasvati.” 

However, while it may make semantic sense to place praises to knowledge 
in the context of honoring scriptures, the Mahanisitha, like the Angavidya 
and the Satkhandagama, never explains how exactly these praises operate 
in the universe. The Satkhanddgama never explains why forty-four praises 
to practitioners with superhuman powers would be placed at the outset of 
two chapters on karma theory, the Angavidyd never explains why reciting a 
praise to mendicants who can cure diseases with their bodily fluids should 
aid in divination practices, and the Mahdnisitha does not clarify why these 
praises should be recited in an expiation rite. Unfortunately, while Jain texts 
from the first half of the first millennium make plenty of references to the 
power of verbal spells and mantras, we have few detailed prescriptions of 
how they work. There are, however, early Jain discussions of how mangalas 
operate in the universe that can be used to explain the power of these spells. 


DEFINING MANGALA 


By the middle of the first millennium, it had become standard practice for 
authors of Sanskrit and Prakrit texts to place mangalas at the beginning of 
texts to ensure readers’ unhindered completion of the text at hand. The or- 
igins of this practice are unclear, though Minkowski has suggested, among 
other hypotheses, that they were first formed because of the “rise of the 
personal deity [istadevata]” and/or “the advent of astrology on the subcon- 
tinent in the first few centuries cz.” The idea that unfavorable events can 
be offset by reciting certain praises to deities, Minkowski suggests, perhaps 
emerged only after astrological traditions had established that people can 
determine and ritually change the outcomes of future events. In fact, the 
oldest Brahmanical text with a mangala Minkowski has found is a fourth- 
century text on astrology, Minaraja’s Vrddhayavanajataka.“ 

However, the theory that astrology influenced the composition of man- 
galas requires more research to substantiate. Even earlier mangalas than 
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Minaraja’s are found in Jain and Buddhist sources: Minkowski notes, for 
example, that the earliest mangala he has found comes from a Buddhist text 
from the second century ce, Nagarjuna’ Milamadhyakakarikda.® In ad- 
dition, inscriptions as early as the third-century-BcE Asokan rock edicts 1 
and 2 at Jaugada in modern-day Odisha contain symbols like the svastika 
at the outset of the inscription that appear to have functioned as auspicious 
openings to the declarations of the inscriptions. 

One of these inscriptions that certainly predates the emergence of as- 
trology on the subcontinent around the second century ce — King Kharav- 
ela’s lengthy inscription from the second century BCE at the monastic caves 
in Kalinga, in modern-day Odisha—opens with Jain praises that could be 
understood as a mangala. Before the inscription that describes King Kharav- 
ela’s excavation of the caves and other events in his life, two lines are in- 
scribed that praise the enlightened and liberated souls: namo arahamta- 
nam | namo savvasiddhanam.” These two lines are reminiscent of the most 
famous Jain mangala, the pantcanamaskara, which opens the first chapter of 
the Satkhandagama. 


The Mulacara’s Discussion of Mangalas 


Another early Jain source for mangalas is the Muldcara, an important Di- 
gambara Prakrit text on mendicant conduct attributed to Vattakera; the text 
contains mangala verses at the outset of each of its twelve chapters. While 
the Muldcara is difficult to date, evidence suggests that it is quite old. The 
seventh chapter is understood to be an earlier version of the Svetambara 
Avasyakaniryukti, which was codified between the first and fifth centu- 
ries CE.* We can thus safely place the Muldcdra in the first half of the first 
millennium. 

It is important to note that the seventh chapter of the Muldcara opens 
with a Prakrit benediction with the same meaning as the paficanamaskara 
of the Satkhandagama, though the wording differs slightly: 


kdtina namokkaram arahamtanam taheva siddhanam | 
diriyauvajjhde logammi ya savvasahiinam || 
avdsayanijjutti vocchami jahakamam samasena | 


ayariparamparde jahagada dnupuvvie || (Mil, vv. 502-3) 


Having praised the enlightened beings, the liberated beings, the mendi- 


cant leaders, the mendicant teachers, and all the mendicants in the world, 
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I will pronounce, in order, a condensed commentary on the essential 
daily duties of a mendicant (a@vasyaka) in an orderly manner according 


to the tradition of the mendicant leaders. 


The text then provides several verses of commentary on the nature and 
purpose of this mangala, suggesting that its utterance is not simply about 
gaining the favor of the advanced practitioners invoked to prevent obstacles 
that might hinder the completion of a text; it is also about more general 
goals related to happiness, the destruction of karma, and ultimate libera- 
tion. In this text, benedictions are effective because of a supplicant’s proper 
sentiment (bhava) and devotion to the correct ideals. Commenting on this 
mangala, the Muldcara claims: 


Whoever is intent on devotion and praises the enlightened one with the 
proper sentiment quickly achieves freedom from all suffering. Whoever, 
with pure speech, body, and mind, praises the five teachers who have 
the qualities [discussed in previous verses] quickly achieves liberation 
(nirvrti). This five-fold praise destroys all bad karma and is the foremost 
mangala of all the mangalas (Mii, vv. 506, 513, 514). 


Even if it was not yet termed a mantra, the Mildcara sees this fivefold 
praise not simply as affirming the power of Jain ideology, but as possessing 
power to modify karma and thus effect a variety of changes in this world. 
The Mildcara may be the earliest discussion of the nature and fruits of 
mangalas. It is certainly the earliest Jain discussion, and later analyses build 
on its claims. In Digambara sources, the two lengthiest discussions of the 
function of a mangala are found at the beginning of the Trilokaprajnapti 
and Virasena’s Dhavald, a Prakrit commentary on the Satkhanddgama that 
was composed in modern-day Karnataka, in 816 cz, during the reign of the 
Rastraktita king Amoghavarsa (1. 814-77 CE).” Since the Dhavala builds on 
both the Mildcdra and the Trilokaprajriapti, looking at the text’s analysis of 
how both the paficanamaskdara and the rddhi-mangala function in terms 
of the laws of karma will provide a type of Jain philosophy of mantras that 
developed between the early centuries cE and the early ninth century. 


The Sole Commentary on the Rddhi-Mangala 


Virasena’s Dhavala provides lengthy commentaries on both the paficana- 
maskara and the rddhi-mangala. In his discussion of the paficanamaskara, 
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Virasena first provides the history of the composition of the two manga- 
las. He describes how in the second century cz, when the entirety of the 
teachings of Mahavira was on the brink of being forgotten, Dharasena, 
the monk who possessed the remaining memory of these teachings, knew 
he had to preserve these fractions of the scriptures, so he called for two ex- 
emplary monks he could task with recording the teachings. Upon meeting 
two monks, Puspadanta and Bhitabali, Dharasena put them to a test, giving 
one monk a magical spell with an extra syllable, and the other monk a spell 
lacking a syllable. He told his two pupils to meditate on these formulas for 
a period of six fasts. Puspadanta and Bhuttabali followed his orders, and 
eventually a goddess with huge teeth revealed herself to the monk with the 
lengthened formula, and a goddess with a missing eye materialized before 
the monk with the shortened formula. Realizing they had been put to a test, 
Puspadanta and Bhitabali examined their spells, located the problems, and 
added a syllable to one and removed one from the other. These two monks 
then again meditated on the formulas, this time conjuring up two beautiful 
goddesses. When their guru Dharasena saw their deep understanding of 
the correct combination of sounds and the power of certain syllables, he 
knew these two monks were worthy of being taught the scriptures. Before 
his death, Puspadanta is said to have recorded the text’s first 20 stitras, plac- 
ing at the outset a Prakrit benediction praising the Five Supreme Beings of 
Jainism, the paricanamaskara. Bhutabali, then, is said to have completed 
the remainder of the text, opening the fourth chapter, the Vedanakhanda, 
and the sixth chapter, the Mahdbandha, with another Prakrit benedic- 
tion of forty-four lines, the rddhi-mangala (Dh 1.1.1, in SKhA, pt. 1, book 1, 
ch. 1, pp. 71-72). 

Virasena explains that these two benedictions represent two different 
two types of mangalas: those that have been composed (nibandha) for the 
text at hand, and those that have not (anibandha) (Dh 1.1.1, p. 42). Con- 
temporary Jains might immediately think that the paficanamaskdra has not 
been composed, as they often describe this mantra as eternal.” Virasena 
insists, however, that Puspadanta himself composed the five lines of this 
mangala for the Satkhandagama (Dh 1.1.1, p. 42). 

The rddhi-mangala, on the other hand, was not composed specifically for 
the Satkhandagamaa. Instead, Bhitabali took his mangala from a pirva, or one 
of the fourteen Jain scriptures composed during the lifetime of the twenty- 
third tirthankara Parsva. Virasena explains that Gautama, Mahavira’s chief 
disciple, originally placed the rddhi-mangala at the outset of the Mahakar- 
maprakrtiprabhrta, the fourth chapter of the second parva, the Agrayaniya.” 
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By the time of Bhutabali in the second century cE, Jain monks remembered 
only pieces of these scriptures, which all were eventually forgotten, so when 
Bhiatabali placed the rddhi-mangala in the Satkhandagama, he thankfully 
preserved for all time one of the few parts of the ancient Jain scriptures.” 

While this account cannot be historically verified, as scholars cannot 
confirm the existence or contents of the pirvas, it is possible that at least a 
portion of the rddhi-mangala had a life before the Satkhanddgama. In any 
case, it is important to note that Virasena does not attempt to claim these 
praises as timeless. While a mantra like om in the Upanisads, for example, 
derives its power because it is eternal and the essence of the cosmos, Virasena 
makes no such claim about these two Jain invocations. Instead, for Virasena, 
these mangalas are powerful because they praise ideal Jain practitioners, 
and this devotion and respect destroys karma, thus creating real changes in 
one’s circumstances. 

In his analysis of the paficanamaskdra, Virasena answers six primary 
questions related to a mangala: (1) what is a mangala, (2) who is the com- 
poser (kartd) of a mangala, (3) who is worthy of pronouncing a mangala 
(karaniya), (4) what is the means (updya) of a mangala, (5) what are the 
types of mangalas, and (6) what are the effects (phala) of a mangala (Dh 1.1.1, 
p. 40). He provides a number of different answers to the first question, about 
the definition of a mangala. He quotes a few lines of Sanskrit from an un- 
known text that defines a mangala as that which dissolves, destroys, slaugh- 
ters, burns, kills, purifies, and crushes both mental and physical impurities 
(mala) (Dh 1.1.1, p. 33). This exact same claim, word for word, is made in the 
Trilokaprajnapti in Prakrit,” so it must have been popular. Continuing to 
quote Sanskrit equivalents of Prakrit verses in the Trilokaprajnapti, Virasena 
also glosses the term “mangala” as that which brings happiness, or the means 
by which one moves (Vmarig = Vgam ) toward accomplishing one’s task (Dh 
1.1.1, pp. 34-35). All these understandings align with the earlier claims in 
the Muldcara: mangalas burn karma so practitioners can advance toward 
particular goals. 

To give us a sense of what, or who, could be praised in a mangala, 
Virasena further identifies mangala as the jiva, or soul, and states that it con- 
tains qualities like infinite knowledge (Dh 1.1.1, pp. 35-37). Still using San- 
skrit and thus drawing upon an earlier unknown source, he emphasizes that 
the essence of a soul (jivatva) does not exist in false views (mithyda), non- 
cessation of bad behavior (avirati), or carelessness (pramdda), so wrong- 
believers cannot be auspicious (Dh 1.1.1, p. 37). This argument seems to 
contradict the Jain understanding that all jivas contain auspicious qualities 
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like infinite knowledge, and it is only karma that causes wrong faith. To 
circumvent this objection, Virasena emphasizes that one must understand 
jiva not just as the substance, which inherently contains auspicious quali- 
ties, but also as the particular modification the substance has undergone.” 
By the time of Virasena, a key component of Jain ontology had become the 
idea that the six permanent substances (dravya) of the universe—the soul 
(jiva), matter (pudgala), motion (dharma), rest (adharma), space (akdsa), 
and time (kala)—all contain inherent qualities (guna) that undergo modifi- 
cations (parydya). Keeping this in mind, Virasena insists that only jivas that 
have undergone auspicious modifications should be considered mangala 
(Dh 1.1.1, p. 35). Ultimately, the purpose of these complicated discussions is 
to draw upon Jain ontology to ensure that praises to non-Jains will not be 
considered as effective mangalas. 

Virasena then answers the second and third questions: who is the com- 
poser of a mangala, and who is worthy of pronouncing a mangala. He claims 
that an dcdrya who has knowledge beyond the fourteen areas of Brahmani- 
cal knowledge—the four Vedas, the six limbs of the Veda (Vedanga), Nyaya, 
Mimamsa, the Dharmasastras, and the Puranas—can compose mangalas, 
and only souls that have the ability to achieve liberation (bhavya) can pro- 
nounce or engage with them (Dh 1.1.1, p. 40).”” He then answers the fourth 
question, about the means of a mangala, or what is needed for mangalas to 
work. He describes the means of the success a mangala as whatever leads to 
the accomplishment of the three jewels that the Tattvarthasttra 1.1 claims 
constitute the Jain path to liberation: right vision (darsana), knowledge, 
and conduct (Dh 1.1.1, p. 40). Here it is clear that the composer of a success- 
ful mangala must be more than a knowledgeable brahmin conversant with 
the fourteen areas of Vedic study—he must be a Jain ascetic of the highest 
rank, an dcdrya. In addition, mangalas are effective only if the reciter is 
capable of liberation and the recitation encourages right vision, knowledge, 
and conduct. 

Virasena’s answer to the fifth question, about the different types of man- 
galas, is more elaborate than these previous answers, because he employs a 
Jain hermeneutical tool whereby a word is analyzed in terms of at least four 
different categories (niksepa).”* According to texts on niksepa, humans can- 
not fully understand a word unless they examine how it can be used in differ- 
ent ways. In this case, Virasena analyzes the word “mangala” in light of the 
categories of name (naman), establishment (sthapanda), substance (dravya), 
place (ksetra), time (kala), and mode (bhava). While Virasena’s discussion 
here is interesting — especially since it promotes the important idea that the 
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context of a concept determines its meaning—it is not necessary to get into 
the weeds of his argument to understand his general claim.” Suffice to say 
that in this analysis, after listing, among other things, particular dates of 
festivals and pilgrimage sites as auspicious times (mangalakala) and places 
(mangalaksetra), he eventually defines the paricanamaskara as a bhavaman- 
gala, or amode (bhava) of a substance that at the present moment has under- 
gone an auspicious modification (parydya) (Dh 1.1.1, pp. 30-31). Ultimately, 
in this application of niksepa, Virasena’s discussion of mangala stretches far 
beyond the understanding of a mangala as a praise-cum-ritual act at the out- 
set of a text. The synonyms he provides of mangala such as merit (punya), 
purified (pita), sacred (pavitra), praised (prasasta), auspicious (siva), and 
so on demonstrate that he is not specifically discussing the paricanamaskara, 
but rather the idea of auspiciousness in general (Dh 1.1.1, p. 33). 

When Virasena answers the sixth question, about the fruits of a man- 
gala, he draws upon the Mildcara and the Trilokaprajnapti to emphasize the 
wide-ranging worldly and soteriological effects of these lines of praise. After 
claiming that the fruits of a mangala are the happiness of liberation and 
prosperity (abhyudaya) (Dh 1.1.1, p. 40), he then quotes some Prakrit verses 
similar to ones in the Trilokaprajriapti (TP 1.29-31) to provide some specific 
examples of these fruits. He confirms that praising the excellent jinas de- 
stroys obstacles and fear, ensures that malevolent deities do not cause harm, 
and guarantees that one will always achieve one’s desires (Dh 1.1.1, p. 42). 

Along with answering these six questions, Virasena also engages with an 
imagined objector. At the conclusion of the commentary on the paficanam- 
askdara of the first chapter of the Satkhandagama, the objector asks whether 
or not the sitra, or the scripture itself, should be considered a mangala (Dh 
1.1.1, p. 42). Ifa text is not a mangala, the objector reasons, then it should 
not be understood as a scripture (siitra), because as something inauspicious, 
it would cause bad karma to attach to one’s soul. On the other hand, if it 
is understood as a mangala, then there is no use in the auspicious invoca- 
tion, because one could, by means of the scripture alone, achieve one’s goals 
(Dh 1.1.1, pp. 42-43). Virasena responds to this objector by asserting that 
the mangala is necessary because the scripture and the auspicious invoca- 
tion destroy bad karmas in different ways. The mangala prevents obstacles 
in reading, while the sdtra at all times destroys innumerable forms of bad 
karma, and then eventually is the cause of the destruction of all karma. 
Refuting the objector’s comment that the namaskara also will destroy all 
karmas in the end, Virasena counters that this is not the case because with- 
out understanding the subjects of the scriptures, praising Jain holy beings 
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does not destroy karma (Dh 1.1.1, p. 43). Karma attaches to one’s soul with 
every action, so pure meditation (sukladhydna), which culminates in the 
cessation of all activity, mental and physical, is the means of the destruction 
of all karma. Namaskaras alone are not pure meditation, Virasena confirms 
(Dh 1.1.1, p. 43).*° In this way, he promotes the use of invocations for destroy- 
ing karma and making progress on the path to liberation, but he does not 
undermine the Jain ascetic path to liberation, which requires the cessation 
of activity for complete liberation. 

And in his commentary on the rddhi-mangala of the fourth chapter of 
the Satkhandadgama, Virasena continues his engagement with the imagined 
objector to further discuss the nature and fruits of a mangala. After con- 
cisely defining a mangala as that which destroys previously accumulated 
karmas (Dh 4.1.1, p. 2), he addresses an important critique related to how, 
and in which contexts, the praises of the rddhi-mangala operate. The ob- 
jector notes that if these praises destroy only karmas that hinder the study 
of scripture, then recitation at the time of death would be useless (Dh 4.1.1, 
p. 3). Virasena responds that no rule declares that mangalas destroy only 
karmas that hinder the study of scripture (Dh 4.1.1, p. 4). This means that 
while Virasena does not specify when, where, and how one should recite or 
study the rddhi-mangala outside the context of reading the Satkhandagama, 
he accepts the recitation of mangalas as a legitimate way to destroy different 
types of karmas in a variety of contexts, including at the time of death. To 
show these diverse ways in which a mangala can be used, he quotes the 
Miulacara’s verse on how the paficanamaskara destroys all bad karma, not 
just karma related to reading scripture, and another Prakrit verse similar to 
Trilokaprajriapti 1.29 that insists that a mangala must be placed at the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of a text so students can complete the text easily, 
have uninterrupted study, and retain knowledge (Dh 4.1.1, p. 4). A mangala, 
according to this commentary, should not simply be understood as a text’s 
benediction; it operates in different parts of a text, and even outside the 
context of a text, in the same way as a spell or a mantra, producing distinct 
results depending on which type of setting, action, knowledge, and devotion 
accompanies its study or recitation. 

The Dhavala, therefore, sheds light on how Jains of that time conceptu- 
alized the workings of mantras and vidyds. According to Virasena, mantras 
are effective only if paired with right vision, knowledge, and conduct learned 
from the Jain scriptures; they should be composed by knowledgeable men- 
dicant leaders; they should be recited by souls who have the ability to achieve 
liberation; they are not effective if they praise wrong-believers; their results 
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differ based on context and can relate to mundane and supramundane goals; 
and they function in this universe because their recitation modifies different 
types of karma. Virasena’s silence on how, exactly, one should use these 
praises in ritual should not be taken for this mangala’s lack of ritual use 
among Digambaras at that time, since Virasena was much more interested 
in analyzing karma theory than in outlining ritual. His mention that the 
mangala can be recited at the time of death to destroy karma and presum- 
ably bring about a better rebirth suggests that Digambaras used it in this way 
by the outset of the ninth century. 

Indeed, Virasena may have even known about geometric diagrams on 
which the rddhi-mangala were inscribed, since he references the name of 
one of these diagrams, the Ring of Disciples ( ganadharavalaya). Through- 
out his commentary on the rddhi-mangala, Virasena repeatedly refers to 
the disciples ( ganadhara) of the jinas as the people who have obtained these 
powers.*' For example, Dhavald 4.1.7 notes that the disciples must possess 
the power of “seed intellect” (kosthabuddhi) because without the ability to 
store various teachings and texts in their intellects like seeds in a granary, the 
disciples could not have compiled the twelve limbs (anga) of the canon from 
the words of the tirthankaras (Dh 4.1.7, pp. 58-59). Later in the commentary, 
he lists all the superhuman powers that are associated with the disciples, 
citing a Prakrit verse from an unknown source whose full meaning remains 
a bit obscure:® 


buddhitavaviuvanosahirasabalakkhinasussarattadi | 


ohimanapajjavehi ya havamti ganabdlaya sahiya || (Dh 4.1.44, p. 128) 


The powers of intellect, austerities, bodily transformation, liquids, 
strength, imperishability of food and space, beautiful speech, etc., along 


with the powers of clairvoyance, and mind-reading, are the ganabdlayas. 


This verse could have important implications for the history of Jain man- 
trasastra. While the meaning of the term “ganabdlaya” is not entirely clear, 
it likely refers to a ring (valaka) of the tirthankaras disciples ( gana[dhara]). 
‘The ritual diagrams we will look at in the next three chapters, termed ex- 
actly that— “Ring of Disciples” —were likely so named because these pow- 
ers associated with the disciples are inscribed in rings. In using this term, 
Virasena’s Dhavala thus not only presents a sophisticated Jain understand- 
ing of the power of certain invocations, it also suggests that by at least the 
eighth century, the rddhi-mangala was inscribed on ritual diagrams and 
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used as a powerful invocation that could manipulate a variety of situations 
unrelated to reading scripture. 


THE POWER OF A PRAISE 


The Dhavala is not the first Jain text to discuss ritual diagrams, however. 
Indeed, the ca. seventh-century Svetambara Prakrit text the Avasyakacarni 
of Jinadasa records a story of a miraculous recovery from illness via the 
propitiation of a ritual diagram that perfectly encapsulates the Jain under- 
standings of invocations analyzed in this chapter.® In this tale, a merchant, 
Jinadatta, wishes to marry the daughter of a man named Dhana, but the 
daughter, Haraprabha, is beset by illness. Jinadatta confides to the father, 
Dhana, that he knows a spell that can cure the girl, but if someone other than 
a celibate ascetic (brahmacarin) undertakes the spell, not only will the spell 
not work, but the one who recites the spell will die. Dhana thus calls for four 
different non-Jain celibates. They, as instructed, stand as guardians of the di- 
rections of a mandala and pronounce hum phadu, but upon pronunciation, 
they die. Dhana, having lost faith in these non-Jain ascetics, asks some Jain 
renunciants to participate in the ritual, but they, as pious monks who do not 
take part in such spells, refuse. Thus, in place of their participation, another 
mandala is made, the names of these Jain monks are written on it, and the 
diagram is honored. This is the trick! Haraprabha is cured. 

In discussing the early history of praises to Jains with superhuman pow- 
ers, this chapter has examined some reasons Jains supply for the success of 
Dhana’s second attempt at the spell. The power ofa praise, Virasena explains 
in the ninth-century Dhavald, does not come from the language in which 
the admiration is written, but instead is dependent on proper religious belief 
and practice.** The most powerful Jain invocations therefore include praises 
to the true celibates who are the embodiments of right vision, knowledge, 
and conduct: Jain ascetics.® Because these praises are essentially a form of 
tapas—praising mendicants—they destroy the karma that blocks the in- 
finite knowledge and power of one’s soul. 

The rddhi-mangala became an ideal component of the ritual diagrams 
used in tantric rites of initiation and meditation because of this idea that 
its pronunciation destroys karma. Because early Jain texts are so difficult to 
date, it is impossible to argue that Jains were the first to claim that utterances 
are soteriological tools because they destroy karma. It is clear, however, that 
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karma-destroying utterances, a key component of “tantric traditions,” are 
also present from an early stage of the “ascetic” tradition of Jainism. 
Another dominant concern of tantric traditions the obtainment of su- 
perhuman powers, is also present in the early stages of Jainism. In Jain texts 
from the first half of the first millennium, the idea that the destruction of 
karma allows for the manifestation of the soul’s inherent powers developed 
from an ascetic rejection of material bondage. Jains in the early centuries 
CE promoted the acquisition of superhuman powers as a natural part of the 
ascetic path to liberation. With the rise of tantric practices on the subcon- 
tinent in the medieval period, they were able build on these ascetic ideas to 
tantricize their mendicant initiations and daily worship practices. 


2 
THE 
TANTRICIZATION 
OF MENDICANT 
INITIATION 


VU 
Zs 


MANDATAS AND MANTRAS 


The Jina's Preaching Assembly 
as a Tantric Initiation Diagram 


IN SUKETU MEHTA’S 2004 PULITZER PRIZE-nominated Maximum City: 
Bombay Lost and Found, the journalist returns to the city of his youth after 
twenty-one years abroad and chronicles his time spent with right-wing mili- 
tants, corrupt cops, dancing girls, poets, gangsters, and Bollywood directors. 
Then, in the penultimate chapter, “Goodbye World,” Mehta describes the 
renunciation (diksa) of a Svetambara Gujarati family—a wealthy diamond 
merchant, his wife, and their three teenage children. He zooms in on the 
“fantastic privations” the family undertakes, describing how the husband 
and wife will never touch again, how they take vows of nonpossession, shave 
their heads, don white robes, and “literally [throw] money away” by “[fling- 
ing] out their arms, scattering rice mixed with gold and silver coins and 
currency notes” to throbbing crowds that surround the family as they pa- 
rade through the streets on a palanquin on the way to take their mendicant 
vows. By the end of the ceremony, “they have left behind everything from 
their former world; all traces of Sevantibhai the diamond merchant, Raksha- 
ben the housewife, and their Bombay-bred teenagers, Vicky and Chiku and 
Karishma. At long last, they have abandoned all their possessions.” With 
this moment, after dedicating five hundred pages to Mumbai’s dreams and 
devastations, excesses and disparities, Mehta provides a way out. 

And this is exactly what Jain mendicant initiation is in literature and 
film: a self-abnegating departure from the world. Writers of popular nonfic- 
tion and scholars of Jainism have agreed that Jain initiation is primarily an 
ascetic undertaking.* Michael Carrithers’s ethnography of Digambara Jains 
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in south India, for example, highlights the ascetic core of modern Digam- 
bara initiations by focusing on how the initiate severs ties with all worldly 
connections upon initiation, including connections to mendicants. He ex- 
plains that “the form of the ceremony ... gives no place to the notion of the 
muni sangha [mendicant community]. Unlike the Buddhists, the Digambar 
Jains do not enshrine the collectivity of ascetics in their initiation. .. . Nor 
is anything passed on which might form a bond, such as the mantra which 
is part of many Hindu ascetics’ diksa?* Carrithers emphasizes that modern 
Digambaras reject ties to a worldly community and thus uphold the “orig- 
inal project of Jainism, which stressed tapas,’ not collectivity. In this view, 
the Jain path to liberation is about cutting ties with one’s community. 

A tantric initiation, on the other hand, is seen as a separate enterprise 
from an ascetic initiation. Hindu and Buddhist tantric initiations are not mo- 
nastic ordinations—they do not require vows of celibacy, since mantras, not 
asceticism, are the key to destroying karma. In Buddhism, the ceremony in 
which one takes the vows of a Buddhist monk (pravrajya) and a tantric ordi- 
nation (abhiseka) are separate rituals. Buddhist monks can undergo a tantric 
initiation, but they do not have to undertake this ordination involving the 
construction of a mandala and a ritual ablution in order to become monks. 
Similarly, texts of the Paficaratra and the Saiva Mantramarga encourage mar- 
ried householders to initiate. The tantric path to liberation in early tantric 
traditions, therefore, is separate from the ascetic path and cannot be achieved 
on one’s own. One can receive the karma-destroying mantra used in medi- 
tative rites from a guru only after gaining acceptance into the community by 
honoring the deities of the tradition as represented in the mandala. 

Because a Jain initiation is not a tantric initiation in this way, Jainism 
has not been classified as a tantric tradition. Modern Jain initiations are 
monastic, and they contain many ascetic components that are modeled on 
descriptions of renunciation in early Jain texts such as the description of 
Mahavira’s renunciation of his life as a prince as found in the Svetambara ca- 
nonical text the Acarangasitra II (first few centuries BCE).° In this account, 
the king of the gods, Indra, anoints Mahavira with oil, perfume, fine robes, 
and jewelry, and the prince is then seated on a throne on a palanquin and 
paraded around the streets. The moment of renunciation follows: 


There, just at the beginning of night, [Mahavira] caused the palanquin 
Candraprabha to stop quietly on a slightly raised untouched ground, 
quietly descended from it, sat quietly down on a throne with the face 


towards the east, and took off all his ornaments and finery. 
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... After the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira had plucked out... his hair 
in five handfuls he paid obeisance to all liberated souls, and vowing to do 
no sinful act, he adopted equanimity (Pkt. samdiyam carittam). 

.... When the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira had adopted equanimity, 
which produced a state of the soul in which the reward of former actions 
is temporarily counteracted... he formed the following resolution: I shall 
for twelve years neglect my body and abandon the care of it; I shall with 
equanimity bear, undergo, and suffer all calamities arising from divine 


powers, men or animals.’ 


This text parallels Mehta’s account of modern renunciation in many 
ways. Both accounts describe the flaunting of wealth before it is rejected 
through the removal of clothes, the pulling out of hair, and the adoption of 
a lifestyle of extreme abnegation. The Acarangasiitra’s account of Mahavira’s 
ascetic initiation also emphasizes that his adoption of a vow of equanim- 
ity (samadyika) halts the karma he has previously accrued from coming 
to fruition. In early Jain literature, the passions (kasaya) of pride, anger, 
deceit, and greed attract karma to the soul, so removal of these passions 
through equanimity—developing a detached disposition in which one is 
unconcerned with both the good and the bad— ensures the disassociation of 
karma from the soul.’ To this day, Svetambara and Digambara monks must 
take vows of equanimity upon their initiations, and this understanding that 
karma is destroyed in the process contrasts the tantric perspective in which 
mantras destroy karmic bonds built up over previous lifetimes. 

Looking further at modern Jain ceremonies of renunciation, however, 
shows that these ascetic initiations also give great importance to mantras 
and mandalas. At the end of 2013, I participated in two of these ceremonies, 
one Digambara and one Svetambara.’ In November, in a small city ninety 
miles southwest of Jaipur, in Kekri, Rajasthan, I joined hundreds of Digam- 
bara laypeople in watching a man and his wife decide to sever their vows of 
marriage, take the lifelong vows of a Jain monk (muni) and nun (dryika), 
and join the mendicant community of Acarya Vairagyanandi.” They, like 
Mahavira, made the transition from the comforts of the wealthy to a life of 
nonposession. The evening before their renunciation, they were paraded 
around town, seated on a throne under a parasol wearing garlands and royal 
headwear, and pulled in a chariot by horses following a brass band. The next 
morning, the chariot took them to a large pavilion (mandapa) where they 
climbed atop a stage in front of hundreds of lay Jains and undertook the acts 
of asceticism associated with Jain renunciation. The initiands took vows to 
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fast all day, and the monks and nuns of their to-be mendicant community 
spent hours pulling out their hair, strand by strand, displaying to the crowd 
the initiands’ apathy to the pains and pleasures of the body and their focus 
on the source of eternal, true pleasure: the soul. The initiating guru Acarya 
Vairagyanandi recited Prakrit verses to impart to the man becoming a monk 
the twenty-eight root qualities of a mendicant, the first of which are the five 
mendicant vows: nonviolence, adherence to the truth, not taking what is not 
given, celibacy, and nonpossession. At the end of the ceremony, members 
of the lay community presented the initiands the insignia of a Digambara 
mendicant: a water pot (kamandalu) used to clean after relieving oneself, a 
broom (picchika) used to nonviolently sweep away living beings on one’s 
path, and a scripture (sdstra)—the Miuldcara, which outlines the duties of a 
Digambara mendicant.” And in the climactic moment of the renunciation, 
the soon-to-be monk stood at the edge of the stage in front of the cheering 
laypeople, removed his clothes, and adopted the meditative posture of aban- 
doning the body (kayotsarga) by standing, legs shoulder-width apart, hands 
at his sides. The most memorable moments of the ceremony, therefore, pro- 
moted the absolute renunciation of any conformity to societal norms and 
the embracement of the dualistic ascetic ideal that rejects the body and fo- 
cuses on the soul. 

This ceremony also, however, included the imparting of mantras and the 
construction of a ritual diagram. While the muni initiand’s hair was being 
pulled out, the initiating guru Acarya Vairagyanandi dropped cloves on top 
of his head and recited the key mantra of modern Digambara mendicant 
initiation, the vardhamanamantra, which can be translated as the “mantra 
of Mahavira,” or the “mantra of prosperity,” as it reflects Mahavira’s birth 
name, Vardhamana, which means “increasing,” or “thriving.” Acarya Vairag- 
yanandi also completed the rite of pulling out the initiand’s hair by pro- 
nouncing a Sanskrit version of the paficanamaskara. Then he used sandal- 
wood paste to write the seed-syllable signifying prosperity, sri, thirty-four 
times on the forehead of the initiand (fig. 2.1) and recited 108 times into a 
microphone a mantra made up of the first syllables of the names of the Five 
Supreme Beings of the paficanamaskara: a si @ u sa. 

In addition, the husband and wife, along with another man initiating 
into a lower rank of mendicancy (ksullaka), spent the eight days leading up 
to the initiation proper making offerings of coconuts to the “Ring of Dis- 
ciples” ( ganadharavalaya), a large diagram of three rings made from colored 
synthetic powder at the center of which sat an icon of the jina and a metal 
yantra on which the rddhi-mangala was inscribed. Acarya Vairagyanandi 
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FIGURE 2.1. Acarya Vairagyanandi (left) uses sandalwood paste to paint mantras on the 
head of the initiand, who has removed his clothes and has had his hair pulled out. Kekri, 
Rajasthan, November 2013. 


confirmed to me that this diagram of three rings surrounding the jina rep- 
resents the Jina’s Preaching Assembly (samavasarana)—a common image 
in Jain art and literature that represents the gathering of humans, gods, 
and animals in three concentric circles around a jina to hear him give his 
first sermon. For eight days, the initiands recited an expanded version of 
the rddhi-mangala and praises to the disciples of the tirthankaras, offering 
1,452 coconuts to the Ring of Disciples: one for each disciple. In this way, 
they used the rddhi-mangala to call the disciples into the diagram and then 
symbolically joined these disciples in gathering around the jina to hear his 
teachings. To complete the ceremony on the final day, they undertook a 
homa, making offerings to a fire as they repeated a Hindi/Sanskrit mantra 
praising the 1,452 disciples (fig. 2.2).” 

The Svetambara ceremony of mendicant promotion I witnessed also in- 
volved the recitation of the rddhi-mangala, the construction of a model of 
the Jina’s Preaching Assembly, the imparting of an invocation named after 
Mahavira, and the promotion of monastic ideals. In October 2013, I traveled 
to Surat, Gujarat, to observe the promotion (padapradana) of two image- 
worshiping (mirtipajaka) Svetambara monks, first to the rank of mendicant 
teacher (upddhyaya) and then to the highest rank of mendicancy (dcdrya/ 
siiri).? The initiating gurus— Asokasagarasuri, Jinacandrasagarasiri, and 
Hemacandrasagarastri— oversaw both these ceremonies in a single day, and 
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FIGURE 2.2. Above, the three crowned initiands offer 1,452 coconuts to the Ring of Dis- 
ciples diagram. Below, they make offerings to a fire to complete the ceremony. Rajasthan, 
November 2013. Photos courtesy of Paras Jain and Jitendra Jain for Khushbu Films. 


the monks to be promoted— Nayacandrasagara and Ptrnacandrasagara— 
took a vow to fast all day and had their hair pulled out in preparation for the 
rites. The shorter ceremony of promotion to mendicant teacher happened 
early in the morning, in the worship hall attached to the temple, and was at- 
tended only by a few dozen lay devotees and the mendicant community. To 
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become upadhyayas, the monks to be promoted received from their gurus 
the Prakrit recitation the Spell of Mahavira, the vardhamdnavidya. Seated 
on small white platforms, the gurus decorated the two monks’ right ears 
with sandalwood powder, oil, and silver foil (Guj. badla) and whispered the 
spell three times into their ears. 

In the late morning, the two monks, along with the few dozen monks and 
nuns of their mendicant community, processed onto the stage in an initia- 
tion pavilion established near a temple to undertake a much grander cere- 
mony of promotion to the rank of dcdrya. Onstage, in the presence of hun- 
dreds of lay Jains and a three-tiered model of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly, 
the monks engaged in a series of questions, answers, and recitations with 
their gurus. The disciples received the symbol of the mendicant leader, the 
sthapandcarya—the tripod made of three wooden sticks and a white cloth 
bundle of five shells (symbolizing the Five Supreme Beings) that represents 
the Jain mendicants of the past whose lineage mendicant leaders preserve." 
A monk took forty-five minutes to recite all seven hundred verses of the 
Nandisittra, an appendix of the Svetambara canon that contains instructions 
on the study of all the canonical texts and thus symbolizes the acdarya’s mas- 
tery of the scriptures and his authority to interpret them. Then, in the key 
moment of promotion, after the monks had circumambulated the model 
of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly while pronouncing the paficanamaskdara 
(fig. 2.3), the gurus whispered three times into the ritually decorated ears of 
the candidates the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader, the stirimantra, which 
contains a version of the rddhi-mangala. They also received cloth diagrams 
on which the siérimantra is inscribed, the stirimantrapata (see chapter 5). 

From one perspective, every component of these Svetambara and Di- 
gambara ceremonies upholds the ascetic ideal of the destruction of karma 
through austerities. These mendicant initiations and promotions promote 
the twelve acts that constitute tapas according to the Tattvarthasitra, includ- 
ing limiting one’s food, ignoring the needs of the body, respecting mendi- 
cants, and scriptural study. Honoring a model of the Jina’s Preaching Assem- 
bly and reciting invocations like the paricanamaskara, the rddhi-mangala, 
and the Mantra/Spell of Mahavira can be understood as the ascetic act of 
respecting mendicants. However, when we compare these ceremonies with 
their counterparts in Hindu and Buddhist tantric traditions, we also see 
that these modern Digambaras and Svetambaras impart mantras and honor 
diagrams in ways that closely resemble the rites of Hindu and Buddhist 
tantric initiations and promotions. The “tantric” and “ascetic” components 
of these modern Jain rituals are difficult to disassemble from each other 


FIGURE 2.3. The monk Nayacandrasagara, with face shield and cloth broom in his hands, 
his upper garment removed, and his head sprinkled with sanctified scented sandalwood 
powder (vdasaksepa), circumambulates the model of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly estab- 
lished for his promotion to the rank of mendicant leader. Surat, Gujarat, October 2013. 
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only because Jains have developed their mandalas and mantras from ear- 
lier Jain understandings: the image of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly and 
the idea that praising mendicants destroys karma. Moving chronologically 
through Jain texts on mendicant initiation reveals that medieval Jains drew 
upon early ascetic models to insert key “tantric” components of initiation— 
mantras and mandalas—into existing monastic ordinations. 


MENDICANT INITIATION IN EARLY JAIN LITERATURE 


Jain texts from the first half of the first millennium contain few discussions 
of the ritual of renunciation, but those that do exist shed some light on early 
understandings of the actions required to initiate as a Jain monk. The earliest 
account of Digambara initiation may be found in Kundakunda’s Prakrit text 
the Pravacanasara, which likely dates to the first half of the first millennium 
and must have been composed by the eighth century.” The beginning of the 
third chapter dedicated to mendicant duties briefly describes the process of 
renouncing the world: 


Having again and again honored the liberated souls (siddha), the mighty, 
supreme jinas, and the monks (muni), if he desires release from suffering, 
may he become a monk, having taken leave of all his relatives, having 
been let go by elders, his wife and children, and being intent on the culti- 
vation of knowledge, faith, conduct, austerities, and power. 

He prostrates himself before a monk who is the head of a mendicant 
group (ganin), fixed in virtues, endowed with distinctive family, form, 
and age, and honored by mendicants, saying “Admit me,’ and he is ac- 
cepted into the mendicant order. 

I do not belong to others, nor do others belong to me; there is nothing 
that is mine here: thus determined and conquering his senses, he adopts 
a form similar to that in which he was born [i.e., nudity]. 

The [external] mark [ofa Jain monk] consists in possessing a form in 
which one is born (being nude), in pulling out the hair on one’s head and 
face, in being pure, in being devoid of violence, etc., and in not attending 
to the body (apratikarman). The [internal] mark [of a Jain monk], which 
is the cause of freedom from rebirth, consists in being free from infat- 


uation (mirccha) and intentional activity (drambha), in being endowed 
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with purity of consciousness (upayoga) and action (yoga), and in having 
no desire for anything else.’° 

Having adopted [these] mark[s] at the hands of an excellent guru, 
having bowed before him, and having heard the course of duties con- 
sisting of vows, when one begins to practice [these vows], he becomes a 


monk (sramana).” 


In modern Digambara initiation ceremonies, in order to become a muni, 
initiates must recite the next two verses— Pravacanasdra 3.6—7—that out- 
line the twenty-eight root qualities (milaguna) of a male mendicant (sra- 
mana). These root qualities are: 


(1-5) The five mendicant vows: 

nonviolence (ahimsd) 

truth (satya) 

not taking what is not given (asteya) 

celibacy (brahmacarya) 

nonpossession (aparigraha) 

(6-10) The five restraints (samiti):" 

care in walking 

care in speaking 

care in accepting alms 

care in picking things up and putting them down 

care in relieving oneself 

(11-15) Restraining the five senses 
(16-21) The six essential actions that must be performed daily (dvasyaka):” 

equanimity (sdmayika), or lack of attachment and aversion 

recitation of the Prakrit hymn of praise to the twenty-four jinas 
(caturvimsatistava), 

veneration of mendicants (vandana), the ritualized honoring of 
one’s gurus 

repentance (pratikramana), the standardized Prakrit recitation of 
repentance for faults performed, knowingly or unknowingly 

abandoning negative acts (pratyakhydna), the adoption of tempo- 
rary vows to restrict food and other worldly pleasures 

abandoning the body (kdyotsarga), the adoption of the meditative 
posture in which on stands, feet shoulder-width apart, hands 
dangling at one’s sides 


(22) Pulling out one’s hair 
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(23) Nudity 

(24) Not bathing 

(25) Sleeping on the ground 
(26) Not brushing one’s teeth 
(27) Eating standing 


(28) Taking meals once a day 


These twenty-eight mendicant requirements were likely formulated quite 
early, with one of the earliest Digambara texts on mendicant conduct, the 
Miulacara, also identifying the same twenty-eight qualities (Mal, vv. 2-3). 
Narrative accounts of the initial entrance into a mendicant group 
(pravrajya) from Svetambara canonical texts from the first half of the first 
millennium such as the Bhagavatistiitra (Bh) and the Jidtadharmakatha 
(Jfid) provide a bit more information about the rituals surrounding initi- 
ation. The majority of these accounts describe how the initiands face the 
northeast, ritually pull out their hair, remove their clothes and ornaments, 
and approach a senior mendicant, circumambulating him three times and 
expressing an intent to renounce using a standard formula found in multiple 
texts. The Jndtadharmakathd contains a lengthy description of the renunci- 
ation of Prince Megha, who decides to renounce into the mendicant order 
of Mahavira.” In this account, Prince Megha has his hair cut to the length 
of four fingers, is ritually bathed with gold and silver pots, and then parades 
through the city on a palanquin. Facing east, the prince sits on the palanquin 
with his mother and his nurse, who carries two symbols of a Svetambara 
monk—a broom and an alms bowl—that she bought from a shop so that she 
could gift them to the prince upon his renunciation (Jfid 1.143). After reach- 
ing a temple outside the north Indian city of Rajagrha, the prince stands to 
the northeast of Mahavira, removes his clothes and ornaments, pulls out his 
hair in five fistfuls, and makes three circumambulations of Mahavira while 
reciting an intention to renounce that includes a description of the state of 
the world as ablaze with the fire of decay and death, a statement of faith in 
the Jain teachings, and a declared desire to have one’s hair pulled out and 
to accept the ascetic way of life (Jd 1.140-59).” In these early accounts, the 
pulling out of one’s hair seems to constitute the key rite of renunciation.” 
While the general Prakrit term for pulling out one’s hair is mumddvana, 
the specific rite performed at renunciation is known as “pulling out of five 
fistfuls of hair,’ and this phrase often appears as shorthand for renunciation. 
The Svetambara Jfiatadharmakatha and the Digambara Pravacanasara 
thus provide some clues about what early Jains were required to do in order 
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to renounce the world. In these texts, we can see the celebratory and ascetic 
components of modern Jain initiations. We see the procession around town 
of the initiand that promotes these Jain ideals to the larger community, pro- 
claiming renunciation as the ideal undertaking. We also see the ascetic core 
of the rite: the removal of clothes for Digambaras; and for initiates of both 
sects, the pulling out of one’s hair, the adoption of mendicant vows, the gift- 
ing of the insignia of a mendicant, and an dcdrya’s acceptance of a disciple. 
The Digambara Pravacanasdra’s account in particular emphasizes the life 
of extreme abnegation a mendicant must accept, sleeping on the ground, 
not brushing one’s teeth, and eating only once a day while standing. Just 
as in the narrative of Mahavira’s renunciation from the Acdrangastitra—in 
which his adoption of the vow of equanimity halts the inflow of karma—in 
this account as well, “freedom from rebirth” requires that the mendicant 
have “no desire.” This ascetic core of Jain renunciation belongs to the ear- 
liest layer of the rite, found in texts from the first few centuries of the first 
millennium. 


THE JINA’S PREACHING ASSEMBLY 
IN EARLY JAIN LITERATURE 


Texts from the first half of the first millennium also describe another com- 
ponent of modern mendicant initiations and promotions: the Jina’s Preach- 
ing Assembly. Both Digambara and Svetambara narratives of the lives of the 
twenty-four tirthankaras confirm that when a tirthankara achieves enlight- 
enment, the gods construct this assembly hall for him to give his first sermon 
to members of all classes of living beings, and this image of a tirthankara 
seated at the center of three concentric rings of living beings has become one 
of the most popular Jain temple images, with Digambaras and Svetambaras 
from the medieval period onward commonly constructing two- and three- 
dimensional models of the assembly.” The most influential early account of 
this assembly is found in the Avasyakaniryukti, a Prakrit commentary on 
the Svetambara canonical text the Avasyakasutra that contains narratives 
of heroes and discussions of doctrine. Because it was compiled over a long 
period of time, it is difficult to date the sections of the Avasyakaniryukti, 
but its final compilation likely occurred in the fourth to fifth centuries cE.™ 

The Avasyakaniryukti explains that after Mahavira achieved omni- 
science (kevalajndna), the gods rushed to the scene to construct an assem- 
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bly hall where he could give his first teaching. The animal vehicles of the 
gods (the abhiyoga deities) and one of the four classes of gods (the vyantara 
gods who inhabit the uppermost region of the underworld) first readied the 
space by sprinkling water and flowers and establishing in the four directions 
gateways decorated with ornaments and banners. The three other classes 
of gods then arrived on the scene to construct three zones where audience 
members could sit to hear the jina preach at the center of the assembly.” The 
vaimdanika gods, who live in traveling palaces in the heavens, constructed a 
wall (vapra) of jewels and gems protecting the area closest to the jina. The 
jyotiska gods, the celestial bodies of the middle world, made a wall of gold 
and jewels protecting the middle section, and the bhavanavasin gods, who 
inhabit the palaces of uppermost region of the heavens, made the outermost 
wall out of silver and gold. Then, at the center of the assembly, on a plat- 
form ornamented with jewels, other gods prepared Mahavira’s seat, placing 
a throne and a canopied stool beneath a tree. The assembly was ready for 
the jina. Mahavira entered from the east and sat on his throne under three 
parasols, flanked by fly whisks. The vyantara gods then made three identical 
images of Mahavira to face the other directions so that he would appear 
simultaneously to everyone in the assembly. 

After a full circumambulation of the assembly, gods, humans, and animals 
took their places in the three zones surrounding Mahavira, with movement 
toward him marking a progression from a lower to higher spiritual status. In 
the innermost zone of the assembly, the gods and humans were situated in a 
strict hierarchy. Mahavira’s disciples, for example, as the most spiritually ad- 
vanced humans, sat closest to their guru, with the eldest disciple seated the 
closest. In the middle zone, animals took their places, while the outermost 
zone was saved for the vehicles of the gods.** With the audience members 
thus arranged, Mahavira was able to impart the truths of life and death to 
all the living beings in the universe simultaneously, with the Prakrit prose 
commentary, the Avasyakacirni, explaining that the jina’s teachings, upon 
arrival at the listeners’ ears, were translated into their own languages.” In the 
assembly, the Avasyakaniryukti explains, “there is neither oppression, nor 
wrong talk, nor mutual hate, nor fear” (562). Nalini Balbir has thus argued 
that the Jina’s Preaching Assembly manifests equanimity, “ability to consider 
all beings as having as much importance as oneself””* In this way, the Jina’s 
Preaching Assembly represents the ascetic path to liberation. It contains 
the teachings of right vision, knowledge, and conduct; it embodies equa- 
nimity; and movement from the border to the center of the assembly— from 
animals, to laypeople, to ascetics, to the jina—maps the levels of existence 
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through which one must progress to destroy one’s karma, realize the infinite 
knowledge, bliss, and power of one’s soul, and never reincarnate again. 

Though no extant image of a samavasarana predates the medieval pe- 
riod, they may well have existed by the time these textual accounts were 
composed. The eighth-century Svetambara monk Haribhadrasiari, author of 
the Avasyaka, a Sanskrit commentary on the Avasyakaniryukti, references 
diagrams (pata) of the assembly mentioned by previous monks.” In addi- 
tion, between the first century BCE and first century CE, Jains had developed 
diagrams with a seated image of a jina surrounded by a symmetrical design. 
These diagrams were carved into stone “tablets of homage” (dyagapata), 
which have been found in Mathura, in north India, and may have been used 
as objects of worship “within a monastic or temple setting.” The so-called 
Dhanamitra dyagapata at the State Museum, Lucknow, for example, which 
is dated to ca. 20 BCE, contains a circular diagram at the center of which 
sits a jina in front of a lotus. Three zones surround the jina, and four three- 
pronged symbols (nandipada) emerge out of the jina in each of the four 
directions.” Though this does not necessarily represent the Jina’s Preaching 
Assembly and we cannot be certain what exactly these images represented at 
this early period, ayagapatas like this show that the representation of a jina 
seated at the center of three concentric rings, or zones, can be traced back 
to the earliest known Jain images. 

Thus, when medieval Jains, in conversation with non-Jains, wanted to 
develop an image representing their tradition to be constructed during initi- 
ations, they did not need to appropriate a mandala from another tradition— 
they had for centuries been using a perfectly symmetrical representation of 
their tradition with their main object of reverence at the center. Medieval 
Jains tantricized their mendicant initiation ceremonies by building on early 
speculations about language’s ability to destroy karma to develop initiation 
mantras. They also built on these earlier depictions of the Jina’s Preaching 
Assembly to develop an initiation mandala. 


THE TANTRICIZATION OF SVETAMBARA INITIATION 


Throwing a Flower onto a Mandala 


The eighth-century Haribhadrastiri composed an important early Svetam- 
bara account of these tantric components of initiation. Haribhadrastri was 
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one of the most prolific and important Svetambara monks of the medieval 
period, and several hagiographies have been written about him; but little is 
known about his actual life. From the contents of the texts attributed to him, 
however, it is clear that he was well versed in a wide array of non-Jain prac- 
tices, including Saiva and Buddhist tantric traditions.” 

Haribhadrastri’s Prakrit manual on lay and mendicant conduct, the 
Paficasakaprakarana (PP), which contains one of the earliest known pre- 
scriptive accounts of a Svetambara mendicant initiation, engages with these 
non-Jain tantric traditions.” At the outset of the chapter on renunciation, 
Haribhadrastiri emphasizes the ascetic component of renunciation found in 
earlier Svetambara texts by defining renunciation as “pulling out one’s hair” 
(PP 2.2). He also, however, shows his acceptance of certain tantric elements 
of initiation. He refers to Jain scriptures as tantras in the final verse of the 
chapter on initiation,” and he devotes almost half of the text’s discussion of 
initiation to the description of the construction and ritual use of a model 
of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly in a way that resembles the tantric use of 
mandalas. 

Haribhadrastri’s description of the creation of the Jina’s Preaching As- 
sembly corresponds exactly to the account of the assembly in the Avasyakan- 
iryukti, which makes sense, since he composed a commentary on this text. 
He first describes how the gods should be invited to purify the ritual space 
by means of the “opened oyster shell” (muktasukti) mudrd (PP 2.12-13). He 
does not specify who should make this hand gesture, but in the ceremony 
in Surat, a mendicant leader showed this gesture and recited mantras invit- 
ing the inhabitants of the assembly while laypeople made offerings of water 
and flowers. According to Haribhadrasiri, the gods of the clouds should 
be invited by the sprinkling of scented water, the goddesses of the seasons 
with the sprinkling of flowers and water, and the gods of the fire with the 
offering of incense (PP 2.13-14). The vaimdanika, jyotiska, bhavanavasin, and 
vyantara deities are then invited so that the assembly can be constructed. 
Three ramparts dividing the three sections of the samavasarana should be 
constructed out of jewels, gold, and silver, respectively, the gates of the as- 
sembly should be established in the four directions, and the banner, wheel, 
parasols, sacred tree, throne, and so forth should be placed at the center of 
the assembly (PP 2.15-16). Then the inhabitants of the assembly should be 
invited. A jina icon should be placed at the center of the samavasarana atop 
a supreme color (PP 2.17). The jina’s disciples, monks, vaimdnika goddesses, 
and nuns should be invited into the southeast section of the assembly (PP 
2.20). The bhavanavasin, vyantara, and jyotiska goddesses should be estab- 
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lished in the southeast section of the assembly, while their male counterparts 
should be in the western section (PP 2.21). The vaimanika gods, men, and 
women should be established in the northeastern section of the innermost 
zone of the assembly, inside the first wall (PP 2.21). Animals such as serpents 
and deer should take their places in the zone inside the second wall, and 
the animal vehicles of the gods should be situated inside the third wall, in 
the zone farthest from the jina (PP 2.22). It is not clear whether physical 
representations of all these beings should be created or whether they should 
simply be called into the model by means of mantras, but the text declares 
that the jina should be placed on a color, and the vaimanika gods, along with 
men and women, should be represented in their respective colors (PP 2.21), 
suggesting a vibrant, ornately decorated, three-dimensional representation 
of this assembly that aligns perfectly with earlier scriptural accounts. 

After the construction of the preaching assembly, the guru should blind- 
fold the initiand with a white cloth and give him a flower, which the initiand 
should throw onto the replica of the assembly. Where the flower falls deter- 
mines the birth placement from which the disciple has come and into which 
he will be born in his next life (PP 2.25). If, after three attempts, the aspirant 
cannot land the flower within the Jina’s Preaching Assembly, he is deemed 
unfit to initiate (PP 2.27). A candidate determined suitable for initiation by 
landing a flower on the assembly, however, should circumambulate the guru 
three times, dedicating himself to his teacher (PP 2.29). 

Haribhadrastiri concedes that not all monks accept this flower-throwing 
ritual, and he explains alternate ways of divining an aspirant’s eligibility to 
renounce. Some monks claim that a disciple’s birth placement should be 
determined by certain utterances; others believe that the appearance of the 
guru’s actions should be an indication; others believe that the brightness of 
alamp is determinative; and still others insist that the purity of the initiand’s 
actions establishes birth placement (PP 2.26). This recognition of diverging 
views suggests that the flower-throwing rite was a contested component of 
Jain initiation, perhaps introduced to Jain ritual culture only shortly before 
Haribhadrasuri’s time. 

Indeed, in developing this rite, Haribhadrastri was likely in conversation 
with non-Jain tantric traditions, since a blindfolded candidate’s throwing 
of a flower onto a mandala is a common component of non-Jain tantric 
initiations.** While Buddhists, Vaisnavas, and Saivas all eventually inter- 
preted the rite to be a determination of the disciple’s initiation name, early 
textual formulations of initiation rites do not provide clear reasons why a 
mandala would have to be constructed for the ceremony, and different texts 
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provide a range of ritual purposes for the flower throwing beyond simply 
naming the candidate. The earliest surviving text of the Saiva Mantramarga, 
the Malasitra of the Nisvdsatattvasamhita (ca. 450-550 CE), indicates that 
the initial initiation (vidyadiksa) requires the drawing of a round or square 
mandala with a lotus at its center that the initiand must view the morning 
of his initiation.* It does not, however, mention the flower-throwing rite, in- 
stead simply stating that upon seeing the mandala, the initiand “is released 
from all the bonds that bind bound souls.”** Only later Saiva texts, begin- 
ning with the seventh-century Svayambhuvasitrasangraha, declare that a 
blindfolded initiand must throw a flower onto this mandala to determine 
his initiatory name: 


He should bring [the initiand], whose face should be covered by a cloth, 
into the presence of Siva. He should tell him “Throw this garland, my dear 
(anga), onto [the mandala in which resides] Siva” The name made known 
by the fall of that [garland] should be proclaimed [to the initiand as his 


initiatory name], followed by the word—siva.” 


Vaisnava Paficaratrikas also may have taken time to develop this idea 
that the landing place of the flower should determine the initiate’s name. 
While most later Paficaratra texts claim that where the initiand throws his 
flower onto a mandala determines his initiation name and the mantra he 
should use in later rituals, two earlier texts, the Jayakhyasamhita and the Sat- 
vatasamhitd, outline separate naming rites and do not specify the purpose of 
the flower-throwing rite. According to the Sdtvatasamhita, the guru should 
take the disciple “by the hand,” blindfold him, and have him “toss arghya 
[from] the afjali. [Then the disciple] may see the mantra’s highest abode, 
which bestows [the fulfillment of every] wish.’* 

Esoteric Buddhists in China, as well, first inserted the construction of 
a mandala into their initiation ceremonies and only later developed the 
flower-throwing rite to determine the initiate’s name. Among the multiple 
discussions of initiation collected in the earliest Buddhist text to outline 
the flower-throwing rite, Atikttta’s Dharanisangraha (654 CE), the earlier- 
developed rituals do not mention a flower-throwing rite and involve a 
simpler mandala dedicated to a single deity at the center surrounded by 
mantras; later rites have the initiand throw a flower onto a more elaborate 
mandala.” In the Dharanisangraha, the landing place of the initiand’s flower 
on a mandala of Buddhist divinities, called the All-Gathering Mandala, de- 
termines the deity with whom the aspirant will be associated and the invo- 
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cation (dharani) he will use for esoteric rituals.*° Later developments of this 
ritual would also have the landing place of the flower determine part of the 
initiand’s name. The throwing of a flower onto the diagram constituted a 
way to combine and systematize earlier “mandala initiation rituals associ- 
ated with individual deities’ The All-Gathering Mandala could subsume 
a variety of cults of deities under a single “self-aware Esoteric tradition?” 
with initiates linked to one deity via the flower. 

Thus, while the ritual function of the initiation mandala does not remain 
static through time and from tradition to tradition, all these mandalas have 
consistently served as powerful representations of the tradition to which 
the practitioner is dedicating himself. Unlike an icon, which embodies a 
single divinity, these diagrams can become the loci of many divinities and 
represent the hierarchy of deities and mantras the tradition upholds. Jain 
initiation diagrams can thus complicate the idea that the tantric mandala 
represents a nondualistic vision of the world—“the mesocosmic template 
through which the Tantric practitioner transacts with and appropriates the 
myriad energies that course through every level of the cosmos.” Initia- 
tion mandalas do not necessarily contain the energies of the universe the 
practitioner wishes to manipulate. Jain mendicants to not want to transact 
with the animals who have come to hear the jina preach. Rather, initiation 
mandalas show the hierarchy of deities, ideals, and living beings of the tra- 
dition, with the focus of worship at the center of the diagram. 

The Jain version of this ritual, then, highlights the ideological primacy 
of the jinas and the laws of karma. Just as a Saiva or Vaisnava mandala con- 
tains a particular form of Siva or Visnu at its center and surrounds this deity 
with lower-level divinities, protector deities, and mantras, the Jina’s Preach- 
ing Assembly creates a hierarchy of souls in the universe, claiming that all 
living beings are ultimately less spiritually advanced than the enlightened, 
supreme soul that is a jina. And instead of having the flower-throwing rite 
determine the initiate’s name or chosen mantra, Haribhadrasiri’s version 
of the rite determines the candidate’s eligibility to renounce and karmic 
status.* The Jina’s Preaching Assembly should not always be considered 
to be a tantric diagram, since the ritual use of components of worship, not 
their content or iconography, should determine whether or not they are 
tantric.** In the Paficasakaprakarana, however, Haribhadrastri has made 
this diagram tantric by using it for the flower-throwing rite, thus providing 
an important account of how Jains drew upon earlier concepts and Jain 
ideology to tantricize part of the ritual of renunciation. 
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Imparting a Mantra 


The Svetambara text on mendicant conduct the Mahdnisithasittra (ca. 
eighth to ninth century) provides a discussion of another key component 
of a tantric initiation—the imparting of liberating mantras—in its outline 
of the rituals required to take the five mendicant vows (upasthapand) or to 
be promoted to the rank of ganin, the head of a mendicant group (gana). 
Though, as we saw last chapter, the anti-iconic Svetambara sects do not 
accept the Mahdanisithasitra as a canonical text because of its late compo- 
sition and promotion of image worship, image-worshiping Svetambaras to 
this day follow the prescriptions of this text when initiating and promoting 
their mendicants. In the text, Mahavira explains to his disciple, Gautama, 
the rules of renunciation. He describes how the aspirant should bow before 
his guru, gifting him clothes, and then listen to him deliver a sermon that 
arouses repulsion at worldly pursuits (samvega). The guru then should im- 
part a lifelong vow to the disciple that he must honor temple images thrice 
a day.” Mahavira continues: 


After [the disciple] has adopted the vow for life, then, Gautama, the guru, 
pronouncing, “May you be liberated, may you reach the other shore” shall 
place on the head [of the disciple] seven handfuls of a fragrant substance 
consecrated by this spell: “om namo bhagavao arahao! sijjhaii me bhaga- 
vati mahavijja! vire mahavire jayavire senavire vaddhamanavire jayante 
aparajie! svaha!” The ceremony is completed with a fast of a day and a 
half. By this spell, he, in every respect, will become liberated; he will 
reach the other shore; when a novice is confirmed as a full mendicant or 
when a mendicant is promoted to the rank of ganin, [this spell] must be 


pronounced seven times. 


While earlier accounts of initiation focus on the pulling out of hair and the 
adoption of monastic vows, this account focuses on the imparting of an 
invocation that is understood to guarantee liberation. 

Scholars of Saiva traditions have identified this imparting of liberation- 
granting mantras at the time of initiation as a key way to distinguish between 
the Atimarga (earlier ascetic Saiva sects) and the Mantramarga (later tan- 
tric Saiva sects). Jains should not be split into ascetic and tantric sects in 
this way, since they never developed a wholly tantric soteriology—a quick 
path to liberation through mantras that is separate from the monastic path. 
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However, comparing the initiation of Mahavira in the Acdrangasitra with 
this passage shows that medieval Jains also introduced the pronunciation 
of certain spells as a component of their initiations, thereby introducing a 
“tantric” component of monastic initiation. While the account of Mahavira’s 
renunciation in the Acaranga maintains that the vow of equanimity stops 
the inflow of karma, this passage claims that liberation comes by means of 
the spell: the vardhamdnavidya that we saw was imparted to the modern 
Svetambara monks in their promotion to the rank of mendicant teacher. 
The content of this spell also suggests a conversation between Jains and tan- 
tric Saivas, since the vardhamanavidya invokes masculine forms of the four 
principle goddesses of the cult of Tumburu, a form of Siva, and his sisters, 
Jaya, Vijaya, Jayanti, and Aparajita (see chapter 5). 

Another text that has been attributed to the eighth-century 
Haribhadrasitri—a Sanskrit treatise on the path to liberation, the 
Brahmasiddhantasamuccaya—provides evidence of the tantricization of the 
promotion of mendicant leaders. This text may be the earliest to describe 
the promotion of a mendicant leader using the séirimantra that we saw is im- 
parted to mendicant leaders to this day. In this ceremony, “a pupil, on the ap- 
propriate day and ina suitable state of purity, should be given the siri-mantra 
by his teacher along with sprinkling of the head with sandalwood powder 
(abhivasanda).”® The text also hints at a similar ceremony to the one described 
in the Paficasakaprakarana wherein the throwing of a flower onto a model 
of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly determines the candidate’s rank, since it 
says that the “station and so on” (sthdnddi) of the pupil should be known by 
means of the fall of flowers and other offerings onto the Jina’s Preaching As- 
sembly.”' With this account, we can piece together the clues we have from the 
Paficasakaprakarana, the Mahdnisithasitra, and the Brahmasiddhantasamuc- 
caya to confirm that by around the eighth century, at least some Svetambaras 
had adopted two key components of tantric initiation: the construction of 
a ritual diagram preceding the promotion to different ranks of mendicancy, 
and the guru’s imparting of a mantra on the day of the initiation or promo- 
tion, with different invocations imparted for different ranks of mendicancy. 


THE TANTRICIZATION OF DIGAMBARA INITIATION 


Fewer Digambara texts chart the tantricization of initiation. No known 
medieval Digambara text provides a full account of the rituals involved in 
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mendicant initiation, but a few descriptions of rituals modeled on mendi- 
cant initiations offer some insight. The earliest of these accounts, the ini- 
tiation rites of a dedicated layperson (updsakadiksa), is found in the Adi- 
purana (AP), which tells the life story of the first tirthankara, Rsabha. Acarya 
Jinasena—a disciple of Virasena, the composer of the Dhavala whom we 
met last chapter—composed the Adipurana in forty two chapters in Sanskrit, 
and the text features the inclusion of mantras in Jain rituals, in particular 
the fortieth chapter, which outlines sixteen life-cycle rites (samskara) for 
“Jain Brahmins.”” Jinasena likely had access to knowledge about non-Jain 
tantric traditions, since he was employed in modern-day Karnataka in the 
court of the Rastraktita king Amoghavarsa (r. 814-80), where kings before, 
during, and after Amoghavarsa’s time supported non-Jain, especially Saiva, 
tantric sects.* 

Chapter 38 of the Adipurdna describes how Bharata, Rsabha’s son and 
the emperor of the universe (cakravartin), having established himself in his 
capital in north India, Ayodhya, lectures his subjects on the proper ritual 
actions of a lay Jain. Bharata insists that a twice-born (brahmin) has two 
births: one from his mother and another from ritual actions. A true twice- 
born performs 108 rites: fifty-three rituals related to birth (garbhdnvaya), 
forty-eight rituals leading to initiation (diksanvaya), and the seven acts that 
occur only because of the fruition of meritorious acts (kartranvaya), from 
birth as a human male to initiating as a monk and gaining liberation (AP 
38.51—53; see chapter 4). Here, the verses on initiating as a monk (parivrajya) 
recall Kundakunda’s Pravacanasara in describing the rite as adopting one’s 
appearance at birth (jataripa) (AP 39.78), but initiation is also glossed as 
a nirvanadiksa (liberating initiation; AP 39.156), suggesting knowledge of 
non-Jain tantric traditions, since this term is used for the highest level of 
initiation in non-Jain tantric texts (see chapter 3). 

Other parts of chapter 39, which outlines nineteen of the forty-eight rit- 
uals leading to initiation, also hint at knowledge of non-Jain tantric initi- 
ations into a mandala. While Jinasena does not give the particulars of the 
rites involved in the initiation of a monk, his brief outline of the rituals for 
an initiation of a layperson is likely modeled on contemporaneous mendi- 
cant initiations. This lay initiation, “gaining a place [in the Jain community]” 
(sthanalabha), is listed as the third ritual leading to renunciation, following 
“descent [into the right path]” (avatara), in which a worthy teacher’s sermon 
compels the aspirant to follow the true teaching and reject false teachings, 
and “adopting right conduct” (vrttalabha), in which the aspirant bows before 
the guru (AP 39.36). Jinasena prescribes that after a person accepts a guru 
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and the Jain teachings in this way, experts should construct one of two types 
of colored diagrams inside a pure Jain temple ( jindlaya) using finely ground 
powder (ciirna) mixed with either water or sandalwood paste. They should 
construct either an eight-petaled lotus or a circular diagram where the jina 
is established ( jinasthanamandala), which likely refers to a representation 
of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly. The diagram should be worshiped, and the 
mendicant leader (siri) should have the initiand enter the mandala facing 
the icon of the jina (presumably at the center of the diagram). Touching the 
head of the disciple, the guru should pronounce, “This is your lay initiation,” 
Having touched the initiand’s head according to the procedure of the rite of 
“pulling out five fistfuls of hair” and having said, “You are purified by means 
of this diksa? the guru should announce, “By this mantra, all of your bad 
karma (papa) is purified” and teach the initiand the paricanamaskara (AP 
39.40-43). Having been taught this mantra, the initiate is then allowed to 
break his fast and return home (AP 39.44), where he should expel the icons 
of false gods from his house (AP 39.45-48). He should then perform Jain 
rites such as fasting, temple worship, and listening to the meanings of the 
Jain scriptures (AP 39.49). 

While the Adipurana lacks a detailed description of a monk’s renunci- 
ation, this discussion of lay initiation hints at the tantricization of Digam- 
bara initiation. Jinasena has expertly combined early Jain teachings with 
medieval ritual developments. The initiation is still ascetic—the initiate 
has his hair pulled out—but the ceremony also includes a mantra and a 
mandala. Like Haribhadrasiri, Jinasena likely also used the Jina’s Preaching 
Assembly as a mandala that the initiand should honor in a similar manner 
to non-Jain tantric initiation rituals. Jinasena also has the guru impart a 
karma-destroying mantra at the time of the hair-pulling ceremony, having 
the guru remind the initiand that the mantra destroys all bad karma. The 
pancanamaskara here becomes the perfect Jain initiatory mantra because 
of the understanding first formulated in the Muldcara that “this fivefold 
praise destroys all bad karma and is the foremost mangala of all mangalas” 
(Mui, v. 514). Jinasena thus relies on an old Jain understanding of the power 
of praising spiritually advanced souls to develop a “tantric” component of 
initiation, and we saw that Digambaras continue to this day to recite the 
paricanamaskara at the time of the guru’s pulling out of the initiand’s hair. 
Kundakunda’s Pravacanasara and early narratives of the renunciation of the 
tirthankaras— including the description of Mahavira’s renunciation in the 
Acarangasiitra—document the praising of souls (siddha) as a crucial com- 
ponent of renunciation.™ The insertion of the paficanamaskara into the cer- 
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emony of initiation, then, maintains this practice by using a mantra whose 
second line praises the siddhas. 


ASCETIC INITIATION AS INEXTRICABLY SOCIAL 


The history of Jain monastic initiations from the eighth century to the 
present day, therefore, displays a gradual integration of tantric and ascetic 
components. However, for many non-Jain, especially Buddhist, traditions 
that distinguish between a monastic and tantric initiation, initiating into a 
mandala in order to become a mendicant combines two paths to liberation 
that have been separated. A narrative at the outset of Amoghavajra’s early 
eighth-century translation of the foundational Buddhist esoteric scripture 
the Sarvatathdgatatattvasamgraha, for example, establishes a key difference 
between tantric and ascetic means of achieving enlightenment. In this story, 
the Tathagatas, the deities dedicated to the Buddha Vairocana, approach 
Sarvarthasiddha, an ascetic in meditation, and reject the idea of using “as- 
cetic practices to achieve unsurpassed bodhi [enlightenment].” The Tathaga- 
tas tell Sarvarthasiddha that instead of performing austerities, he “should 
dwell in the samadhi [meditation] contemplating the self and employ the 
mantra of accomplishing the self-nature.’® In this tantric tradition, enlight- 
enment is accomplished through the ritual use of a mantra. And in Charles 
Orzech’s analysis of this account, he explains that “the story of Sarvarthasid- 
dha’s conversion from solitary asceticism to esoteric initiation in abhiseka 
seems intended to make an important point about tantric practice: . . . En- 
lightenment, in this model, is inextricably social”** Sarvarthasiddha cannot 
achieve enlightenment on his own; he needs to receive a mantra from his 
guru in a tantric initiation into a mandala that represents the deities of the 
tradition. We thus could establish the “ascetic” path to liberation as solitary 
and the “tantric” as social. 

However, the ease with which medieval Jains integrated “tantric” man- 
dalas and mantras into Jain ascetic initiations in the medieval period shows 
that the ascetic Jain path to liberation was never a solitary undertaking. 
The earliest accounts of renunciation in Digambara and Svetambara sources 
require that a disciple initiate into the lineage of an dcarya. Indeed, Svetam- 
baras maintain that after the death of Jamba (the last mendicant to achieve 
liberation), sixty-four years after the death of Mahavira, the time period 
became so degraded that wandering alone was no longer allowed by the 
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tradition, since disciples could easily fall off course without the guidance 
of gurus.” Similarly, the Digambara Muldcdara has harsh words for anyone 
who considers becoming a solitary ascetic. Leaving one’s mendicant group 
(gana) to wander alone brings insult to one’s guru, the tearing apart of the 
scriptural tradition, the soiling of the Jain community (tirtha), stupidity, 
confusion, lack of virtue, and fatalism (Mul, v. 151). 

Indeed, one of the main components of Jain asceticism—celibacy— 
developed not in order to create solitary renunciants, but in order to es- 
tablish guru-disciple relationships and lineages that would be antithetical 
to the dominant Brahmanical hereditary orders. Buddhism, Jainism, and 
other ascetic movements that arose in the early centuries BCE emphasized 
celibacy not only as a key ascetic practice but also as a social institution that 
rejected Brahmanical orthodoxy, in which fathers pass Vedic rituals on to 
their sons. “As a social institution . .. celibacy can have social and ideological 
dimensions different from simple chastity, such as negating the religious 
value of the institution of marriage and of procreating children,” Patrick 
Olivelle explains.* These ascetic movements were the first in the subconti- 
nent to develop the idea that in order to achieve liberation, one must join a 
community linked not by blood, but by vows. 

Therefore, because Jainism has always been communal and concerned 
with proper lineage, adding to initiation ceremonies the transmission of a 
lineage’s mantra and the worship of a diagrammatic representation of the 
Jain community—the Jina’s Preaching Assembly —was a natural develop- 
ment of an dcdrya’s acceptance of a disciple into a mendicant community. 
Texts confirm that by at least the eighth century, Jain ascetic initiations had 
been tantricized in this way to include mandalas and mantras. Texts from 
the following centuries, then, confirm that the pronunciation and inscrip- 
tion of the rddhi-mangala became a key component of the construction of 
these tantric initiation diagrams for Svetambaras and Digambaras of differ- 
ent ranks. 
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SECTS AND SECRECY 


Comparing the Mantras of 
the Levels of Initiation 


THE RESEARCH FOR THIS BOOK BEGAN witha mystery. In June 2008, a Di- 
gambara family from Delhi took me to visit one of the most influential living 
Digambara nuns, Aryika Jfanamati (b. 1934), who spends most of her time 
in Hastinapur, about ninety miles northeast of Delhi, where she has estab- 
lished a research center and pilgrimage site dedicated to the study of the Jain 
cosmos. At the pilgrimage site’s bookshop, I purchased about a dozen short 
Sanskrit ritual manuals edited with Hindi explanations by Jaanamati and 
her disciples. One of these manuals describes the construction and worship 
of the multicolored, circular Ring of Disciples diagram that Digambaras to- 
day honor in the days leading up to their mendicant initiations. In this man- 
ual, the description of the ritual begins with five Sanskrit verses outlining the 
contents of this diagram. According to these verses, at the center of a circular 
yantra sits a hexagram. Inside the six corners of this figure sit six syllables: 
a pra tica kre phat. Between the six corners of the central figure sit six more 
syllables: vi ca kra ya sva ha. In circles surrounding this central figure, what’s 
called the rddhimantra—the forty-four lines of the rddhi-mangala plus four 
additional Prakrit praises—are inscribed.’ By honoring these forty-eight 
rddhis through the ritual propitiation of the yantra, the introduction to 
Jfanamati’s manual confirms, worshipers themselves can obtain these su- 
perhuman powers.’ 

When I purchased this manual, I knew nothing about the contents or use of 
this yantra. I did not know that modern Digambaras require the propitiation 
of this diagram for the initiations and promotions of mendicants (fig. 3.1), 
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FIGURE 3.1. On the day before her initiation to become a lower-level nun (ksullika), an 
initiand follows the instructions of a lay ritual specialist to offer a coconut and an orange to 
the Ring of Disciples diagram modeled according to Aryika Jaanamati’s manual. A metal 
yantra sits atop a throne above the hexagram at the center of the diagram. Forty-eight 
svastikas representing each line of an expanded rddhi-mangala surround the central image. 
Pushpagiri, Madhya Pradesh, November 2019. 


and I had little idea what the apraticakra-mantra inscribed in the central 
six-cornered figure could mean. However, I had seen the diagram’s name— 
the Ring of Disciples ( ganadharavalaya)—before. For Svetambaras, the 
stirimantrapata—the Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendicant 
Leader gifted to dcdryas upon their promotions—is also sometimes called 
the Ring of Disciples, and it too contains variants of the rddhi-mangala in 
rings around a central image.’ 

With these similarities in mind, I asked JAanamati about the meaning of 
the mantra at the center of the Digambara Ring of Disciples and the histor- 
ical connections between these Digambara and Svetambara diagrams. But 
she gave me no clear understanding of the mantra’s meaning and simply em- 
phasized the power of these particular consonant combinations. She was also 
unaware of the Svetambara diagram of the sarimantra. She confirmed that 
Digambaras have different mantras called the stirimantra, but none of them 
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contain the rddhi-mangala and they are not inscribed on cloth diagrams 
that are gifted to mendicants. Instead, Digambara ritual specialists or men- 
dicants use a variety of different Prakrit and Sanskrit mantras that they call 
strimantra to consecrate temple images.* The historical relationship between 
the Digambara Ring of Disciples and the Svetambara Cloth Diagram of the 
Mantra of the Mendicant Leader thus became a mystery I had to solve.° 

To date, scholars and practitioners have overlooked the historical con- 
nections between these Digambara and Svetambara initiation mantras and 
ritual diagrams, in part because Svetambaras have published dozens of me- 
dieval texts on the initiation and promotion of monks, but Digambara have 
published only a few brief discussions of premodern mendicant initiation 
and promotion.° In addition, Jain scholars and practitioners often pay little 
attention to the meanings of the contents of yantras. Yantras, as Jianamati 
explained, find their power not necessarily in the meaning of their mantras 
but in the assumption that the sounds of the recitations themselves are pow- 
erful through their association with particular traditions and mendicants. 
Not surprisingly, then, when I asked more than a dozen Digambara monks 
about the apraticakrd-mantra at the center of the Ring of Disciples, they 
also did not know its exact meaning or provenance. And scholars are in the 
same boat as these mendicants, since they too have not closely examined 
the contents of yantras—perhaps because these yantras are difficult to read 
in the way scholars typically read religious texts. Yantras have no explicit 
narratives, codes of conduct, or philosophical puzzles about which to make 
arguments. Many of the manuals outlining the contents of these diagrams 
read like cookbooks, filled with recipes involving the inscription of “non- 
sense” syllables such as hrim, hriim, hraum, and so on. It is easy to overlook 
these diagrams as essentially pan-Asian amulet-like miracle workers that do 
not necessarily tell us much about the tradition of Jainism as a soteriological 
system or anything else. 

Scholars have also overlooked the connections between these Digam- 
bara and Svetambara initiation diagrams because research projects on Jain- 
ism often focus solely on one sect, reinforcing the existing divides in modern 
Jain communities that JAanamatt’s lack of knowledge about the Svetambara 
surimantra highlighted. Despite her erudition, Jianamati did not know the 
Svetambara understanding of the rddhi-mangala. This is not unusual: many 
Svetambaras and Digambaras today are unaware of the practices of members 
of the other sect. On my 2008 trip to Hastinapur, for example, the Digam- 
bara family who drove me from Delhi spent days at Jaanamatis Digambara 
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temple compound, Jambudweep, but never visited the Svetambara temples 
next door. This is common—Svetambara and Digambara temples often sit 
side by side at pilgrimage sites or in cities, yet worshipers of one sect rarely 
if ever visit the temples of the other sect. 

This does not mean, however, that Jains are uninterested in the beliefs 
and practices of members of other sects. In the past hundred years, import- 
ant Jain mendicants have organized many intersectarian gatherings, and 
1974 saw the publication of the Prakrit-and-English text Saman Suttam, 
which seeks to reconcile the teachings of the sects and received approval 
from leaders from diverse Jain communities.’ During my fieldwork in 2013, 
2016, and 2019, Svetambara and Digambara monks familiar with my com- 
parative project regularly asked about the texts of the other sect. Because 
Svetambara and Digambara mendicants rarely interact, my visits with them 
often became more about me telling the mendicants about the practices 
of the other sect than them answering my questions. In 2013, during the 
rainy-season retreat (caturmdsa), when mendicants of both sects reside in 
one location for four months, one Svetambara monk residing just outside 
of Mumbai even walked with me from the Svetambara temple where he was 
staying to the neighboring Digambara temple so that he could discuss the 
Ring of Disciples diagram with a Digambara monk (fig. 3.2). 

Examining the manuals of the other sect, the mendicants became in- 
trigued. Digambara monks confirmed what Jfanamati had told me: when 
they are promoted to the rank of mendicant leader, neither are they im- 
parted the stéirimantra nor are they gifted cloth diagrams on which it is in- 
scribed. Indeed, in November 2019, at the newly built Digambara pilgrimage 
site Pushpagiri, twenty-five miles northeast of Indore, Madhya Pradesh, I 
attended the promotion of three Digambara monks—Pulakasagara, Pra- 
mukhasagara, and Pranamasagara—to the rank of dcdrya, and for their 
promotion, their guru Acarya Puspadantasagara imparted to each of them 
what the modern manual Vimal Bhakti Sangrah terms the dcdryamantra. 
At the promotion ceremony, the three monks sat on wooden thrones on- 
stage in front of thousands of lay devotees gathered in a ritual pavilion, and 
Acarya Puspadantasagara, dropping cloves on their heads, repeated into a 
microphone: “om hrim srim arham ham sah dcaryaya namah” (Vimal Bhakti 
Sangrah, 452). This Sanskrit mantra is quite different from the Svetambara 
stirimantra that is whispered into the ears of monks to make them dcaryas. 
It is in Sanskrit, not Prakrit, and it contains seed syllables, arham, the mantra 
for an omniscient soul, and a praise to the dcdrya, not the rddhi-mangala. 
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FIGURE 3.2. The Digambara Acarya Kusagranandi (left) and Svetambara Pannyasa 
Arunavijaya (right) discuss the Ring of Disciples (the book in front of them). Mumbai, 
September 2013. 


Digambara monks today do, however, whisper siirimantras into the ears 
of temple images when consecrating them. They also construct diagrams of 
the Ring of Disciples for image consecration ceremonies, and I was able to 
participate in a few of these ceremonies in Hastinapur and Jaipur in 2013. 
Through these observations of ritual, discussions with mendicants and lay 
ritual specialists, examinations of Digambara manuscripts, and compari- 
sons with Svetambara texts, it became clear to me that present-day Digam- 
bara image-installation ceremonies contain vestiges of the tantricization 
of medieval mendicant promotion, in which Digambara dcdryas were im- 
parted a sérimantra upon their promotions and used this mantra in parts of 
temple image consecration rites that imitate their own promotions. While 
no published premodern manuals on Digambara mendicant initiation exist, 
several medieval Digambara manuals on the consecration of temple images 
have been published. These manuals provide some of the best clues about 
the details of medieval Digambara mendicant initiations because they not 
only embed the initiation of a monk into the consecration of a temple image 
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but also model parts of the consecration ceremony on the promotion of a 
monk to the rank of dcarya. 

Comparing these Digambara accounts with medieval Svetambara 
sources on mendicant initiation and promotion confirms that even though 
modern Digambara and Svetambara monks know little of the other sect’s 
practices and their initiation diagrams have evolved to look quite differ- 
ent, medieval Digambaras and Svetambaras were in conversation with each 
other when tantricizing their rites of renunciation. Svetambara texts on 
mendicant conduct from the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries and roughly 
contemporaneous Digambara image consecration manuals confirm that 
medieval Jains developed the Digambara Ring of Disciples and the Svetam- 
bara Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader in collabora- 
tion, modeling their initiation diagrams on the Jina’s Preaching Assembly. 
For mendicants of both of these sects, the rddhi-mangala of these diagrams 
became an ideal mantra of initiation and promotion because of its con- 
nection to the superhuman powers of the disciples of the tirthankaras. By 
reciting this litany, mendicants could not only promote themselves as true 
ascetics who are connected to the founders of the Jain tradition, they could 
also destroy karma and develop themselves as superhuman protectors of 
the lay community. 

Simply comparing the practices of Jain sects does not, however, pro- 
vide a full understanding of how these mendicant ceremonies developed. 
To understand the development of different levels of ordination within Jain 
monasticism based on the use of different mantras and yantras, Svetam- 
bara and Digambara mendicant initiations and promotions must also be 
examined in the context of non-Jain tantric traditions. Both Svetambaras 
and Digambaras used the rddhi-mangala to develop rites of promotion to 
various ranks of mendicancy that in some ways parallel the levels of promo- 
tion in the traditions of the Saiva Mantramarga, Vaisnava Paficaratra, and 
tantric Buddhism. In the medieval period, Jains seamlessly tantricized their 
existing levels of monasticism by associating a different mantra with each of 
these ranks. Higher levels of initiates within the Svetambara tradition, then, 
were gifted cloth diagrams on which these mantras were inscribed to use in 
daily rituals (see chapter 5). Thus, on the one hand, ascetics rose up the ranks 
of mendicancy by performing the twelve acts that constitute tapas in the 
Tattvarthasitra, including fasting, honoring mendicants, and the progres- 
sive study of Jain scriptures. On the other hand, monks also rose in station 
through “tantric” ordinations, by receiving different esoteric mantras and 
ritual diagrams (pata) from their gurus. 
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EARLY RANKS OF JAIN MENDICANCY 


Svetambara and Digambara texts from the first half of the first millennium 
discuss many different ranks of mendicancy. We have already seen that 
the most famous Jain invocation, the paficanamaskdra that is found in the 
Satkhanddgama, praises three different types of mendicants: mendicant 
leaders (Gcdrya), mendicant teachers (upadhydaya), and ordinary mendicants 
(sadhu). Early Svetambara texts outline other mendicant ranks as well. The 
Svetambara canonical text the Sthandngasitra, for example, confirms that af- 
ter the ceremony of renunciation (pravrajyda), a mendicant becomes a novice 
(Saiksa) or antevasin for a period of a week, four months, or six months, after 
which he undergoes confirmation (upasthapana/upasthapanda), becoming a 
full mendicant, often called a sthavira.* Higher-level male mendicants in- 
clude the pravartin, who perhaps looked after “the administrative aspect 
of the group of monks,” and the vacaka, who may have been responsible 
for giving lectures.’ Another position, the upadhydya, was designated as 
the scholar within a group of monks whose “chief duty was to give proper 
reading of the sitra to the junior monks.”” The Svetambara canonical text 
on mendicant conduct the Vyavahdrasitra, which has been dated to the 
first few centuries BCE, confirms that the upddhydya must have knowledge 
of monastic discipline and have been a monk for at least three years before 
confirmation." The highest level of mendicant, then, is the leader of a men- 
dicant group, the dcdrya, who is in charge of initiating new disciples.” The 
Vyavaharasitra 3.7 maintains that the dcdrya must be morally outstanding, 
have been a monk for eight years, and have studied two key Svetambara 
“limbs” (anga) of the canon, the Sthandngasitra and Samavayangasitra.° At 
this point in Svetambara literature, the term “ganin” (leader of a group of 
mendicants, gana) is sometimes used interchangeably with dcdarya, but other 
sources consider them separate posts." In addition, female Svetambara ini- 
tiates had similar ranks. The ganini was the highest level of female initiate, 
or the female equivalent of an dcarya or ganin who led a group of nuns. The 
pravartini was “responsible for the moral discipline of nuns under her care,” 
while the sthaviri was the equivalent of a sthavira.* 

Early Digambara texts on monastic conduct also describe different levels 
of promotion within mendicancy. The Mildcdara provides some understand- 
ing of the members of a mendicant group when it claims that a mendi- 
cant should not reside without an dcdrya, upddhydya, pravartin, sthavira, 
and ganadhara (leader of a smaller group). According to the Muldcara, 
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the dcdarya is skilled in instructing his disciples, the upddhydya teaches the 
dharma, the pravartin runs the monastic community, the sthavira teaches 
propriety of conduct, and the ganadhara protects the gana." The dcarya, ac- 
cording to another verse, is skilled in instructing his initiates and maintain- 
ing their unity, is a master in the meaning of the texts, has achieved fame, is 
skilled in rituals and right action, and speaks properly.” The Mildcdra sug- 
gests that the dcarya initiates disciples, but the description of renunciation 
from Kundakunda’s Pravacanasdra indicates that a ganin also may initiate 
new disciples (see chapter 2). 

Svetambara and Digambara texts from the first half of the first millen- 
nium therefore agree that there are ordinary mendicants, mendicant teach- 
ers, mendicants who were perhaps in charge of bureaucratic matters within 
the mendicant group, and leaders of mendicant groups. These texts do not 
outline the rituals required for promotion to these different ranks, but it is 
clear that a mendicant’s knowledge of scripture, moral conduct, teaching 
abilities, and standing in the mendicant group would determine his ability 
to rise up the ranks of Jain monasticism. The twelve internal and external 
acts that constitute tapas in the Tattvarthasutra—the daily practices of men- 
dicants such as expiation and study—advance Jain monks in the mendicant 
hierarchy. 


TANTRIC LEVELS OF INITIATION 


By the seventh century, tantric traditions had established a similar hierarchy 
for their initiates, using the same term, dcarya, for their leaders of the tradi- 
tion." In these traditions, however, one’s promotion to various ranks deter- 
mined not solely one’s ability to instruct and initiate disciples, but also which 
ritual uses of mantras and mandalas an initiate was allowed to perform to 
obtain superhuman powers and inch closer to liberation. In the Saiva Man- 
tramarga, by the time of the seventh-century Svayambhuvasitrasangraha, 
a hierarchy of four initiates—samayin, putraka, sadhaka, and acdrya—had 
been established.” The initiate becomes a samayin after the general initia- 
tion (samayadiksa), which involves the acceptance of the rules of conduct 
for the tradition (samaya), a construction of a mandala, and the imparting 
of impurity-destroying mantras from guru to disciple. Higher-level initiates, 
then, may undergo the liberating initiation (nirvanadiksd), in which the 
initiate becomes a putraka and is allowed to undergo either the “ablution of 
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the ritual adept who meditates on a mantra to achieve superhuman powers” 
(sadhakdbhiseka) or the “ablution of the officiant” (acdryabhiseka), which 
promotes the disciple to the rank of dcdrya, who has the right to initiate new 
disciples, perform public worship, and consecrate temple images.” Similar 
levels of initiation—which also involve the construction of a mandala and 
the imparting of mantras to destroy karmic bonds—appear in texts of the 
Vaisnava Paficaratra and in tantric Buddhist texts.” 

In his seventh-century Commentary on the Mahdavairocanatantra, the 
Buddhist Subhakarasimha outlines three levels of promotion, all of which 
require the candidate for promotion to stand inside a mandala and under- 
take an abhiseka. In the “rudimentary abhiseka of ‘binding karmic affin- 
ity’... between practitioners and the Esoteric Teaching,’ the initiates “are 
given particular mantras for the worship of the personal divinities they have 
obtained during the initiation.” The second level of initiation, the “abhiseka 
of ‘studying the Dharma . . . qualifies participants to study the elaborate 
yogic exercises consisting of numerous combinations of mantras, mudras, 
and visualizations aimed at ritually invoking the personal divinities of the 
initiates and attaining the meditative union with them.” The highest level of 
promotion, then, is the abhiseka of “transmitting the teaching,” in which one 
becomes an dcarya, or master of the tradition who is able to instruct and 
initiate disciples and consecrate temple images.” 

Tantric traditions appear to have developed the idea that higher-level 
initiates who have received the authority to use esoteric mantras are respon- 
sible for leading image consecration ceremonies. Early Saiva Saiddhantika 
and Paficaratrika texts confirm that the sadhaka should lead the ceremony, 
while later texts of these traditions require the dcdrya to do so.” Héléne 
Brunner has explained that later texts of the Saiva Siddhanta prescribe that 
the guru at the conclusion of the consecration of the dcdrya “enumerates the 
duties, or privileges,” of an dcdrya to his promoted disciple: “All these texts 
agree on three main prerogatives: diksd, pratistha, vyakhyana: the dcarya 
(and he alone) will give initiations to those deserving, perform the installa- 
tion of Siva’s images for those who ask for it, and comment on the Scriptures 
(the Agamas).”” 

These levels of initiation in many ways parallel the hierarchies of Jain and 
Buddhist monastic orders that developed in the first few centuries before the 
Common Era. However, while Buddhist tantric levels of ordination became 
separate from levels of monastic ordination, Jains from at least the eighth 
century onward tantricized their existing levels of monasticism.” Just as 
Haribhadrasiri’s Paficasakaprakarana and the Mahdnisithasitra require a 
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Jain to become a mendicant via the throwing of a flower on a model of 
the Jina’s Preaching Assembly and the receiving of the liberating vard- 
hamanavidya with a sprinkling of powder, an initiate into the Saiva Man- 
tramarga would become a samayin after a general initiation that involves 
the throwing of a flower onto a mandala and the imparting of mantras from 
guru to disciple. However, Svetambara texts do not provide a complete de- 
scription of the rites of mendicant promotion until the eleventh or twelfth 
century, and it was not until the centuries that followed that texts begin to 
outline in detail the contents and uses of mendicants’ mantras.” 

‘The period between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries witnessed an 
explosion in the production of Svetambara manuals on the mantras used in 
mendicant ritual. In the middle of the thirteenth century, the Svetambara 
acarya Simhatilakastri composed in Sanskrit the earliest known manuals on 
the Svetambara saéirimantra and vardhamanavidya, the Mantrarajarahasya 
(MRR) and the Vardhamdnavidydakalpa. Digambara image-consecration 
manuals from this period suggest they too had adopted the imparting of 
the vardhamdnavidya and strimantra to promote higher ranks of mendi- 
cants by this time. 

From one perspective, the thirteenth century seems quite late for so many 
Jains to be promoting the ritual use of mantras and mandalas. The thir- 
teenth century marks the end of what scholars have called the Tantric Age 
or the Saiva Age—the period in India beginning in the sixth century during 
which tantric traditions—especially those of the Saiva Mantramarga—came 
to prominence through the patronage of kings who wished to gain the ex- 
traordinary powers and liberation-granting initiations these traditions of- 
fered.” Jains were certainly part of this Tantric Age, with monks such as 
the ninth-century Jinasena developing some tantric ritual practices in the 
courts of kings who also supported non-Jain tantric sects (see chapter 2). 
But the influence of kingly patronage from the sixth to thirteenth centuries 
was only part of the story of why Jains began to use powerful mantras in 
mendicant promotions.” 

As Paul Dundas has shown in his studies of medieval Svetambara siri- 
mantra manuals and narratives, the establishment of monastic lineages also 
played an important role in linking different types of Jain monks to differ- 
ent mantras.*’ In the thirteenth century, when texts more frequently begin 
mentioning the importance of the sérimantra and the vardhamdnavidya, 
Svetambaras were reacting to the increased splintering of their mendicant 
communities. From the eleventh century onward, Svetambaras divided into 
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a number of different mendicant groups (gaccha, gana), with the two most 
populous mendicant lineages that survive today, the Kharatara Gaccha and 
the Tapa Gaccha, emerging in the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, re- 
spectively.” The peripatetic mendicants of these lineages who were mostly 
unattached to courts needed the support of the wealthy Jain merchant com- 
munity for food and shelter,” so in this period, a mendicant’s mantra that 
was said to ensure the destruction of enemies, the curing of diseases, and 
eventual liberation could legitimate one’s lineage, attract lay followers, and 
become “a magic weapon in the struggle for sectarian dominance” among 
Jains and non-Jains.* Therefore, while the stirimantra and vardhamanavidya 
were imparted to promote mendicants long before the thirteenth century, it 
was only in this period of the splintering of mendicant communities at the 
end of the Tantric Age that monks felt the need to specify their particular 
lineage’s uses of these mantras in texts. 


A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY SVETAMBARA 
ACCOUNT OF THE RANKS OF MENDICANCY 


Focusing on an important text from 1306 that has informed modern Svetam- 
bara manuals—Jinaprabhastri’s Vidhimdargaprapad (VMP)—provides a 
sense of how the rddhi-mangala became a component of the esoteric man- 
tras that were integrated into the monastic path to liberation. Acarya Ji- 
naprabhasitri (ca. 1261-1333) was a prolific monk of the Kharatara Gaccha 
who was born in Rajasthan and spent much of his monastic life in Delhi, 
where later chroniclers of his life claim he used his erudition and connec- 
tions to convince the sultan Muhammad bin Tughlug (r. 1325-1351) to issue 
a series of imperial edicts to protect Jains and their sites of worship.** Ac- 
cording to chroniclers of the lives of important Kharatara Gaccha monks, 
Jinaprabhastri came from a tradition of miracle-working mantra adepts 
of the Kharatara Gaccha, which from its founding in 1024 to the present 
day has had its strongholds in north and western India.* These accounts of 
the lives of important Kharatara Gaccha monks show how the mantras of 
monks played key roles in attracting the attention of laypeople and in gain- 
ing control of contested sacred sites. An account from perhaps the sixteenth 
century, for example, describes how Jinapatistiri (1153-1220) was able to use 
powder consecrated through his recitation of the siirimantra to immobilize 
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a Natha yogin in Delhi who had tried to sabotage the consecration of a 
Jain temple because he was angry that Jain laypeople refused to give Natha 
yogins alms.*° 

Jinaprabhasiri was also the leader of a newly established branch (sakha) 
of the Kharatara Gaccha, the Laghu Sakha, and therefore felt a responsibility 
to “delineate proper Kharatara practices” in works such as the Vidhimar- 
gaprapa.” The Vidhimdrgaprapda thus contains forty-one chapters, in both 
Prakrit and Sanskrit, that outline key rites of mendicancy, including the 
practice of equanimity, the twice-daily recitation of the ritual formula of 
repentance (pratikramana), the consecration of a temple image, and going 
on pilgrimage. The text provides instructions for several different types of 
mendicant initiations and promotions: the initial ceremony of renunciation 
(pravrajya; chapter 16); the ordination ceremony when the initiate takes the 
five vows of a mendicant (upasthdpana; chapter 20); and the promotions 
(padasthdpana) to the ranks of mendicant (vacandacarya; chapter 26), men- 
dicant teacher (upddhydaya; chapter 28), mendicant leader (dcarya; chap- 
ter 29), female mendicants who are in charge of larger groups of nuns (ma- 
hattara and pravartini; chapter 30), and a leader of a gaccha, or mendicant 
lineage (gandnujfid; chapter 31). 

On the one hand, monks and nuns rise up these ranks of mendicancy by 
performing what the early texts require to be promoted: the twelve forms 
of austerities in the Tattvarthasitra, including fasting and the study of Jain 
scriptures (svadhydya). Mendicants undertake the study of the authoritative 
Prakrit scriptures of image-worshiping Svetambara Jainism (4gama) in a 
structured, ritualized order that integrates obedience to the guru, fasting, 
and memorization of scripture. In Svetambara manuals on monastic practice 
such as the Vidhimargaprap4, this progressive study of scriptures is termed 
anuyoga (examination) or yogavidhi. In his chapters on yogavidhi, Jinapra- 
bhastiri requires the study of the following scriptures: three foundational 
texts (milasiitra) on daily mendicant conduct that must be understood at 
the outset of one’s mendicant career (the Avasyaka, DaSsavaikalika, and Ut- 
taradhyayana sitras);* eleven limbs (anga) that are thought to have been 
compiled by the disciples of Mahavira from the teachings of the jina him- 
self;” twelve subsidiary limbs that are supposed to complement the limbs 
(upanga); fourteen miscellaneous texts on various topics (prakirnaka);” a 
collection of “Sayings of Seers,” the Rsibhdasita; seven siitras on mendicant 
discipline (chedasittra), including the text we have examined in earlier chap- 
ters, the Mahanisithasitra; and the Nandisitra and the Anuyogadvarasutra, 
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today known as appendices of the dgamas because they describe their con- 
tents (VMP, 48-58). 

Along with the mastery of scripture, however, mendicants also rise in 
station through the daily ritual use of mantras they are imparted upon their 
promotions. Gurus promote disciples by imparting to them different man- 
tras through the sprinkling of sandalwood powder consecrated through the 
recitation of a particular mantra (vdsaksepa) and the gifting of cloth diagrams 
(pata) on which the mantra is inscribed (table 3.1). As mendicants progress 
through the levels of hierarchy, they receive mantras that include more and 
more parts of the rddhi-mangala. An examination of the rites required to 
rise through the ranks of mendicancy in Jinaprabhastri’s Vidhimdargaprapa 
highlights how increased acts of asceticism and the progressive study of 
scriptures have been linked to the transmission of different mantras and 
diagrams to mark different categories of Svetambara mendicants. 


Renunciation (Pravrajya) and Ordination (Upasthapana) 


Jinaprabhastri’s Prakrit chapter on pravrajyd (the initial renunciation of a 
Jain mendicant) describes the communal rites required to renounce one’s 
status as a householder, enter a mendicant community, and begin a regimen 
of fasting and scriptural study. This ceremony, like the initiation described 
in Haribhadrastri’s Paficasakaprakarana, requires the gathering of the lay 
and mendicant community at a temple where a three-dimensional model 
of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly has been constructed. This construction of 
the Jina’s Preaching Assembly is called nandiracand, which literally means 
“making joy,’ since it represents the moment when the truths of Jainism that 
allow practitioners to achieve the pure joy of liberation are first taught.”! 
Jinaprabhasiri’s description of the construction and worship of the Jina’s 
Preaching Assembly corresponds exactly to Haribhadrasiri’s, but it offers 
more details of the mantras to be recited and the performers of these rites. 
Laypeople, having purified themselves, should construct the three levels of 
the Jina’s Preaching Assembly out of jewels, gold, and silver” and place an 
icon of a jina at the center, while the dcdrya leading the initiation cere- 
mony should invite the inhabitants of the assembly into their assigned sec- 
tions by placing the tips of his cupped hand on his forehead (showing the 
muktasuktimudra) and reciting different Sanskrit mantras (VMP, pp. 29- 
30, lines 31-10).” 

Then, on the morning of renunciation, the initiand should perform the 
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flower-throwing test. Relatives of the initiand should ask the guru to accept 
the disciple, and the disciple should arrive at the temple on a vehicle pulled 
by horses and elephants. There, with a coconut and grains of uncooked rice 
(aksata) in his folded hands, the disciple should circumambulate the model 
of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly three times while remembering the pan- 
canamaskara. He then should throw the flowers and rice onto the assembly 
to determine his eligibility to renounce (VMP, p. 34, para. 27, lines 1-15). In 
prescribing the same flower-throwing rite as Haribhadrastri, Jinaprabhastri 
explains that dcdryas of the past claimed that the blindfolded initiand of 
wrong faith who cannot land the offerings on the model must accept from 
the guru the vow of right vision (samyaktvavrata) and be instructed before 
proceeding to initiation. Jinaprabhastri notes, however, that for initiates 
from Jain families, this test is not necessary (VMP, p. 30, lines 12-17). In this 
way, he provides a bridge between Haribhadrastri’s Paficasakaprakarana, 
which requires the blindfolded flower-throwing test, and modern ceremo- 
nies of renunciation, which do not include this test but do require initiands 
to circumambulate a model of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly, coconut in 
hand, and to place the coconut at the base of the assembly.“ 

The ceremony of renunciation proper follows this flower-throwing test, 
and it is structured around a series of Prakrit questions and answers between 
disciple and guru. The disciple, standing erect with his hands at his sides 
in the kayotsarga meditative posture, recites various ritual formulas and is 
gifted the insignia of a mendicant (the broom and so forth). He has his hair 
pulled out, he removes his householder clothes and dons the white robes of 
a mendicant, and he takes a lifelong vow of equanimity. By the end of the 
ceremony, he has received a teaching on Jain doctrine from his guru and a 
new mendicant name (VMP, 34-35). 

The novice monk then enters a period of austerities and study that can 
last up to six months during which he masters the two foundational Svetam- 
bara texts on mendicant conduct (miilasitra): the Avasyakasitra, which 
includes description of the six essential actions mendicants must perform 
every day, from equanimity to the regular adoption of the “abandoning the 
body” (kdyotsarga) posture (see chapter 2), and the Dasavaikdlikasitra at- 
tributed to Arya Sayyambhava, who is thought to have put in one scripture 
all the essential knowledge for a life of mendicancy (VMP, p. 40, line 8). The 
ritualized study of the Avasyakasiitra should last eight days, the study of the 
Dasavaikalikasttra fifteen.** 

To receive permission to study scriptures (yoganiksepa), the disciple and 
guru undertake what Jinaprabhastri calls nandi, which refers to both the 
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recitation of the Nandisitra, an appendix of the Svetambara canon, and 
nandiracana, the construction of a model of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly. 
In this rite, the guru stands next to a model of the Jina’s Preaching Assem- 
bly with the disciple at his side in the kdyotsarga meditative posture and 
grants permission to read the scriptures through a recitation of a variety 
of Jain formulas and a series of questions and answers. The rite culminates 
in the guru’s recitation of the Nandisitra, because mendicants should use 
the list of scriptures found in this text to structure their ritualized study of 
texts (for the entire yoganiksepa rite, see VMP, 44-46).” The disciple under- 
takes the dcamamla (Pkt. dyambila) fast on the day he receives permission 
to begin reading the scripture, eating only one unseasoned meal a day to 
encourage equanimity. From that day on until he completes his study of 
these two foundational texts, he should undertake a nirvikrtika fast (Prk. 
nivviya), in which he avoids modified foods that have a negative effect on 
one’s disposition: “milk, curds, butter, ghee, oil, hardened molasses, alcohol, 
meat, honey, and food cooked in oil that has been used more than three 
times” (VMP, p. 49, line 1).*8 

After spending up to six months fasting in this way and completing the 
study of the Avasyaka and the Dasavaikdlika, the initiate undergoes the cer- 
emony of ordination (upasthdpand),which also involves the gathering of the 
lay and mendicant community, the construction and circumambulation of 
a model of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly, and the recitation of a series of 
Prakrit questions and answers between disciple and guru. On the day of the 
ceremony, the novice adopts the five vows of a Jain mendicant and the sixth 
vow of not eating after sunset. To finalize the adoption of the vows, the guru 
sprinkles consecrated scented sandalwood powder and rice on the disciple’s 
head (VMP, 38-40). 

The ceremony of ordination gives the disciple the authority to under- 
take the ritualized study of the rest of the scriptures (yogavidhi). Jinapra- 
bhasiri requires the mendicant to undertake a fast— either an dcamamla or 
a nirvikrtika—for each day of scriptural study, and he follows the Nandisutra 
in dividing the texts to be studied into two types: those that have to be stud- 
ied at particular times (kdlika), and those that can be studied at any time 
(utkalika). To begin each text, the disciple and guru must perform nandi 
at the outset of each section of the text, and for kalika texts, they also must 
perform a ritual called kdlagrahana to determine that the time of study is 
auspicious. For this ritual, in the presence of the mendicant community, the 
guru and the disciple, each holding a small stick, should stand next to the 
guru's sthapandcdrya—the tripod that represents gurus who are not pres- 
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ent (see fig. 5.4 for an example of two sthdpandcaryas). After reciting various 
formulas and the first two chapters of the Dasavaikdlikasitra, they then 
should ask the mendicants present if they saw anything impure like a dead 
body or heard anything impure like a sneeze from the disciple during the 
performance of the kdlagrahana. If not, the sadhus present announce that 
the time is determined to be pure (VMP, pp. 42-44, para. 36). 

A mendicant’s study of the Svetambara canon that follows these ritual 
prescriptions should take years.*° The first text the disciple should study, 
the Uttarddhyayanasitra, which is an utkdlika scripture and thus does not 
require kdlagrahana, should take thirty-six days to complete (VMP, 50-51), 
while the last scripture to complete and the largest scripture in the canon— 
the Bhagavatisutra, a kdlika scripture that requires kalagrahana—takes six 
months and six days to study (VMP, p. 53, lines 1-2). Once the mendicant 
has mastered the Bhagavatisitra, he should have the term “gani” appended 
to his name, signaling that he is now a ganin, or a leader of a smaller group 
of mendicants (VMP, p. 53, line 34). 

Thus, while tantric Buddhists, Saivas, and Vaisnavas undertake the 
flower-throwing rite to receive permission to perform the mantra-based 
rites of their cults, Svetambaras make offerings to the mandala-like model 
of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly to begin the study of scriptures and a life 
of austerities organized around the performance of the six essential actions 
and adherence to the five mendicant vows. In the ceremony that begins a 
monk's study of scripture, the model of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly not 
only represents the path to liberation but also replicates the moment when 
the contents of the Jain scriptures were first taught. It thus makes visible the 
transmission of the teachings from a jina, to his disciples, to the modern 
guru, to his disciples. In these ceremonies of renunciation and ordination, 
the emphasis remains on asceticism as defined in the Tattvarthasitra— 
study of scripture, fasting, pulling out one’s hair, and adopting the mendi- 
cant vows. 


Higher Levels of Mendicant Promotion: Imparting 
the Vardhamanavidya and Surimantra 


As a monk advances up the mendicant hierarchy, however, his life begins 
to look more like the life of a tantric Saiva or Buddhist. He receives the 
authority—and indeed, the responsibility—to integrate the ritual use of 
certain esoteric mantras into his daily routine. As in non-Jain tantric initia- 
tions, the ritual use of different mantras becomes one of the defining features 
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of promotion ceremonies described in the Vidhimargaprapa, determining 
the difference between mendicants of various ranks and progressing Jains 
on the path to liberation. 

In the Vidhimargaprapd, a monk first receives the vardhamanavidya 
when he becomes a scriptural authority who lectures on the Jain scrip- 
tures: a mendicant preacher (vdcanacarya). This promotion can occur 
only after a mendicant has completed his study of all the scriptures of the 
yogavidhi: the two root scriptures (milagrantha: the Avasyakasitra and 
DaSavaikdlikasitra), the Nandisitra, the Anuyogadvarasitra, the Uttarad- 
hyayanasutra, the Rsibhdsita, the limbs (ariga), the sub-limbs (updnga), the 
miscellaneous texts (prakirnaka), and the books on mendicant discipline 
(chedasitra) (VMP, p. 64, lines 8-9). For the mendicant preacher’s pro- 
motion, the fourfold community of monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen 


TABLE 3.1. The mantras and mandalas of ascetic promotion in Jinaprabhastri’s Vidhimargaprapa 


Mantra imparted 


Three-dimensional 


upon ordination/ diagram constructed Cloth diagram (pata) 
Rank of mendicant promotion upon ordination gifted upon ordination 
Monk None* Jina’s Preaching None 
(muni) Assembly (samav- 

asarana) 
Mendicant preacher Spell of Mahavira Jina’s Preaching Cloth Diagram of the 
(vacandcarya) (vardhamanavidya) | Assembly Spell of Mahavira 
(vardhamanavidyapata) 

Mendicant teacher Spell of Mahavira Jina’s Preaching Cloth Diagram of the 
(upadhyaya) Assembly Spell of Mahavira 
Female mendicant Spell of Mahavira Jina’s Preaching Cloth Diagram of the 
leader Assembly Spell of Mahavira 
(mahattara / 
pravartini) 
Mendicant leader Mantra of the Men- _Jina’s Preaching Cloth Diagram of the 


(dcarya) 


dicant Leader 


(stirimantra) 


Assembly 


Mantra of the Mendicant 
Leader 
(strimantrapata) 


* The Mahdnisithasitra prescribes the imparting of the vardhamdnavidya for the ordination 
(upasthapand) ceremony (see chapter 2), but Jinaprabhastri does not. No mantra is imparted 

to the initiate upon his ordination, but unlike earlier accounts of Jain renunciation, medieval 
accounts prescribe the recitation of the paficanamaskara at every important moment in the ordi- 
nation ceremony. For the use of the paficanamaskara in the ordination ceremony, see VMP, p. 34, 
para. 27, lines 23-24, 27-28, 34. 
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should again gather in the presence of a model of the Jina’s Preaching As- 
sembly, and the preacher-to-be should sit to the left of his acarya, where, at 
an auspicious time, the guru should pronounce the vardhamdnavidya three 
times into the disciple’s right ear, which has been decorated with sandal- 
wood powder. The version of the vidya in this text is similar to the one found 
in the Mahdanisithasitra (see chapter 2). The spell calls for the success of the 
tradition by including various terms associated with victory. It too invokes 
epithets of Mahavira and invokes masculine terms related to “victory” that 
correspond to the goddesses Jaya, Vijaya, Jayanta, Aparajita, and Anihata: 


om namo bhagavao arahao mahai mahaviravaddhamanasamissa sijjhaii 
me bhagavai mahai mahavijja om vire vire mahavire jayavire senavire 
vaddhamdanavire jaye vijaye jayamte aparajie anihae om hrim svaha 
(VMP, p. 65, lines 15-20) 


After whispering this invocation, the guru gives the new vacandcarya the 
Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira, which features an inscription of the 
spell (VMP, p. 65, line 22).” 

Other mendicants are promoted to other levels by receiving different 
versions of the vardhamanavidya. When a monk is promoted to the rank of 
male mendicant teacher (upadhydya) or when a nun is promoted to the rank 
of female mendicant leader (pravartini or mahattard), the guru imparts 
slightly different versions of this invocation.” From this day onward, these 
mendicants must recite their version of the vardhamdnavidya 108 times and 
sanctify scented sandalwood powder by sprinkling it on the physical repre- 
sentation of the spell, their cloth diagram (see chapter 5). 

After a monk of supreme conduct and knowledge has studied the scrip- 
tures and daily propitiated his cloth diagram of the vardhamdnavidya for 
twelve years, he is eligible to be promoted to the highest rank of mendicancy, 
the dcdrya. At this point he should receive the siirimantra in an elaborate 
ceremony of promotion that aligns remarkably well with the one I witnessed 
in Surat in 2013 (see chapter 2). On an auspicious date, in the presence of 
a model of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly, the disciple, seated to the left of 
the guru, should ask the guru, in Prakrit, for the authority to disperse the 
meanings of the scriptures. To grant this permission, with the guru and 
the disciple standing in the kayotsarga meditative posture, the guru should 
sprinkle scented sandalwood powder consecrated by the sérimantra on a 
physical copy of the Nandisitra and recite the seven hundred Prakrit siitras 
of the Nandisitra to the gathered community of monks, nuns, laymen, and 
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laywomen, signifying the new dcdrya’s authority to safeguard and interpret 
the canonical scriptures outlined in the text (VMP, p. 66, para. 70, lines 20- 
27). After the disciple is granted the authority to interpret the scriptures, the 
key moment of transformation into an dcdrya occurs. The disciple should 
circumambulate the Jina’s Preaching Assembly three times, and the guru 
should then recite the sérimantra three times into the disciple’s right ear 
(VMP, p. 67, para. 70, lines 1-9).™ Jinaprabhastri emphasizes the secrecy of 
this ceremony and therefore does not provide the contents of the stéiriman- 
tra, noting that it should not be written in a book, to avoid undermining 
the tradition (VMP, p. 67, para. 70, line 11). He does, however, reference 
another of his texts that we will examine later in this chapter: the manual 
on the sérimantra that the newly minted dcdrya should study to undertake 
the required daily ritual propitiation (sadhana) of the cloth diagram of the 
stirimantra that he receives upon his promotion (VMP, p. 67, line 23). The 
acarya is required to daily sprinkle scented sandalwood powder on his Cloth 
Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader, consecrating the powder 
for use in initiating disciples, consecrating temple images, and performing 
miraculous feats (see chapter 5). 

With these promotions, higher-level Svetambara mendicants in many 
ways resemble the higher-level initiates in tantric traditions—the sddhaka 
and the acarya—who have undergone ritual ablutions (abhiseka), receiving 
the authority to use mantras in daily worship, initiations, and temple con- 
secrations.*> The Svetambara mendicants who receive the vardhamanavidya 
are similar to the sadhaka of the Saiva Mantramarga who uses the mantra 
that was imparted to him upon his promotion (svamantra, sadhyamantra)°* 
to undertake daily rites to achieve superhuman powers and eventual libera- 
tion. In early Jain texts, the vacandcarya and the upddhyaya are responsible 
for teaching and lecturing, but by the medieval period, after the impart- 
ing of the vardhamanavidya became part of their promotions, these Jain 
mendicants became involved in using mantrasdstra to consecrate temple 
images and to develop superhuman powers. In the Vidhimargaprapd and 
in another Prakrit hymn of seventeen verses to the vardhamanavidya, the 
Vardhamanavidyastavana, Jinaprabhastri confirms the worldly and sote- 
riological power of the Spell of Mahavira. He maintains that in supreme, 
revered ceremonies such as renunciation, ordination, the promotion of a 
leader of a mendicant group, and the temple image-consecration ceremony, 
the worshiper who is sprinkled with a scented substance that has been sanc- 
tified through the recitation of this spell seven times will achieve liberation, 
and a temple icon imparted with the spell will become worthy of worship 
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(VMP, p. 65, lines 20-21). In addition, the spell can destroy faults, prevent 
sickness, and bring other people under one’s control (VVK, 1-3). 

Similarly, the Svetambara mendicants who receive the sérimantra— 
acaryas—resemble the dcaryas of Saiva, Vaisnava, and Buddhist tantric 
traditions who have the right to initiate new disciples, comment on the 
scripture, perform public worship, and consecrate public temple images. 
Just as the Saiva dcarya upon his promotion receives the universal mantra 
the vyomavyapin to be used in public rites,” so too do Jain dcdryas receive 
the sarimantra. In the Vidhimargaprapa, the Svetambara dcarya is not only 
responsible for teaching and initiating disciples, as in early Jain texts, but 
he also must consecrate temple images, imparting the sirimantra to the 
right ear of the icon that has been decorated with sandalwood and other 
substances in a replication of his own promotion (VMP, p. 102, lines 16- 
17). Combining the tantric understanding that an dcdrya must consecrate 
temple images with the Jain understanding that dcaryas are still mendicants 
who must avoid temple worship using physical substances (dravyapija) 
caused controversy in some Svetambara mendicant lineages.>* While some 
Jains were critical of mendicants’ involvement in temple consecration, the 
use of different versions of the siirimantra in temple consecrations did allow 
mendicant groups to lay claim to certain temples. Mendicants would argue 
that only their lineage’s version of the sérimantra could properly consecrate 
a temple image,” presumably so that laypeople would fund and frequent 
temples connected to their lineage, providing them food and shelter. From 
defeating Natha yogins to making temple icons powerful images worthy of 
worship, in this period of competition between mendicant lineages, the se- 
cret invocations of Svetambara monks of higher rank became key to bring- 
ing lay monetary support to one’s mendicant community. Jinaprabhastri’s 
Vidhimargaprapa thus gives us a good idea of how medieval Svetambaras’ 
path to liberation required both austerities and mantra-based practices. 


EARLY MODERN DIGAMBARA EVIDENCE FOR 
THE MANTRAS OF MENDICANT PROMOTION 


Scholars have done much less research on the history of Digambara mo- 
nasticism, though we do know that Digambara Jains became increasingly 
splintered into competing monastic lineages at the same time as their 
Svetambara counterparts, especially after the thirteenth century. From the 
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early medieval period, Digambaras were grouped into several sarighas, in- 
cluding the Dravida, Kastha, Mathura, Yapaniya, and Mula, which were 
further divided into gacchas and ganas. The most influential of these mo- 
nastic groupings in north India, the Sena Gana and the Balatkara Gana, 
both belonging to the Mala Sangha, are first documented in texts and in- 
scriptions from Karnataka from the ninth and tenth centuries, respectively. 
Within these lineages, from about the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
a new position—the bhattaraka—emerged as the highest rank of mendi- 
cancy, above the dcdrya.” While some bhattdrakas practiced nudity, most 
wore orange robes, and they owned property such as monasteries (matha) 
attached to temple compounds throughout north, central, and south India.® 
Some of these bhattarakas, like their Svetambara dcarya counterparts, broke 
off from their lineages to establish new mendicant groups. While records 
suggest only one Balatkara Gana lineage was influential in the thirteenth 
century, “consecutive bifurcations” from the late fourteenth century onward 
led to the gana eventually being split into about fifteenth branches (sakha).“ 
There are no known medieval accounts of Digambara initiation and pro- 
motion within these lineages, but scholars in recent decades have published 
examinations of manuscripts on the promotions of Digambara mendicants 
that date to the early modern period, likely the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Tillo Detige has translated and transcribed three different man- 
uals on the consecration of a bhattaraka found in the manuscript collec- 
tions of two former bhattaraka seats of branches of the Balatkara Gana. Two 
manuscripts were found at the Chandranath Digambar Mandir in Karanja, 
Maharashtra, and the other was found in the collection at the important 
pilgrimage site in Sonagiri, Madhya Pradesh.® In addition, Ratancandra Jain 
has provided Sanskrit prescriptions for the promotion of a Digambara up- 
adhyaya, acarya, and bhattaraka said to be taken from a manuscript found 
at the pilgrimage site Sri Atigay Ksetra in Bediya, Gujarat.® I unfortunately 
do not have access to premodern rites of initiation for the rank of a Digam- 
bara monk (muni), but a brief overview of the promotion of a mendicant 
teacher, mendicant leader, and bhattdraka in this text from Bediya confirms 
that Digambaras in the early modern period, like Svetambaras, rose through 
the ranks of mendicancy through austerities and the use of mantrasastra. 
The instructions for the promotions of an upddhydaya, adcarya, and 
bhattdraka in the text from Bediya are bare-bones, each consisting of only a 
paragraph of printed text and not providing any sense of the atmosphere of 
these ceremonies, which were likely grand occasions for the lay and mendi- 
cant community to gather and celebrate the teachings of the tradition. The 
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promotions always begin with the worship (arcana) of the Ring of Disciples 
diagram, though the specific components of these diagrams are not out- 
lined. After the Ring of Disciples is worshiped, the ceremony of promotion 
begins with the ritual in which mantras physically transform the disciple 
into a supreme being—either an upddhydya, an dcdrya, or a new type of 
supreme being not found in the paficanamaskara, a bhattaraka. The person 
leading the ceremony— either the guru or a lay ritual specialist (pandita)” — 
should recite three mantras while dropping cloves and flowers onto the dis- 
ciple’s head: a Sanskrit mantra inviting (@vahana) the dcarya, upddhyaya, 
or bhattdraka into the body of the disciple; a Sanskrit mantra establishing 
(sthapanda) the supreme being in the disciple; and a Sanskrit mantra asking 
for the supreme being to remain in the disciple (sannidhikarana).°* 

If the monk is being promoted to the rank of dcarya or bhattaraka, after 
he has been transformed into a supreme being, he should receive a ritual 
ablution (abhiseka). When he is promoted to the rank of dcdrya, his feet 
should be bathed from five golden pots filled with fragrant water from pil- 
grimage places; and when he is promoted to the rank of bhattaraka, his feet 
should be bathed with the fragrant waters from 108 golden pots.” Therefore, 
while Svetambaras used the sprinkling of powder, not an ablution of water 
(abhiseka), to promote their mendicants, Digambaras appear to have ad- 
opted the abhiseka rites common to tantric Saiva, Vaisnava, and Buddhist 
promotions of dcdryas, though these abhisekas are not performed today to 
promote acaryas. 

Upon promotion to the rank of bhattdraka, the monk receives the siri- 
mantra. After the ritual ablution, the guru should give the soon-to-be- 
bhattdraka the siirimantra directly or indirectly, depending on whether 
the existing bhattaraka has died or a living bhattdraka is passing his posi- 
tion to his disciple. To transmit the siirimantra indirectly, the incumbent 
bhattaraka “ought to write down the siéirimantra on a piece of paper, which 
is then sealed and properly stored” and, according to a version of the rite 
in a manuscript from Karanja, “covered with stamped paper and deposited 
in a [box].”” 

These bhattarakas were not only powerful specialists of mantrasastra, 
however; they were also mendicants. Several early modern songs of praise 
describing the festive promotions of bhattdrakas emphasize what is not 
found in ritual prescriptions: upddhydyas, acaryas, and bhattarakas also 
upheld the twenty-eight root qualities of monks, including the five vows, 
the five restraints (samiti), and control of the five senses that are outlined in 
the earliest known Digambara account of initiation, Kundakunda’s Pravaca- 
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nasara, and adopted by monks to this day (see chapter 2).” In addition, just 
as the monk in the initiation I witnessed in Kekri received the mendicant 
paraphernalia of the broom (picchi), water pot (kamandalu), and scripture 
(chapter 2), bhattarakas also received a broom and water pot, along with a 
lotus instead of a scripture. Nemacanda’s song of praise from 1712/13 CE that 
honors Bhattaraka Devendrakirti of the Mila Sangha of Amer recounts the 
following of his consecration: 


One monk (yati) [and] five ritual specialists (pandita) together poured 
the golden pitcher. 

As he poured the [offering], Saha Ghasirama brought fame to the 
[community]. 

The king-like muni was seated on a throne, above his head a parasol 
spread. 

Taking a lotus, water-pot (kamandalu), and broom (picchi) as insignia 
of compassion. 

Taking the paraphernalia, he took renunciation, keeping the five great 
vows in mind. 

He observed the five restraints (samiti) and the. . . self-control [of 
mind, body, and speech] (gupti), bringing his five senses under 


control.” 


Digambaras and Svetambaras therefore both combined tantric and mo- 
nastic promotions, honoring a ritual diagram and receiving a secret man- 
tra in order to maintain one’s monastic vows. And while these published 
accounts of Digambara monastic promotions are quite late, evidence from 
earlier texts on image consecration suggests that Digambaras developed this 
monastic promotion with tantric elements by at least the twelfth century. 


EMBEDDING THE INITIATION OF A DIGAMBARA 
MONK IN IMAGE CONSECRATION RITES 


Medieval Digambara manuals on the consecration of a temple image pro- 
vide the closest-known analogue of medieval Svetambara sources on the 
levels of mendicant promotion, since both the initiation of a Digambara 
mendicant and the promotion of an dcarya are embedded in these rituals. I 
have had access to four premodern published sources on Digambara image 
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consecration, all in Sanskrit. The earliest, Vasunandin’s Pratisthapatha, was 
most likely composed in the twelfth century.” Nemicandra’s Pratisthatilaka 
(PrT) was composed around 1200, in Kanchipuram, Tamil Nadu.” Pandita 
Asadhara, the prolific lay scholar of the thirteenth century who spent most 
of his life in the Malava region of west-central India, also composed a man- 
ual on image consecration, the Pratisthdsaroddhdra,” and what is likely the 
latest published premodern manual, the Pratisthapatha by Jayasena, alias 
Vasubindu, has been dated to around the fourteenth or fifteenth century.” 
All these texts have influenced modern Digambara image consecration 
ceremonies. In Digambara Jainism today, many laypeople and mendicants 
understand themselves to follow one of two main traditions: either the 
Terapantha that is thought to have arisen from the writings of lay intellectu- 
als (pandita) in north India in the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries, or the 
Bisapantha.” In practical terms, this designation affects primarily how and 
what Digambaras worship, since Terapanthis have rejected the worship of 
some gods and goddesses and the use of flowers, milk, and other substances 
in temple worship, but both Bisapanthis and Terapanthis have used the same 
premodern manuals to develop their modern image consecration rites. Men- 
dicants and ritual specialists who lead these ceremonies (pratisthacarya)— 
laymen who have received ritual training from their fathers or at special 
schools— often draw upon multiple premodern texts when composing mod- 
ern ritual manuals. In January 2013 in Hastinapur, I witnessed a Bisapanthi 
image consecration ceremony led by the nun Jianamati that followed her 
own edition of Nemicandra’s Pratisthdatilaka, which includes an extensive 
appendix, an introduction, and a Hindi translation and commentary that 
draw upon other texts.” In February 2013, in Jaipur, Rajasthan, I attended 
a Terapanthi Digambara image-consecration festival led by Acarya Vibha- 
vasagara that followed the Pratistha Ratnakar, a late twentieth-century Hindi 
handbook compiled by the Terapanthi ritual specialist Pandit Gulabcandra, 
who claims that he based his text mostly on Jayasena’s Pratisthapatha, but 
that he also consulted about ninety-five texts in total, including Asadhara’s 
Pratisthasaroddhara and Nemicandra’s Pratisthatilaka.” 


The Mantras of Digambara Promotion 


In these medieval texts on image consecration, transforming an inert stone 
into the physical presence of the jina requires ritual specialists to use the 
stone representations of the tirthankaras to reenact the five auspicious events 
(pancakalyanaka) in the life of a jina: (1) conception (garbha), (2) birth 
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(janma), (3) renunciation (diksa/tapas/niskrama), (4) omniscience, or en- 
lightenment (kevalajndna), and (5) death and liberation (moksa). Since the 
third event of renunciation is modeled on the renunciation of a monk, it 
provides some evidence of the medieval Digambara rites of initiation. 

The tenth chapter of Nemicandra’s Pratisthdtilaka outlines the rites re- 
quired for the temple icon to renounce the world. These rites should occur 
on the ninth day of the image-consecration ceremony, after the lay and men- 
dicant community has reenacted the first two auspicious events, replicating 
the conception and birth of a jina.® Singing praises, lay worshipers repre- 
senting gods should take the icon of a tirthankara to a pavilion established for 
the initiation ceremony. They should set the icon below a representation of a 
tree, where it is bathed, worshiped, ornamented, and rubbed with ointments 
(PrT 10.1-4, p. 234). The vardhamdnamantra should then be pronounced 
seven times, and auspicious laywomen should perform a lamp offering to 
the icon (PrT 10.5, p. 234).*' After offerings are made to the icon, laypeople 
should place it on a palanquin and take it to a representation of a forest (PrT 
10.5, p. 234). The tirthankara icon then should undertake his initiation: his 
hair should be pulled out and worshiped by laypeople representing gods 
(PrT 10.9, p. 234), his clothes should be removed and worshiped, and four 
lamps should be lit to symbolize the jina’s attainment of the fourth type of 
knowledge, mind reading (PrT 10.10-11, p. 234). To initiate the icon in this 
way in the 2013 image-consecration ceremony I witnessed in Jaipur, Acarya 
Vibhavasagara, standing onstage in front of the congregation, removed the 
clothes of the jina icon and picked cloves off its head to symbolize the re- 
moval of his hair (fig. 3.3). 

Nemicandra’s text thus suggests that medieval Digambaras, like Svetam- 
baras, required the sevenfold recitation of an invocation named after 
Mahavira to initiate mendicants. While we cannot be sure of the contents 
of this medieval mantra, Digambara initiands are still imparted a Prakrit 
invocation termed the vardhamanamantra upon their initiations (see chap- 
ter 2).*° This mantra asks for protection, victory in the court of the king, the 
stopping of opponents in their tracks, and triumph in battle. 

The next auspicious event—the attainment of omniscience—provides 
evidence that Digambara dcaryas, like Svetambara dcaryas, were also im- 
parted the sérimantra. This fourth auspicious event occurs after the tirthan- 
kara has renounced the world, and it is described in the eleventh chapter 
of Nemicandra’s Pratisthatilaka. During this ceremony, the icon becomes 
worthy of worship through a key performance that transforms stone into 
a jina: the eye-opening ceremony. According to Nemicandra, when the 
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FIGURE 3.3. Acarya Vibhavasagara initiates an icon of a jina. Jaipur, February 2013. 


eye-opening rites are undertaken, the jina icon also obtains omniscience. 
The rites include a smearing of scented substances on the icon; the recita- 
tion of mantras to impart the qualities of a pure soul (infinite knowledge, 
perception, power, and happiness) (PrT, 261); the recitation of mantras to 
impart the fourteen miraculous signs (atisaya), such as pleasant weather 
anda halo, that accompany the enlightenment and omniscience of the jina;® 
and, at the end of the ceremony, the placement of the icon in a model of the 
Jina’s Preaching Assembly (PrT 11.6, p. 244). In addition, both Vasunan- 
din’s and Jayasena’s texts on image consecration understand the recitation 
of the stirimantra as one of the foundational rites to perform to summon the 
nature of the jina (jinatva) into the icon.™ In Jayasenda’s text, the imparting 
of the sirimantra occurs right after the eye-opening rite and bestows om- 
niscience on the icon: “The [dcdrya] should perform the eye opening. Then 
he should bestow omniscience [to the icon] by means of the siirimantra? it 
explains (Pratisthapatha, p. 117, vv. 378-79). It insists that the dcdrya should 
impart the sérimantra, suggesting that the Digambara dcdrya was at one 
point imparted the sérimantra, perhaps before the bhattdraka took over the 
role of the possessor of this secret invocation.® 
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The Ring of Disciples as a Diagram 
of Initiation and Promotion 


These Digambara image-consecration manuals from the twelfth to fifteenth 
centuries also provide some of the earliest evidence for the contents of the 
Digambara initiation diagram, the Ring of Disciples. They confirm that to 
become sacred objects of worship, temple icons not only must reenact the 
life events of the tirthankaras, they also must be sacralized by being placed 
in the presence of ritual diagrams into which the beings the temple icons 
represent are invoked. The image being installed—be it a jina icon, a repre- 
sentation of an dcarya, the footprints of a monk, or another type of temple 
image—dictates the type of diagram to be constructed for its consecration.** 
For example, for the consecration of a jina image, a yagamandala, which 
represents all the tirthankaras of the past, present, and future, should be 
worshiped at the outset of each day of the consecration ceremony (PrT, 
118-22), and to this day, ritual specialists in Digambara image consecra- 
tions follow this prescription, offering coconuts to yagamandalas made of 
colored power.*” 

In premodern texts, the consecration of a temple image of an dcdrya or 
another type of mendicant requires the construction of the Ring of Dis- 
ciples diagram, the ganadharavalaya (PrT, 328-29).** According to Nemi- 
candra, the Ring of Disciples should be constructed on a ritual platform 
on the sixth day of the worship ceremony. The size of the diagram and the 
materials used to make it are not specified, but descriptions of other di- 
agrams include colors, suggesting the construction of a large, imperma- 
nent diagram made out of colored powder.” The components of the Ring 
of Disciples in Nemicandra’s manual correspond exactly to the ones de- 
scribed in Jianamati’s ritual manual I purchased in Hastinapur in 2008. 
At the center of three concentric circles sits a hexagram with the seed syl- 
lable ksmd at its center. Inside the six corners of this hexagram, the syl- 
lables a pra ti ca kre phat are inscribed. In each external angle of the hexa- 
gram, sit the six syllables vi ca kra ya sva ha, ending with jhraum. A circle 
of goddesses—Sri, Hri, Dhrti, Kirti, Buddhi, and Laksmi—are placed at 
the six tips of the hexagram. Surrounding this central figure are forty-eight 
petals containing the forty-four lines of the rddhi-mangala and four addi- 
tional praises (PrT, 328-29). After the ninth praise of the rddhi-mangala 
(namo sambhinnasodaranam), three praises to types of enlightened beings 
are added: 
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namo sayamsambuddhanam 

Praise to the self-enlightened buddhas. 

namo patteyabuddhanam 

Praise to the buddhas who were assisted in enlightenment. 
namo bohiyabuddhanam 

Praise to the enlightened buddhas.”° 


“Praise to the Mahavira’ (namo vaddhamdandm) is then appended after 
the forty-second line of the rddhi-mangala (namo akkhinamahanasdnam). 
The redundancy of this praise—which essentially repeats the final line of 
the rddhi-mangala that honors Mahavira—suggests that these praises were 
added less for their specific meanings and more so that the number of lines 
of praises could be a multiple of eight that would fit the common eight- 
petaled structure of initiation mandalas in Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain tra- 
ditions. Therefore, just as the tirthankaras of the past, present, and future 
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FIGURE 3.4. A folio from a late nineteenth-century manuscript of Vasubindu’s 
Pratisthapatha showing the Ring of Disciples diagram. The central mantra of Ring of Dis- 
ciples diagrams is not consistent, though the apraticakra-mantra is required. Here, a San- 
skrit praise to the arhat sits at the center of the central hexagram. The apraticakra-mantra, 
with a pra ti ca kre phat beginning at the bottom of the hexagram moving clockwise, and 

vi ca kra ya sva ha moving counterclockwise, sits in the angles of the hexagram. Manuscript 
no. 486, Baba Dulicandji Bada Mandir Sastra Bhandar, Jaipur. 
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TABLE 3.2. The mantras and mandalas of premodern Digambara ascetic promotion 


Mantra imparted upon Diagram constructed 
Rank of initiate ordination/promotion upon ordination 
Mendicant Mantra of Mahavira? Ring of Disciples 
muni) (vardhamanamantra) ( ganadharavalaya) 
Mendicant teacher Unknown Ring of Disciples 
updadhydya) 
Mendicant leader Mantra of the Mendicant Leader? Ring of Disciples 
acdrya) (stirimantra) 
bhattaraka Mantra of the Mendicant Leader Ring of Disciples 


are invoked into the diagram required for the consecration of an image of 
a tirthankara, in the same way, the mendicants of the past, via the mantra 
associated with them and their superhuman powers (the rddhi-mangala) are 
invoked into the diagram used to consecrate an image of a monk. Since by 
the early modern period we have evidence that Digambaras constructed the 
Ring of Disciples in the initiations and promotions of living monks, these 
medieval texts’ descriptions of the construction of the Ring of Disciples for 
the consecration of an icon of a monk were likely modeled on the diagram 
used for initiations and promotions of living monks. 

Therefore, image-consecration manuals provide evidence that Digam- 
baras, like Svetambaras, had tantricized their levels of mendicant promo- 
tions by at least the thirteenth century, constructing an initiation diagram 
and imparting the vardhamanamantra to lower-level monks and the siri- 
mantra to dcaryas (table 3.2). At some point, the bhattdraka replaced the 
acarya as the highest rank of Digambara mendicancy and the possessor of 
the siirimantra. These mendicant leaders, then, like their Svetambara and 
tantric Hindu and Buddhist counterparts, were responsible for leading key 
parts of the image-consecration ceremony, using the siirimantra to conse- 
crate a temple icon. 


COMPARING THE RITUAL DIAGRAMS OF DIGAMBARA 
AND SVETAMBARA MENDICANT PROMOTION 


Other premodern Digambara and Svetambara sources on mendicant rit- 
ual provide even more evidence that monks of these two sects developed 
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diagrams of initiation and promotion in conversation with one another. 
Indeed, these texts begin to answer the question that initially motivated 
the research for this book: What is the relationship between the Digambara 
Ring of Disciples diagram and the Svetambara Cloth Diagram of the Man- 
tra of the Mendicant Leader? Several bhattdrakas in northwest and central 
India between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries composed Sanskrit 
ritual manuals on the worship of the Ring of Disciples, likely to define these 
rites for their own lineages as the Digambara mendicant community became 
increasingly fragmented. One manual is attributed to Padmanandin, who 
became bhattaraka of the Uttara Sakha of the Balatkara Gana” in 1328. A 
highly influential pupil of Padmanandin, Sakalakirti (1386-1442), who es- 
tablished the branch of the Balatkara Gana that would later be known as the 
Idar Sakha, also composed an important manual. A similar text on the Ring 
of Disciples is attributed to Prabhacandra, likely the bhattaraka who was 
given the seat of the Delhi-Jaipur branch of the Balatkara Gana in 1514.” And 
the most popular manual today—the one followed in the initiation I wit- 
nessed in Kekri—was composed by the bhattaraka Subhacandra in 1549.” 
Subhacandra, who held the post of bhattaraka of the Idar branch of the 
Balatkara Gana from ca. 1516 to 1556, was one of the most prolific and active 
bhattarakas of north India, traveling widely to consecrate new temples and 
composing multiple ritual manuals that remain popular today.” 

At the same time as these bhattdrakas were composing texts on the Ring 
of Disciples, Svetambara dcaryas in northwest India were composing texts 
on the Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader. The earliest 
known manual on the siirimantra, the Mantrardjarahasya (MRR), was com- 
posed by Simhatilakastri in the thirteenth century.” Essentially nothing is 
known about Simhatilakastri, but he is today understood as one of the most 
prominent medieval Svetambara composers of texts on mantrasastra, with 
works on two other important ritual diagrams, the rsimandala and the vard- 
hamanavidyapata, attributed to him.%° Acaryas from competing Svetambara 
mendicant lineages—Rajasekharastri of the Maladhariya Gaccha and Meru- 
tungastiri of the Aficala Gaccha—composed their own manuals on the mantra 
soon after Simhatilakastri did, between the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. Jinaprabhasiri’s Sirimantrabrhatkalpavivarana was composed in 1317. 

Comparing these Digambara and Svetambara manuals sheds light on the 
extensive, long-standing connections between the ritual lives of the mendi- 
cants of these communities, despite modern Jains’ lack of awareness of the 
historical connections between the two sects.” By the thirteenth century, 
and likely well before that time, both Digambaras and Svetambaras had 
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begun to use the apraticakra-mantra and the rddhi-mangala to create their 
mendicant initiation diagrams to call to mind the preaching assembly of the 
first tirthankara, Rsabha. 


The Svetambara Cloth Diagram of the 
Mantra of the Mendicant Leader 


Svetambara texts on the s#irimantra focus on the contents and ritual uses of 
the different sections (pithas or prasthanas) of the mantra over which differ- 
ent deities rule. The earliest text on the siirimantra, the Mantrardjarahasya, 
is also the longest, containing more than six hundred verses that outline 
thirteen different recensions of the mantra that divide it into one, four, five, 
or six sections (SMKS, 305-39). The first recension of the mantra Simhati- 
lakastri lists in the Mantrarajarahasya (table 3.3) is representative of other 
versions.” It, like the majority of other versions, contains five sections. The 
first section is called the “section of superhuman powers” (labdhipada), and 
it always includes lines of the rddhi-mangala. The second section comprises 
the Prakrit bahubalividyd, which praises the strength and ascetic virtues of 
the son of Rsabha, Bahubali, and the saubhagyavidya, “which appears to 
represent a string of adjectives expressing beauty and attractiveness in the 
feminine vocative case, addressed either to the presiding deity of this mantra 
or the power associated with her.’ The final three sections of the mantra 
contain variant combinations of a few syllable clusters (kiri, piri, siri, hiri, 
and dyari) that are interpreted in different texts to represent various Jain 
teachings (see chapter 5).'° 

Medieval texts on the siirimantra devote significant attention to the first 
section. The lists of superhuman powers in different labdhipadas of this sec- 
tion range between eight and fifty lines long, demonstrating that competing 
mendicant lineages distinguished themselves via these lists. The longest list 
is found in the Mantrardjarahasya (MRR, wv. 2-7), and according to Simha- 
tilakastiri, these abdhis contain one thousand different spells whose ritual 
use can produce a variety of results, among them eloquence and healing 
leprosy (MRR, v. 9). 

The Mantrardjarahasya’s discussion of the first section of the sérimantra 
also outlines a variety of rites involving the construction of yantras on which 
the first section of the mantra is inscribed. These descriptions show a direct 
relationship between the Digambara Ring of Disciples and the Svetambara 
Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader. They also show 
that at least some Svetambaras explicitly understood these diagrams to be 
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TABLE 3.3. The components of a Svetambara sirimantra outlined in the Mantrarajarahasya 


Section of the sarimantra 
(pitha, prasthana) 


Contents 


Presiding deity 
(adhisthayaka) 


1. vidyapitha 


2. mahavidyapitha 
(bahubalividya and 
saubhagyavidya) 

3. upavidyapitha 


4. mantrapitha 


5. mantrarajapitha 


namo jinanam, namo ohijinanam, namo 
paramohijinanam, namo anamtohijinanam, 
namo anamtanamtohijinanam, namo saman- 
nakevalinam, namo bhavatthakevalinam, 
namo abhavatthakevalinam, namo uggat- 
avacaranacarinam, namo caudasapuvvinam, 
namo dasapuvvinam, namo ikkarasamginam 


(praise to the jinas, praise to the jinas with 
supreme clairvoyance, with infinite clairvoy- 
ance, with supremely infinite clairvoyance; 
praise to the ordinary omniscient ones, to the 
omniscient ones who are still living, to the 
omniscient ones who are not living; praise to 
those who can endure difficult fasts; praise to 
those who know the fourteen pirvas, the ten 
piirvas, the eleven angas) (MRR, vv. 144-46) 


om namo bhagavao bahubalissa panhasa- 
manassa (om praise to Bahubali, the wise 
ascetic) (MRR, v. 161) 


om vaggu vaggu nivaggu sumane somanase 
mahumahure (MRR, vv. 161-62) 

irikali pirikali sirikali mahakali kiriyde hiriyde 
(MRR, vv. 162-63) 

om kirikirikali piripirikali sirisirikali hiri- 
hirikali dyariya dyariyakali (MRR, v. 164) 


kirimeru pirimeru sirimeru hirimeru dayari- 
yameru (MRR, v. 165) 


Goddess Brahmi/ 
Sarasvati 


Goddess Tribhuvan- 
asvamini 


Goddess of wealth, 
Sri/ Laksmi 


God of the scriptures, 
Ganipitaka Yaksa 


Mahavira’s disciple 
Gautama 


Source: SMKS, 17-20 


models of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly. Verse 69 of the Mantrardjarahasya 


describes a diagram identical to the Digambara Ring of Disciples diagram 


in Nemicandra’s Pratisthatilaka, with the apraticakra-mantra at its center: 


satkone ’praticakrayantram sadadhikadasadvyadhitrimsat | 


antardalam stutipadi digantare ganabhrtam valayam || 


Inside a six-cornered figure, there is the apraticakra yantra, [and] on 


the outside of that, in forty-eight petals, are the praises of the Ring 
of Disciples. (MRR, v. 69) 
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Elsewhere, Simhatilakasiri describes how the sérimantrapata should be 
understood as a depiction of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly made of jewels, 
gold, and silver, with the sections of the mantra situated in the different parts 
of the assembly (MRR, vv. 298-303). 

Other texts on the siirimantra describe the siirimantrapata using the 
same language as descriptions of the Digambara Ring of Disciples diagram 
with the apraticakra-mantra at its center.’ An anonymous Sanskrit manual 
on how to construct a cloth diagram of the sérimantra and recite its mantras 
tells worshipers to place the seed syllables om, hrim, and srim in the pericarp 
of a lotus and surround it with five rings in which the five sections of the 
surimantra are inscribed. The contents of the first ring are exactly the same 
as the Ring of Disciples described in the medieval Digambara manuals of 
image consecration except that the mantra for an omniscient being, arham, 
has replaced ksmd at the center of the figure: 


In the first ring, having drawn a hexagram, having placed an arham in 
the center of that [figure], having written in the six corners [of the figure] 
from right to left a pra ti ca kre phat, having written vi ca kra ya from left 
to right, having written sri hri dhrti krti buddhi and laksmi on the outside 
[of the six-sided figure], make a ring. (SMKS, 251)’ 


Another text—Jinaprabhastri’s Sirimantrabrhatkalpavivarana—also 
lists several variants of the labdhipada and documents a range of ritual uses 
for this first section, including defeating an adversary, finding success in 
battle, and removing poison (SMKS, p. 85, lines 17-20). He outlines the 
construction of one yantra of the labdhipada by explaining that practitioners 
should use sandalwood paste to draw on copper a representation of the Ji- 
na’s Preaching Assembly that has four doors at its exterior, three concentric 
rings in the middle, and the Sanskrit mantra to the first tirthankara Rsabha, 
om arham sri yugddinathaya svaha, at its center (SMKS, p. 85, lines 7-8). 
This circle with eight sections is filled with what he terms the ganadhara- 
vidya (the spell of the disciples of the tirthankaras) (SMKS, p. 85, lines 22- 
24).'° At least some manuscripts of this text then include instructions for 
meditation on this yantra that includes the recitation of the apraticakra- 
mantra: 


Having meditated on the above-described yantra, standing motionless in 
the position of “abandoning the body” (kdayotsarga), recite “om namo ar- 


ihamtanam hram hrim hraum hrim hrah apraticakre phat vicakraya hrim 
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arham a si 4 usa jhraum jhraum svahaé om namo bhagavate arihamtanam 
namo ohijindnam hram hrim hraum hrim hah apraticakre phat vicakraya 
hrim arham a si du sa jhraum jhraum svaha” 108 times. This stops fevers 
(SMKS, 87).'* 


In understanding the diagram of the siirimantra as Rsabha’s preaching 
assembly in this way, Jinaprabhastri has helped solve part of the mystery 
I encountered in Hastinapur in 2008: the meaning of the apraticakre phat 
and vicakraya svahad mantras. Apraticakra is another name for Cakresvari, 
the yaksi, or protector goddess, of Rsabha. By the medieval period, a pair 
of male and female deities (yaksa, yaksi), the sadsanadevata (deities of the 
teachings), had become associated with each of the twenty-four tirthan- 
karas and were depicted in temple images at the sides of the tirthankaras 
as their protectors and devoted worshipers.’ In this Sanskrit mantra, the 
name of this goddess is in the vocative, with worshipers calling out, “Oh, 
Apraticakra,” to invoke her presence. Apraticakra sits in the six-cornered 
figure surrounding the center of this diagram, protecting her main object of 
reverence, Rsabha, who is made present at the center of the diagram through 
seed syllables. Vicakraya svaha, then—which is inscribed counterclockwise 
around the six-cornered figure—could be translated as “pervasive wheel” 
and could pay obeisance to the diagram itself.°° Indeed, one Digambara 
ritual specialist confirmed to me that vicakra refers to the hexagram at the 
center of the Ring of Disciples.” With Rsabha thus established at the center 
of the diagram, the rddhi-mangala inscribed in rings (valaya) around the 
central image invoke the disciples of the jina, who sit in concentric circles 
around their guru Rsabha in his preaching assembly to hear him give his 
first teaching. 


Digambara Sources on the Ring of Disciples 


Digambara manuals from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries on the con- 
struction and ritual use of the Ring of Disciples diagram also develop a new 
version of the diagram to make clear that it represents the Jina’s Preaching 
Assembly. Catalogues of the texts composed by bhattarakas and inscriptions 
detailing their activities in the early modern period confirm that one of their 
primary roles was the performance of large public rituals (vidhdna) that 
garnered funds and visibility for Digambara communities and mendicant 
lineages. In this period, bhattdrakas fully embraced the worldly and soter- 
iological uses of mantras and expanded many of the ritual diagrams men- 
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tioned in earlier sources, composing elaborate rituals for these diagrams. 
Since the Ring of Disciples was erected for every mendicant initiation and 
promotion, it likely became the symbol of initiations in the premodern pe- 
riod. But the Ring of Disciples diagram that is filled with the expanded 
rddhi-mangala does not immediately bring to mind the Jina’s Preaching As- 
sembly and the disciples of the jina. The many bhattdrakas who composed 
ritual manuals on the worship of the Ring of Disciples would have wanted 
to make the diagram’s components relate more explicitly to the disciples of 
the tirthankaras, thus linking themselves to the founders of Jainism in the 
eyes of lay followers. 

Therefore, early modern Digambara texts on the Ring of Disciples ex- 
pand the rddhi-mangala-filled apraticakra-yantra that Nemicandra, Simha- 
tilakasiri, and other medieval monks describe into the diagram that was 
used in the modern initiation in Kekri: the Ring of Disciples with 1,452 dots, 
each representing a disciple. These manuals connect the earlier version of 
the diagram to the new one in a multiple ways. They maintain, for example, 
that initiands should place a metal rddhi-mangala-filled Ring of Disciples 
yantra at the center of the colored diagram and recite the rddhi-mangala at 
the outset of the ceremony to invite the disciples into the diagram. The most 
visible part of the new version of the diagram, however, remains the diagram 
of three colored rings filled with 1,452 dots that surrounds this yantra.'* 
Therefore, by placing a metal yantra of the rddhi-mangala-filled Ring of 
Disciples at the center of an expanded colored diagram of 1,452 dots, Subha- 
candra and other bhattarakas created an initiation diagram that drew upon 
earlier ideas in Jain texts—the idea that the disciples of the tirthankaras 
had superhuman powers—and unambiguously connected initiands to the 
original mendicants of Jainism. 


MODERN MONKS AND A MYSTERIOUS MANUSCRIPT 


Despite many modern Jains lack of knowledge about the ritual objects and 
practices of members of the other sect, my instinct in 2008 to connect the 
Digambara Ring of Disciples diagram and the Svetambara Cloth Diagram of 
the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader was correct. Svetambara and Digambara 
texts on mendicant conduct and image consecration that date between the 
twelfth and eighteenth centuries confirm that both Digambaras and Svetam- 
baras, from at least the thirteenth century, used the apraticakra-mantra and 
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the rddhi-mangala to create mendicant initiation and promotion diagrams 
modeled on Rsabha’s Preaching Assembly. Instead of creating two separate 
ascetic and tantric paths to liberation, medieval Jains saw that tantric com- 
ponents could easily be integrated into their mendicant initiations, promo- 
tions, and daily rites. Indeed, the tantric hierarchy of initiates—samayin, 
putraka, sadhaka, and dcarya—in many ways parallels early Jain monastic 
levels of initiation. Medieval Jains saw the worship of the Jina’s Preaching 
Assembly as a natural development of the rites of existing mendicant ini- 
tiations, making it so that becoming a celibate, possessionless mendicant 
dedicated to a life of study and fasting required an initiation into a mandala. 

But while the similarities between the medieval initiation diagrams of 
Digambaras and Svetambaras can be firmly established, the similarities 
between sects’ mantras of promotion cannot. Svetambaras composed many 
texts on the contents of their mantras of initiation and promotion—the 
vardhamanavidya and the siirimantra—but the contents of the equivalent 
premodern Digambara mantras remain unknown. Even though mentions 
of the Digambara vardhamanavidyd and strimantra are found in texts as 
early as Vasunandin’s twelfth-century image-consecration manual the 
Pratisthapatha, premodern Digambara texts do not provide the components 
of these mantras. 

‘The contents of at least one of these mantras, the siirimantra, appear to 
have been lost in the twentieth century, when the post of bhattaraka—and 
the mantra of his post—became extinct in north and central India. The 
gradual extinction of the north Indian bhattaraka began on November 25, 
1913, on the hilltop of Kunthalgiri, in Maharashtra, when a forty-seven-year- 
old lay Jain named Sivgouda Patil from Ankali, Maharashtra, stood in front 
of a temple icon of a jina, removed his clothes, pulled out his own hair, and, 
according to his followers, reinstated the order of naked Jain monks after a 
near-complete absence of the order for hundreds of years. This man, who 
became known as Muni Adisagara Ankalikara after he renounced, chose 
to stand before an image of a jina—he chose the founder of Jainism as his 
initiatory guru—because he did not recognize the clothed bhattarakas as 
proper initiatory monks. In rejecting these bhattdrakas and embracing 
nudity, Muni Adisagara made a radical departure from the Digambara Jain- 
ism of his day and an argument for a return to the practices of the first Jain 
monks. And this departure was extremely successful. In 1919, he became 
a mendicant leader, an dcdrya, when he initiated his first disciple. By the 
time of his death in 1944, he had initiated thirty-two naked monks, many of 
whom would go on to establish mendicant lineages that persist to this day.” 
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Today, no bhattarakas remain in north India; only fourteen remain in south 
India; and successors of Acarya Adisagara and his disciples number in the 
hundreds, including Acarya Vairagyanandi, the Digambara dcarya whom 
we met in the previous chapter who oversaw the initiation in Kekri. 

When Adisagara cut ties to the bhattarakas and initiated himself in front 
of a temple image, he lost access to some of the practices of Digambara 
mendicancy, including the Digambara s#rimantra. While evidence suggests 
that medieval Digambara dcdryas were imparted the stérimantra upon their 
promotions, once the post of bhattaraka emerged as the highest rank of 
mendicancy, they became the proprietors of the stérimantra, and with their 
demise went premodern Digambara sirimantra traditions. Some earlier 
Digambara practices, such as the honoring of the Ring of Disciples, could 
be readopted in the twentieth century by following instructions in manu- 
scripts. Indeed, Adisagara’s immediate disciple, Muni Sanmatisagara, copied 
the seventeenth- to eighteenth-century Bediya manuscript on the initiation 
and promotion of Digambara monks that we examined in this chapter.” 
Surimantra traditions, however, were held in strict secrecy, passed down 
only from bhattaraka to bhattdaraka. For this reason, a variety of Digambara 
siirimantras circulate today for use in image-consecration ceremonies, but 
many of them are simply popular Jain recitations that were likely made up 
in the twentieth century to replace the bhattarakas lost mantras."” 

To date, scholars have found only one premodern description of the con- 
tents of the Digambara sirimantra, and it is in a Svetambara text: Jinapra- 
bhastri’s Sirimantrabrhatkalpavivarana. At the outset of his text, when list- 
ing variants of the first section of the sérimantra, Jinaprabhastri attributes a 
litany of eight lines to the Digambara tradition (digambaramnaya): 


(4) [om namo] jin[anam] 

Praise to the jinas. 

(2) [om namo] ohil jinanam] 

Praise to the jinas with clairvoyant knowledge. 

(3) [om namo] para|mohijinanam] 

Praise to the jinas with supreme clairvoyant knowledge. 
(4) [om namo] anamtohi| jinanam|] 

Praise to the jinas with infinite clairvoyant knowledge. 
(5) [om namo] sémanna[kevalinam|] 


Praise to ordinary omniscient beings. 


(6) [om namo] ugga[tavacaranacarinam] 


Praise to those who can endure difficult fasts (ugratapas). 
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(7) [om namo] caudasa|[ puvvinam] 
Praise to those who know the fourteen parvas. 
(8) [om namo] egarasamga|dharinam] 


Praise to those who know the eleven angas. (SMKS, 80-81)"” 


There may, however, be other examples of premodern Digambara siri- 
mantras in manuscript collections. In 2013, I stumbled across a siirimantra 
recorded in a manuscript housed in the Sri Digambar Jain Candraprabhuji 
Mandir, Ankrom ka Rasta, Kisanpol Bazar, Jaipur. The manuscript itself is 
only a single folio, on paper, that clearly belonged to a larger document at 
some point. One side of the folio, numbered the sixth page of a text, con- 
tains a discussion of savaiyd, a type of meter of premodern Hindi poetry. 
The other side presents a Sanskrit discussion of what it calls the strimantra, 
outlined as irimeru girimeru pirimeru sirimeru hirimeru dirimeru. Meru, the 
manuscript declares, means “arhatship,” or embodying enlightenment. Iri, 
it continues, provides the pleasures of this world (samsara); it is the wish- 
fulfilling tree (kalpadruma), guaranteeing that one will not be blind or deaf 
and bringing about the success of worldly and otherworldly desires. Giri 
means kingship (rdjya) and the ability to make others prosper, piri stands 
for renunciation (diksa), siri means enlightenment (kaivalya) and omni- 
science (sarvajriata), hiri means one commands great respect (mahdpija) 
and is never obstructed throughout the three worlds, and diri stands for the 
mendicant community (sangha) and liberation (moksa). According to this 
manuscript, then, the six syllable clusters of this mantra represent the path 
to liberation: the first two syllable clusters (iri and giri) stand for pleasures 
in this world, piri represents abandoning these pleasures and renouncing, 
and the final two syllables stand for the fruit of renunciation, honor in the 
three worlds, and eventual liberation. 

Remarkably, this Digambara manuscript is word for word the same as 
the description of the fifth section of the siirimantra in Jinaprabhastri’s Suri- 
mantrabrhatkalpavivarana (SMKS, 98). How this single folio of a text on the 
stirimantra, written on the back of an entirely different text, found its way 
to this Digambara temple in Jaipur remains a mystery. It cannot confirm 
that Digambaras used the same sarimantra as Svetambaras, and the study 
of more manuscripts is needed to confirm that medieval Digambaras and 
Svetambaras tantricized their levels of mendicant initiation using similar, 
if not identical, mantras. However, this manuscript does confirm at least 
some textual exchange or concordance between Svetambaras and Digam- 
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baras regarding the stirimantra. And in the description of the meaning of the 
final section of the sérimantra, Jinaprabhastri and this manuscript confirm 
that in these Jain traditions, mantrasdstra is an important part of the path 
to liberation. The sirimantra, Jinaprabhastri declares, destroys all karma 
and is liberation itself." 


3 
THE 
TANTRICIZATION 
OF DAILY WORSHIP 


VU 
= 


TANTRIG MEDITATION AS A 
MEANS OF LIBERATION 


THE “FESTIVAL OF EIGHT DAYS, ASTAHNIKAPARVA, is one of the most 
popular festivals for Digambaras. It occurs three times a year, from the eighth 
day to the full-moon day of the months of Asadha (June-July), Karttika 
(October-November), and Phalguna (February-March). Jain texts from as 
early as the fourth century cE confirm that at these three times of the year, all 
the gods in the universe converge on an island inaccessible to humans—the 
“Island of Rejoicing,” Nandisvaradvipa—to worship for eight days straight 
in the eternal Jain temples located there. By the medieval period, Jains had 
begun to replicate these eight-day festivals on Earth by constructing cloth, 
metal, and stone representations of this island in their temples and “becom- 
ing” the gods themselves praying at the eternal shrines.' Today, not only 
models of Nandisvaradvipa, but upward of a dozen other different types of 
circular diagrams are constructed out of colored powder for these festivals 
in Digambara temples throughout India. 

In March 2013, in the Cakst Digambara Jain Temple in the old city of 
Jaipur, I joined about sixty Terapanthi Digambara laymen and women in 
their performance of the “Worship Ceremony of the Wheel of the Liberated 
Soul,” the siddhacakravidhana, for the Festival of Eight Days. The partici- 
pants in this worship ceremony followed the instructions of a nineteenth- 
century Hindi manual by Pandit Santlal, the Siddhacakra Vidhan, which 
is the Sanskrit Siddhacakrapuja composed by Bhattaraka Subhacandra in 
the sixteenth century. When I arrived at the temple around 8 a.m. on the 
first day of the ceremony, lay ritual specialists (pratisthacdrya) had already 
spent hours constructing out of synthetic colored powder a circular dia- 
gram of eight concentric rings that filled the western end of the worship 
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FIGURE 4.1. While seated laywomen perform the eightfold pija in the background, a 
Digambara layman, crowned as an indra, a king of the gods, offers a coconut to the Wheel 
of the Liberated Soul diagram for the second day of worship for the Festival of Eight Days. 
Cakst Digambara Jain Temple, Jaipur, Rajasthan, March 2013. 


hall (upasraya) (fig. 4.1). At the center of the circular diagram on a small 
platform, the ritual specialists established a small icon ofa jina and a siddha- 
cakrayantra, a small metal diagram of an eight-petaled lotus that contains 
the mantras om and arham at its center and the letters of the Devanagari 
alphabet inscribed in its petals. 

In each of the colored rings surrounding these central objects, the ritual 
specialists carefully traced over and over again in white powder the seed- 
syllable sri. Each of these seed syllables, the ritual specialists explained, rep- 
resents a different quality of a siddha, or a soul that has freed itself of karma 
and become liberated from the cycle of rebirth. The innermost ring with 
eight sris signifies the standard eight qualities of a siddha: (1) right vision 
(samyaktva), (2) infinite knowledge, (3) infinite perception, (4) infinite 
power, (5) lightness, (6) interpenetration, (7) subtlety, and (8) lack of ob- 
struction.’ In each successive ring, then, the number of qualities of the soul 
doubled. In the fourth ring from the inside, sixty-four sris were traced to 
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represent the sixty-four special powers (rddhi) a soul obtains before libera- 
tion: an expanded form of the rddhi-mangala. 

On the first day of the worship of the siddhacakra, worshipers undertook 
a number of preliminary rites. The ritual specialists purified the worship- 
ers in attendance as well as the ritual space by sprinkling water sanctified 
with mantras, and the worshipers purified their bodies and clothes by re- 
citing mantras. The worshipers then underwent a ritual procedure termed 
sakalikarana—“transforming (karana) into the entire (sakali) deity” —in 
which they effectively became kings of the gods (indra) and their wives (in- 
drani) by donning crowns and reciting certain mantras. They then tied a 
protective thread (raksdsitra) on their wrists so that they would remain 
as deities until after the worship ceremony was over and the thread was 
removed.’ 

Each morning, these worshipers returned to the temple for about four 
hours to make offerings of coconuts to one of the rings of the diagram. 
Laypeople, seated on the ground behind rows of tables, would recite Hindi 
verses and Sanskrit mantras honoring the qualities of the siddha and trans- 
fer one of the eight substances of the eightfold Terapanthi puja from one 
metal plate to another: (1) water, (2) sandalwood paste used to trace a svas- 
tika on the plate ( gandha), (3) uncooked white rice (aksata), (4) uncooked 
rice colored yellow with sandalwood (puspa), (5) white coconut pieces (na- 
ivaidya), (6) coconut pieces colored yellow with sandalwood (dipa), (7) in- 
cense (dhipa), and (8) nuts and dried fruits (phala).* At the end of each 
recitation, with the collective pronunciation of svahda, one layperson would 
place a coconut on the diagram. 

The devotees to whom I spoke during the eight days of the ceremony 
brought different interpretations to their worship. One layman who ap- 
proached me, eager to explain the process to an outsider, simply said the 
ceremony was for, in English, “world peace.” On multiple occasions outside 
the ceremony when I was casually talking to Digambara laypeople about the 
siddhacakra, they recited this opening verse of a devotional song (bhajana) 
to the diagram: 


Oh, creature, worship the siddhacakra for eight days with ease; Queen 
Maina did so, and achieved her goal.’ 


Here, because of an easily memorizable song, a medieval story about a 
queen’s ability to cure her husband’s leprosy through the worship of the 
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siddhacakra became foremost on the minds of worshipers.® Other worship- 
ers, however, had become quite knowledgeable about the qualities of the 
siddha and the other Jain ideals they praised through years and years of 
reciting the mantras to the diagram that describe each quality. One middle- 
aged woman called me to sit next to her during the pijd so that she could 
explain to me each quality. She and other worshipers would consistently 
remind me that this ritual diagram represents a siddha: by reflecting on its 
attributes, they claimed, they purified their souls of karma, inching closer to 
liberation. 

This ritual, then, contains the idea that because the gods worship Jain 
shrines for eight days at certain periods in the year, these ceremonies should 
be replicated in earthly temples. This ritual can also be understood in terms 
of Jain devotion as well as narrative—the idea that a queen cured leprosy 
through her worship of the diagram. Asceticism also plays a role here; one 
woman told me that as long as the thread was tied to her wrist for the eight- 
day ceremony, she would keep celibate and eat only once a day. And on top 
of all these interpretations, the structure of this ceremony can be called tan- 
tric. This worship of the Wheel of the Liberated Soul has the “general ritual 
structure” of the daily worship practices of initiates of the Saiva Siddhanta 
and Vaisnava Paficaratra that comprises purifications with water (sndna) 
and mantras (bhitasuddhi), the deification of the worshiper (sakalikarana) 
via visualizations and the placement of mantras on his body (nydsa), and 
the physical worship of a yantra or icon that becomes a receptacle of objects 
of worship of the tradition.’ 

Existing literature on Jainism does not accept this type of worship of 
ritual diagrams as an important component of the Jain path to liberation. 
Padmanabh Jaini has argued that because Jains never understood yantras 
as a component of Jain soteriology, have played a minimal role in the tra- 
dition. He claims that even though “in the medieval period the Jainas did 
develop a large number of mystical diagrams (yantras), as well as the rituals 
(vidhdana) associated with them,” because they “lack[ed] the basic ingredient 
of the tantric cult—fusion of the mundane and the supermundane—such 
practices seem to have had little effect upon the development of Jainism.” 

The worship of the Wheel of the Liberated Soul, however, suggests oth- 
erwise. A ritual that elsewhere would be labeled as tantric has become one 
of the most well-known lay Jain temple practices, and it is performed in 
part to advance on the path to liberation. A Sanskrit verse describing the 
siddhacakra even claims that “whoever meditates on this divinity will enjoy 
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liberation” (PrT, 326).’ Language like this in a variety of texts shows that 
Jains from the medieval period to the present day have maintained that 
the ritual use of yantras is as effective in destroying karma and advancing 
toward liberation as ascetic practices like fasting that are more commonly 
associated with the path to liberation. Indeed, Jains have claimed that these 
worship practices are a type of asceticism. From at least the tenth century 
onward, Jain monks have categorized the physical worship of diagrams as a 
type of meditation (dhydna), which constitutes one of the six internal forms 
of tapas in the Tattvarthasitra. In part because medieval monks accepted 
yantras as a soteriological tool in this way, Jain yantras, especially among 
Digambaras, have become one of the most popular components of modern 
Jain worship practices. 

This chapter looks at the processes by which medieval Jain monks made 
these claims about the soteriological uses of yantras. It looks at Jain texts 
on lay ritual conduct dated from the tenth to twelfth centuries, focusing on 
texts that mention ritual diagrams that include the rddhi-mangala. In these 
texts, the rddhi-mangala expanded to forty-eight lines is called the Ring of 
Disciples, and the earliest known datable descriptions of ritual diagrams that 
include it are found in the sections on meditation in manuals on proper lay 
conduct (Sravakdcdara). 

Scholars have done little research on these Jain discussions of meditation 
on ritual diagrams. The most influential study of Jains’ texts on lay conduct, 
Robert Williams’s Jaina Yoga, identifies meditation on yantras and mandalas 
as essentially non-Jain.” He explains that “mantras intruded more and more 
into the continually enriched ritual, yogic techniques” of the once ascetic, 
anti-ritualistic Jainism because of “the great inroads of Hinduism?” Because 
these elements are not uniquely Jain, Williams seems to reason, they belong 
more to a study of Hinduism than to Jainism, so he gives them little atten- 
tion. However, most of the fifty-six texts on lay conduct in Williams’s study, 
from those of the Svetambara Haribhadrasiri (eighth century) onward, 
note the importance of mantras and yantras in meditation practices. If even 
these “highly idealised, not to say at times verging on the theoretical” por- 
traits of Jain religiosity recognize the worship of yantras, then their worship 
must have been of such influence that monks were compelled to integrate 
them into discussions of the path to liberation.” The process of arriving at a 
consensus on the classification of ritual diagrams into meditation schemes 
therefore can be taken to reflect the gradual acceptance of tantric practices 
into Jain orthodoxy. 
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REINTERPRETING THE COMPONENTS 
OF JAIN MEDITATION 


Meditation on one’s soul has been a foundational component of the Jain 
path to liberation since the earliest scriptures. According to the biography 
of Mahavira in the Acdrangasitra II (first few centuries BCE), in the twelve 
years he spent as a wandering ascetic, “neglecting his body, the Venerable 
Ascetic Mahavira meditated on his Self (atman)." Ultimately, Mahavira 
achieved omniscience through pure meditation (sukladhydna): 


Not far from a Sal tree, in a squatting position with joined heels exposing 
himself to the heat of the sun, with the knees high and the head low, in 
deep meditation, in the midst of abstract meditation [sukladhyana], he 
reached nirvana, the complete and full, the unobstructed, unimpeded, 


infinite and supreme, best knowledge and intuition, called kevala." 


Texts from the first half of the first millennium such as the Tattvarthasitra 
outline what this “abstract meditation,” or pure meditation, entails. The 
ninth and penultimate chapter of the Tattvarthasitra is devoted to the topic 
of shedding of karma (nirjard), and it focuses on the twelve external and 
internal acts that constitute tapas, paying particular attention to dhydna. 
Tattvarthasitra 9.26 defines dhyana as “the concentration of thought on a 
single object.’ As in other early Digambara and Svetambara texts, dhyana 
is then divided into four different types: mournful (arta), cruel (raudra), 
virtuous (dharma/dharmya), and pure (sukla) (TS 9.27; Sarvarthasiddhi 
9.28”). The first two inauspicious types are said to cause the influx of karma, 
while the latter two auspicious types cause the destruction, or shedding, of 
karma. The latter two forms of dhydna, the Tattvarthasutra insists, “are the 
causes of liberation” (TS 9.29-30).'8 

The Tattvdrthasitra gives four examples of each type of meditation, 
describing, for example, wanting physical pleasures as a type of mourn- 
ful meditation, and “dwelling on violence” as cruel meditation (TS 9.34, 
SS 9.33; TS 9.36, SS 9.35). Pure meditation in the Tattvarthasiitra is limited 
to only the most spiritually advanced mendicants and culminates in the 
fourth category, complete cessation of all activity (TS 9.43; SS 9.40). The 
Tattvarthasitra understands this type of meditation as impossible to un- 
dertake in this degraded time period, insisting that only those people who 
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know the fourteen purvas can perform pure meditation (TS 9.40; SS 9.37). 
According to this understanding, since the time of Bhadrabahu I (ca. third 
century BCE), when the pirvas are traditionally said to have been forgot- 
ten, virtuous meditation is the only available form of meditation that will 
aid in one’s pursuit of liberation. The Tattvdrthasitra’s fourfold division of 
virtuous meditation is: 


(a) discerning the command of the jina (ajfidvicaya); 
(b) discerning the nature of what is calamitous (apdyavicaya) 
(ce) discerning the consequences of karma (vipdkavicaya); 


(a) discerning the structure of the universe (samsthdnavicaya).”° 


These four categories of virtuous meditation are consistently found in 
Svetambara and Digambara texts on meditation from the first half of the 
first millennium onward. 

Some early texts further divide dhydna into meditation with and with- 
out aids, or supports (a4lambana). Three Svetambara canonical texts dated 
between the third and fifth centuries cE, the Sthandngasitra, the Bhaga- 
vatisitra, and the Aupapatikasitra, list recitation (vdcana), questioning 
(prechand), repetition (pravartana), and reflection (anupreksa) as the four 
supports of virtuous meditation.”A Digambara text on mendicant conduct 
dated to the fifth to sixth centuries cE, the Bhagavati Aradhana, also list 
these four activities as the supports of virtuous meditation (v. 1705), as does 
an important Svetambara text on meditation dated to the seventh century, 
Jinabhadrasiri’s Dhydnasataka (v. 42).” 

From the eighth century onward, however, Jain monks began to modify 
the definition of the support of meditation to include temple image wor- 
ship. In the eighth-century texts of the Svetambara monk Haribhadrasiri, 
the support of meditation is the form of a jina. Haribhadrastri confirms 
in his Sodasaprakarana: “There is also another kind of twofold yoga that 
should be known: one with support and one without support. The former 
consists of meditation on the form of the jina while the latter is related to the 
intrinsic nature [of the jina]” (14.1). Similarly, in his Yogavimsika, Haribha- 
drastiri defines meditation with support as focusing on something that has 
a physical form (ripa), and meditation without support (andlambana) as 
focusing on immaterial objects, specifically a liberated soul (v. 19). This re- 
interpretation of the support of meditation likely developed because of the 
increasing importance given to the physical worship of temple images in 
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the early medieval period, and it is significant because later Jain authors 
used these categories to integrate the worship of yantras into the path to 
liberation. 

The specific path to liberation these medieval Svetambara and Digam- 
bara texts follow is outlined in Jinasena’s ninth-century Adipurdna (see 
chapter 2). This text describes the seven “fruition acts” (kartranvayakriyda) 
that occur because of proper conduct and chart the progression of a soul 
from birth as a man to eventual liberation: 


Birth as a man ina good family (AP 39.82-98) 

Being an honorable householder (AP 39.99-154) 
Initiating as a monk (AP 39.155-200) 

Birth as a god (AP 39.201) 

Birth as a universal emperor (sdmrajya; AP 39.202) 
Achieving enlightenment, or omniscience (AP 39.203-4) 


Achieving liberation (AP 39.205-6) 


In this Jain vision of the path to liberation, a soul passes through all these 
births on the way to liberation, and in each birth, a soul must perform the 
proper conduct to progress on the path. It takes a long time to truly under- 
stand the teachings of Jainism and to act on them; the minimum lifespan 
of a bhavanavasin god, for example, is ten thousand years (TS 4.45). Many 
Jain narratives document examples of this journey of a single soul moving 
through various births toward eventual renunciation, and they almost al- 
ways focus on the lives of prominent laypeople. To show the influence of 
Jainism and the importance of rejecting wealth to achieve spiritual success, 
Jain narratives from the early period to the present day do not focus on the 
renunciation of poor people, who can easily give up their few possessions 
and have little influence on their community, but instead highlight the re- 
nunciation of kings, especially universal emperors (cakravartin), who are 
the ultimate symbols of worldly power. In narratives like the Adipurana, 
to place one’s soul in the proper position to renounce, one should develop 
enough good karma to become a king — ideally, a universal emperor.” These 
narratives have influenced texts on proper lay conduct, which have adopted 
these steps to liberation, emphasizing how the third act, becoming a monk, 
comes not after one’s birth as a noble householder, but after one’s birth as 
a universal emperor. In these texts from the tenth century onward, Digam- 
baras and Svetambaras insist that a key component of the second step, being 
an honorable householder, involves meditation on yantras. 
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DEVASENA’S DEVELOPMENT OF TANTRIC 
MEDITATION IN THE TENTH CENTURY 


The tenth century produced a number of important Digambara texts on 
meditation. With the practice of constructing mandalas and yantras well es- 
tablished throughout the subcontinent, Digambara monks were inspired to 
cast increasingly complicated ritual uses of diagrams as aids in liberation. In 
known texts, medieval Digambaras in central and south India seem to have 
first integrated the physical worship of yantras into discussions of Jain medi- 
tation. One of the earliest manuals on lay and mendicant conduct to provide 
detailed descriptions of ritual diagrams is a Digambara text in Prakrit dated 
to the early tenth century, Devasena’s Bhdvasangraha (Bhav). Another text 
attributed to Devasena, the Darsanasara, declares that the monk composed 
the text in 933 CE in Dhara, in modern-day Madhya Pradesh, which was at 
that time the young capital of the Paramara dynasty.” 

Dhara and the surrounding Malava region in the tenth century were 
major centers of Sanskrit learning and hubs of both Jain and Saiva ritual 
and intellectual cultures.”° An initiate of the Saiva Saiddhantika monastery 
Goratika in Dhara, for example, is thought to have initiated the Paramara 
king Siyaka II, who ruled during the middle of the tenth century, right when 
Devasena was composing his texts.** Devasena’s specific motivations for 
promoting meditation on ritual diagrams cannot be known, but he cer- 
tainly lived in a time and place where the use of mandalas and yantras was 
widespread. 

The Bhdvasangraha, like other Digambara texts on lay and mendicant 
conduct, follows the progression of a soul through the fourteen stages of 
spiritual development ( gunasthdna) that chart the path from a state of igno- 
rance and delusion to the ideal state: inactivity and eventual liberation (see 
table 4.1 for some key gunasthdnas as described in the ca. eighth-century 
Sarvarthasiddhi, Pijyapada’s commentary on the Tattvarthasitra).” Jain 
texts from the Tattvarthasitra onward use these fourteen stages of spiritual 
progression to determine who is ready to perform certain types of medita- 
tion.”* The Svetambara version of the Tattvarthasutra claims that only monks 
in the seventh gunasthana—advanced mendicants who have abandoned 
carelessness—can undertake virtuous meditation (TS 9.37). The Svetam- 
bara Jinabhadrasiri in his ca. seventh-century Dhydnasataka agrees (v. 63).” 

As theories on meditation developed, however, some Digambaras be- 
came less strict in their requirements for performing virtuous meditation. 
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TABLE 4.1. Some important gunasthdnas, or stages of purification 


Stage on the path to liberation 


( gunasthana) Characteristics 
First State of delusion, or ignorance of the nature of one’s soul 
Fourth Realization of samyaktva, or the correct view of reality, 


in which one understands that the nature of one’s soul is 
infinite knowledge 


Fifth Acceptance of the lay vows: partial elimination of non- 
restraint (avirati) 


Sixth Acceptance of the mendicant vows: complete elimination 
of nonrestraint, though carelessness (pramdda) persists 


Seventh Adherence to the mendicant vows without carelessness 


Twelfth Destruction of the harming karmas (ghdtin) that cause 
confusion about proper action (cdaritramohaniya) and the 
subsequent complete elimination of the passions of pride, 
anger, deceit, and greed that attract new karmas to the soul 


Thirteenth Destruction of all four types of harming karmas that ob- 
struct the innate qualities of the soul and the realization of 
omniscience; one becomes an arhat, an omniscient being 
with a body (sayogakevalin) 


Fourteenth State of the soul moments before liberation in which there 
is both omniscience and inactivity 


The Digambara commentaries on the Tattvarthasitra 9.36 by Ptjyapada 
and Akalanka (ca. eighth century) maintain that even laypeople who have 
right perception (samyaktva)— people who have advanced to the fourth 
gunasthana—can perform virtuous meditation.*° Not all later Digambara 
authors agreed that laypeople can perform virtuous meditation,” but the 
monks who did make this doctrinal shift appear to have done so to subsume 
popular lay practices—specifically temple worship (pujd)—under the only 
available type of meditation that sheds karma, virtuous meditation. 

In the Bhdvasangraha, Devasena tries to respect both the earlier thinkers 
who argue that only mendicants can perform virtuous meditation and the 
later thinkers who name image worship as a type of virtuous meditation. 
He first claims that in the fifth stage of purification, when one has taken 
the vows of a layperson,” one can undertake only three types of medita- 
tion: mournful, cruel, and a third type of meditation not typically found 
in Jain texts, “auspicious” (bhadra) (Bhdav, v. 357).* Auspicious meditation 
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entails temporarily abandoning worldly pleasures (bhoga) and thinking 
about dharma, Devasena explains (Bhav, v. 365). Later in his discussion of 
meditation, however, he contradicts himself and encourages householders 
to regularly undertake virtuous meditation (Bhdv, v. 388). This contradiction 
arises because he wants to respect earlier theorists who claim that virtuous 
meditation is restricted to renunciants, but he also wishes to include the 
worship of temple icons and ritual diagrams in the category of meditation 
that can shed karma. 

To insert ritual diagrams and temple icons into the path to liberation, 
Devasena, like Haribhadrastri, reinterprets early Jain understandings of 
meditation “with support.” Devasena defines the “support” of virtuous med- 
itation as the form (svariipa) of the Five Supreme Beings (Bhav, v. 374). Ac- 
cording to Devasena, only practitioners who have advanced to the seventh 
stage of spiritual development— Digambara monks who have abandoned 
carelessness—can undertake meditation without support (Bhav, 381), but 
householders should regularly undertake meditation with support, concen- 
trating on the form of the Five Supreme Beings. Not only can lay practi- 
tioners focus on the forms of the Five Supreme Beings, he claims, but they 
can also focus on the mantras and syllables of the alphabet (aksara) that 
represent them (Bhav, v. 388). Here, Devasena is able to understand Jain 
yantras as objects of meditation that destroy karma because he sees them as 
icons, or sites of divine presence, of the Five Supreme Beings. With this un- 
derstanding established, he can then focus his discussion of virtuous med- 
itation on the physical worship of several different yantras—both physical 
and imagined. 


Worshiping the Siddhacakra 


The first yantra Devasena outlines is the diagram that was worshiped in the 
Festival of Eight Days described at the outset of this chapter: the Wheel of 
the Liberated Soul, the siddhacakra. The steps of worshiping of this yantra 
are very similar to those found in descriptions of daily puja (nityapiija) in 
non-Jain tantric sources.** Devasena’s account begins with a description 
of several preliminary rites—the purification of the worshiper’s body, the 
transformation of the worshiper’s body into a deity via the placement of 
mantras on it (nydsa), and the purification and protection of the ritual space. 
The first purification rite is an elaborate visualization of a fire mandala that 
burns away the impure karmic body of the worshiper. The worshiper, after 
taking a ritual bath, dressing in pure clothes, and going to the place of pija, 
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should sit with crossed legs like a temple icon (pratima) and recite the “Path 
of One’s Movement” (irydpatha), the Prakrit formula of confession (pra- 
tikramana) for the unwitting killing of living beings while walking.* Then, 
having his puja offerings near him, he should take a mantra bath and per- 
form the dcamana ceremony in which he sips from his hands water that has 
been consecrated by mantras (Bhdv, vv. 426-27). Sitting down, he should 
imagine his body blazing with one hundred flames inside a fire mandala, 
which is typically understood as having a triangular shape (Bhav, v. 428).*° 
Thinking, “My body with my bad karma is burning,’ he should display a 
hand gesture for pacification (santimudra) called the paficaparamestimudra 
for the names of the Five Supreme Beings (Bhav, v. 429).*” 

The worshiper should then place the five “eternal” syllables (a, si, a, u, 
sa—the first syllables of the names of the Five Supreme Beings) on five 
parts of his body. With this mantra, he washes away the ash that has been 
produced from the body and the bad karma that has been burned in the 
previous visualization (Bhdv, wv. 430-31). The text declares that by perform- 
ing this exercise, one can quickly destroy all the bad karma that one accrues 
daily (Bhav, v. 432). Thus purified, the practitioner realizes that the pure soul 
does not accrue merit (punya) or demerit (papa). He imagines that his own 
body is an ocean of merit, as bright as ten million moons (Bhav, wv. 432- 
34). Readers familiar with Vaisnava, Saiva, and Buddhist tantric worship 
practices will recognize this imagining of one’s body as being burned 
and replaced with a pure body ready for worship as a bhiitasuddhi rite, in 
which practitioners visualize the elements that constitute their gross bodies 
(bhiita)— earth, water, fire, air, and space—and complete the visualization 
with the burning of these elements to remove their bodies’ impurities.* 

The next section of the text describes the preliminary rite that typically 
follows the purification of the elements in texts of other tantric traditions: 
the “transformation,” or sakalikarana rite. Practiced by Jains, Hindus, and 
Buddhists alike, sakalikarana rites are best known from their descriptions 
in tantric Saiva texts, in which practitioners “become Siva to worship Siva,’ 
transforming into Siva through the imposition of certain mantras on their 
bodies (nydsa).” In Jain worship ceremonies, however, practitioners are 
most often transformed into a king of gods, an indra, the prototypical wor- 
shiper of a jina.*° Early Jains looked to counteract the importance given to 
chief of the deities, Indra, in Vedic texts by claiming that a jina, not Indra, 
is the ideal object of worship. Along with the story of all the indras in the 
universe worshiping in Jain temples on Nandisvaradvipa noted at the outset 
of this chapter, Jain texts are filled with other stories of the indras reverence 
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for the jinas. When each jina is born, for example, the indras are said to take 
the newborn to Mount Meru and perform an abhiseka.” 

The Bhavasangraha explains that the worshiper, to prevent obstacles, 
should perform nydsa by using his left hand to touch his feet, naval, heart, 
mouth, and head, placing each of the Five Supreme Beings on his body 
(Bhav, v. 434-35). After performing nydsa in this way and having thought, “I 
am Indra,’ he should put on a bracelet, a crown, a ring, and a sacred thread 
(Bhav, v. 436). A practitioner imagining himself as an indra in this way is 
emphasizing that even the gods worship the ideals represented in the Wheel 
of the Liberated Soul. 

‘The subsequent verses describe the demarcation and purification of the 
ritual space, the ablution of a jina icon, and the construction of the ritual 
diagram. After the worshiper is purified and transformed into an indra, an 
icon of a jina should be established in the ritual space, four pots filled with 
auspicious substances should be placed in the four corners of the place of 
worship, offerings to the guardians of the eight directions (dikpala) should 
be made, and a ritual ablution of a jina icon should be performed with water, 
ghee, milk, and yogurt sanctified with mantras (Bhav, vv. 437-41). The icon 
should then be smeared with scented sandalwood paste and camphor from 
Kashmir (Bhdav, vv. 437-42), and the Wheel of the Liberated Soul should 
be traced with scented substances on a cloth that is established between 
the four pots (Bhdav, v. 443). According to the instructions of one’s guru, the 
worshiper should trace a sixteen-petaled lotus and place at its center the 
mantra for an omniscient being, arham, surrounded by the seed syllable 
om and situated underneath the seed syllable hrim (Bhav, v. 444). The syl- 
lables of the Devangari alphabet and the Prakrit phrase “praise to the en- 
lightened ones,” namo arihamtanam, should be inscribed on its petals. The 
seed syllable hrim should circle three times around this lotus. All these com- 
ponents should be situated inside a four-sided enclosure, an earth mandala, 
affixed on a goad (Bhav, vv. 444-45).” According to Devasena, a person 
who regularly worships this diagram with scented substances, lamps, in- 
cense, and flowers and recites its mantras destroys all previously acquired 
bad karma (Bhay, v. 447). 

Devasena also outlines a larger version of this diagram called the Wheel 
of the Liberated Soul, the brhatsiddhacakra, which takes a form common 
to mandalas of all Indic traditions,* a lotus in which the focus of worship 
resides in the lotus’s pericarp and deities and ideals of lesser importance are 
positioned on the surrounding rings of petals in multiples of eight. At the 
center of the lotus sits the focus of the diagram, the arhat, the omniscient 
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being, and the mantras that Devasena claims represent the Five Supreme 
Beings: hrim and om (Bhav, v. 450).** The components of the center and the 
six surrounding rings, from innermost to outermost, are: 


Pericarp: the arhat plus the seed syllables om and hrim, which represent the 
Five Supreme Beings 

Eight goddesses 

Sixteen spell goddesses (vidyadevi)* 

Twenty-four yaksas and yaksis, the tutelary deities of the jinas 

Thirty-two kings of the gods (indra) and their mantras 

Forty-eight praises of the Ring of Disciples ( ganadharavalaya) 

Border: four doors, seven vajras (the hourglass-shaped protective ritual 
implement)“ (Bhav, vv. 449-53) 


Due to the number of petals, it is likely that the Ring of Disciples mentioned 
here is the rddhi-mangala with four additional praises we saw last chapter in 
Nemicandra’s Pratisthatilaka (PrT, 328-29). 

Devasena confirms that worshipers should recite whatever root spell 
(milavidyd) is imparted for the worship at hand 108 times (Bhav, vv. 478) 
and offer to the divinities of the diagram the following eight substances, 
which confer the following results: 


Water—cleans the dust of karma 

Scented sandalwood—grants reincarnation in heaven as a god with a meta- 
morphic (vaikriya) body 

Rice—grants the nine treasures (navanidhi) and reincarnation as a universal 
emperor”’ 

Flowers —grant reincarnation as an indra, king of gods 

Mixture of yogurt, milk, and ghee (naivedya)— grants the ultimate worldly 
pleasures 

Lamp—grants a body that shines like the sun 

Incense—bestows the happiness found in the three worlds 


Fruit— bestows one’s desired results (Bhdv, vv. 470-77) 


The worshiper should offer these substances and then stand in the kdyot- 
sarga meditative pose and imagine a jina in his preaching assembly, om- 
niscient and showing the eight pratiharya, or the miraculous phenomena 
that appear when a jina achieves enlightenment (asoka tree, lion throne, 
fly whisks, triple umbrella, drums, rain of flowers, halo, and divine speech) 
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(Bhav, v. 479). The worship is complete when the deities invited into the 
diagram have been dismissed (Bhay, v. 481). 

The siddhacakra, then, not only represents the liberated soul but also 
contains the mantras om and hrim that represent the Five Supreme Beings 
and the tirthankaras, respectively. It also can be used to imagine the Jina’s 
Preaching Assembly. Because the physical worship of yantras in this way 
honors the ideals of Jainism, Devasena claims that the worshiper who writes 
out the Wheel of the Liberated Soul (siddhacakra) with sacred scented sub- 
stances and worships it daily destroys bad karma and attracts good karma, 
engendering a variety of worldly profits. Propitiation of these diagrams ex- 
pels evil spirits such as guhas, pisacas, dakinis, and ghosts; it cures illnesses 
such as a fever; it generates love; and it brings about subjugation of others 
(vasikarana), the attraction of a romantic partner (akrsti), prevention of 
others’ actions (stambhana), and the pacification of the bad influence of 
planets. Worship of the diagrams guarantees that enemies will not attack 
the worshipers and will instead become like friends. The practitioner will 
become the beloved of kings (Bhav, wv. 455-60). 

But the worship of the siddhacakra is certainly not simply about the here 
and now: these mundane things are a mere trifle when compared to the hap- 
piness of liberation the siddhacakra can confer (Bhav, v. 461). If done prop- 
erly, this type of worship of diagrams and icons ensures that the worshiper 
will begin on the path to liberation found in the Adipurana. The devotee 
will be reborn in heaven as a god and then eventually reincarnate on Earth 
as a universal emperor, who will renounce his kingly wealth to initiate as a 
Digambara monk (Bhav, vv. 483-84). It is only at this stage, in the seventh 
gunasthana, that this soul will be able to undertake virtuous meditation 
without support, which is defined as meditation that is not focused on any 
syllable, or form, or any object of worship (Bhay, v. 629). Then, in the twelfth 
gunasthana, when the monk has removed all the passions of pride, anger, 
deceit, and greed, he commences the ultimate form of meditation—pure 
meditation—whereby he achieves omniscience and eventual liberation. 
In the twelfth gunasthdna, a monk undertakes the first two kinds of pure 
meditation, wherein he examines the origination, cessation, and continuity 
of a substance (dravya) such as one’s soul (Bhav, vv. 656, 663). In the thir- 
teenth gunasthana, he undertakes the third category of pure meditation, 
in which all gross bodily activity has ceased (Bhay, v. 667). Finally, in the 
moments just before death and liberation, in the fourteenth gunasthana, just 
as Mahavira is said to have done before enlightenment, the mendicant un- 
dertakes the fourth type of pure meditation, complete cessation of activity, 
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the only type of meditation for which there is no influx of karma (dsrava) 
(Bhav, vv. 681, 686). 

Thus, while Devasena recognizes the worship of yantras as a type of 
meditation that will not immediately bestow liberation, he maintains that 
ritual diagrams are a required component of the path to liberation. He ex- 
plicitly chastises householders who claim that they will not perform medi- 
tation with support because they think the merit accrued in these acts will 
cause their souls to reincarnate. Nine hundred thousand souls are killed 
from sexual intercourse alone, Devasena reminds these misguided house- 
holders. When one thinks about all the violence that occurs in the day-to- 
day life of a householder, it is clear that a layperson cannot afford to skip 
ritual acts such as the worship of yantras that destroy bad karma and create 
good karma (Bhav, vv. 389-93). 


RAMASENA’S DEVELOPMENT OF TANTRIC 
MEDITATION IN THE TENTH CENTURY 


Another impressive medieval work on the subject of Jain meditation, a 
lengthy text in Sanskrit verse, the Tattvanusdsana, provides another way of 
integrating the ritual use of yantras into the path to liberation. Compared 
to the Bhavasangraha, the Tattvanusdsana can be considered more mystical 
than pragmatic.** While the Bhdvasangraha is in many ways a practical text, 
outlining the practices such as temple worship, fasting, and charity (dana) 
one must undertake to rid oneself of karma and progress toward liberation, 
the Tattvanusdsana makes little mention of the fourteen levels of spiritual 
development (gunasthdna) and is more indebted to the mystical strands 
of Digambara Jainism, most famously promoted in the writings of the 
renowned philosopher-monk Kundakunda (middle of the first millen- 
nium CE?), which posit that one can bypass ritual acts and achieve ulti- 
mate liberation through direct knowledge of the nature of one’s soul.” Little 
is known about the author of this text, the Digambara monk Ramasena, 
but he was influenced by the ninth-century Jinasena and is quoted by the 
thirteenth-century Asadhara. Based on this knowledge and the develop- 
ment of ideas and expressions in Digambara texts, Jugalkisor Mukhtar has 
placed him in the first half of the tenth century cE.” 

Ramasena’s explanation for how yantras and mantras should be con- 
sidered objects of virtuous meditation is slightly more complicated than 
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Devasena’s, though they both agree that yantras represent spiritually ad- 
vanced souls, especially the Five Supreme Beings. He explains that because 
pure meditation is not possible in this time period, he will focus on virtu- 
ous meditation and analyze the nature of the meditator (dhyatr), medita- 
tion (dhyana), the object of meditation (dhyeya), the fruits of meditation 
(phala), and where, when, and how to undertake meditation (TA, vv. 35- 
37). When discussing the object of meditation, he notes that among the six 
types of substances (dravya)— the soul (purusa), material objects ( pudgala), 
time (kala), motion (dharma), rest (adharma), and space (akasa)—the su- 
preme object of meditation is the soul, including one’s own and those of 
advanced practitioners such as the Five Supreme Beings (TA, wv. 117-19). 
But while the soul is the ultimate object of meditation, contemplating its 
nature can be difficult. Therefore, the meditator should focus on physical 
objects he can more easily comprehend that represent advanced souls.” 
To show the different ways meditators can focus on these souls, Ramasena 
uses the analytical tool niksepa we discussed in chapter 1, in which a term 
is analyzed from the perspective of various categories. The soul can be 
thought of in different ways. It can be thought of in terms of these categories: 
(1) name (naman), meaning that which is pronounced, (2) establishment 
(sthapana), referring to icons, (3) substances (dravya), which have qualities 
and modifications, and (4) modes (bhava) of those substances, which can be 
either their qualities (guna) or the modifications of these qualities (parydya) 
(TA, vv. 99-100). 

The Ring of Disciples and other mantras and ritual diagrams are defined 
as objects of worship that belong to the first category, the “name” category, 
since they are words that represent advanced souls (TA, v. 101). In his dis- 
cussion of these ritual diagrams, Ramasena outlines with two verses a sid- 
dhacakra diagram that includes the Ring of Disciples: 


An eight-petaled lotus resides in the heart [of the meditator], situated 
in the middle of a four-sided earth mandala.” On each petal the letters 
of the eight classes of the alphabet are inscribed. The pericarp has the 
name of the omniscient ones (arhats). It contains the Ring of Disciples 
(ganabhrdvalaya) and is encircled three times by the seed syllable hrim. 
It should be worshiped and meditated upon. (TA, wv. 105-6) 


In contrast to Devasena, Ramasena internalizes the worship of the diagrams, 
not mentioning external physical supports and instead placing the siddha- 
cakra in the heart of the meditator. 
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But like Devasena, Ramasena requires preliminary purification and in- 
tegration (sakalikarana) rites. Before beginning meditation, he confirms, 
one should “successively focus upon the elements of wind, fire and water in 
order to create an appropriate body and effect purification.” 


«<> 


Having filled and sustained the syllable “a” with wind, having burnt 
karma with his own body by means of the fire of the syllable “r,” and 
having expelled the ash, 

The mantric syllable “ha, pouring ambrosia on the self, must be 
meditated upon in the sky after one has constructed a new body, 


itself nectar and refulgent. 


Sakalikarana rites follow these purifications. As in Devasena’s Bhavasangraha, 
the worshiper should place the paficanamaskara on five different parts of 
his body (presumably the feet, naval, heart, mouth, and head mentioned 
in the Bhavasangraha). The outcome of this integration rite differs, how- 
ever, from Devasena’s understanding. Devasena’s sakalikarana transforms 
the meditator into an indra, a king of the gods and the ideal worshiper of a 
jina, and his text describes a typical puja ceremony. In contrast, Ramasena’s 
sakalikarana rites and subsequent prescription of “meditation upon the self 
as the arhat” transform the worshiper into an enlightened soul.* Ramasena 
removes the distinction between meditator and object of meditation, wor- 
shiper and object of worship, insisting that meditators “come into contact 
with the arhat within [one’s] very self? Verse 190 articulates this vision of 
nonduality beautifully: 


The yogin becomes identical with that inner state into which his soul 
is transformed. And thus, immersed entirely in meditation on 
the enlightened one (arhat), he becomes himself the meditated 


enlightened one.* 


For Ramasena, purifying one’s body through the visualization of the 
elements, transforming one’s body through the placement of mantras, vi- 
sualizing oneself as the arhat, and focusing on a diagram with the Ring 
of Disciples as situated inside of oneself can allow a worshiper to achieve 
identification with the enlightened one. 

The ritual structure of this meditation is quite similar to descriptions 
of daily worship in texts of the Saiva Siddhanta. In Aghorasiva’s twelfth- 
century Kriyakramadyotika, for example, the practitioner first purifies him- 
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self by imagining “a fire arising from his right big toe that burns all the 
impurities of the elements located in the body.” He then creates a pure body: 


Imagining it completely emptied of all that has the form of a fetter, the 
worshiper should bathe his entire body, inside and out, with streams of 


nectar flowing from the upside-down lotus at the top of his crown.” 


With his body thus a pure vessel, the Saiva worshiper imposes mantras 
on five parts of his body to recreate his body as “a Siva-like instrument that 
will enable one to act as a Siva within the domain of ritual”5* While the Jain 
worshiper places the five lines of the paricanamaskara on his body—arhat 
on the head, siddha on the mouth, dcarya on the heart, upddhydya on the 
navel, and sadhu on the feet—* in these Saiva rites, the five brahmamantras 
representing five aspects of Siva are placed on five parts of the worshiper’s 
body: Isana should be placed “on the top of the head, Tatpurusa on the 
mouth, Aghora on the heart, Vama on the genitals, and Sadyojata on the 
feet.” Because “Siva’s body, beginning with the head, is composed of the five 
[brahma]mantras that are appropriate for the five activities,” the placement 
of mantras allows the body of the worshiper to physically become Siva, just 
as a temple icon (liga) is physically transformed into Siva through these 
mantras. 

In Ramasena’s account, however, he does not argue that the pajicana- 
maskdara physically transforms a worshiper’s body into a deity. Rather, the 
mantras are used to remind the worshiper that he is ultimately identical to 
the arhat. While his soul substance (dravya) has undergone modifications 
(paryaya) due to interactions with karma and thus is not enlightened, it 
still has the same inherent qualities (guna) as the arhat. Ramasena reminds 
the worshiper, “The self’s modifications, future and past, which consti- 
tute the arhat’s nature, always exist substantially in all entities." There- 
fore, these meditations use mantras to advance a worshiper on a gradual 
path to liberation that is the same as the one described in the Adipurana and 
the Bhavasangraha, wherein the soul of the meditator will achieve worldly 
success, then be reborn in heaven, and then reincarnate in the body of “an 
emperor or some such person” who will initiate as a Digambara monk, per- 
form pure meditation, and achieve liberation.” 

Ramasena agrees with Devasena that meditation on diagrams not only 
puts ghosts and witches at bay, pacifies the planets, grants knowledge, 
longevity, beauty, and wealth, and engenders many of the other profits 
the Bhavasangraha describes such as attraction (akarsana), subjugation 
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(vasikara), immobilization (stambhana), delusion (mohana), quick move- 
ment (druti), the removal of poison (nirvisikarana), and so on.® He also 
insists that it can also confer liberation: 


For the yogin occupying his final body, his delusion disappearing because 
of the excellence of his meditative practice, deliverance comes about at 
that very moment, while for the one who is not occupying his final body 


it will come gradually.” 


Since pure meditation is not possible on Earth at this present moment, this 
rebirth as a Digambara monk has to occur in another time period and/or 
place in the universe, after the soul has spent eons (TA, v. 227: sucira) soak- 
ing up the pleasures of heaven. Presumably the yogins in their final bodies 
to whom Ramasena refers in the verse above also reside in another time and 
place where pure meditation is possible. 

Ramasena’s Tattvdnusdsana and Devasena’s Bhdvasangraha thus present 
two different ways of integrating the use of mantra-filled diagrams into the 
Jain path to liberation by arguing that yantras are icons of the Five Supreme 
Beings. However, redefining “meditation with support” and using the her- 
meneutical tool niksepa are not the only ways these two authors define the 
use of these diagrams as a type of Jain meditation. Both authors also use 
terms— what we can call the stha categories of meditation—that are foreign 
to early Jain texts. 


JAIN MEDITATION WITH SAIVA TERMS: PINDASTHA, 
PADASTHA, RUPASTHA, AND RUPATITA 


By the tenth century, Digambaras had begun to split dhyana into four di- 
visions of meditation that are not found in early Jain sources but are pop- 
ular in medieval Saiva sources. These divisions translate literally as: “situ- 
ated in a body” (pindastha), “situated in a word” (padastha), “situated in 
a form” (ripastha), and “beyond form” (ripatita). Several scholars have 
offered hypotheses as to how these terms entered Jainism. Johannes Bronk- 
horst has argued that Jains must have appropriated these stha terms from 
Saiva sources because of the unpopularity of meditation practices among 
Jains and the subsequent necessity for the few Jains who wished to practice 
meditation “to start from scratch, so to speak . . . [and] look for a teacher, 
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among the Jains but perhaps more often elsewhere.”® He posits that “those 
later authors who had a practical interest in meditation felt free to work 
rather independently from the canonical description, often borrowing ele- 
ments from non-Jaina schools of meditation?” 

Olle Qvarnstrém has suggested that Jains adopted these stha terms in 
order to please royal patrons. Qvarnstrém has translated into English the 
most-discussed Jain text on meditation in English scholarship: the twelfth- 
century Yogasastra composed in Sanskrit verse by the influential Svetambara 
monk Hemacandrasitri (1088-1173). In Qvarnstrém’s account of this text, he 
suggests that Hemacandrastri could have borrowed the stha terminology 
from the “Kashmirian Saiva tradition” — specifically, the monistic Trika sys- 
tem of the Kulamarga, whose most famous theorist, Abhinavagupta, flour- 
ished in Kashmir in the eleventh century.” In other texts, Hemacandrastri 
displays knowledge of Abhinavagupta’s teachings;® so here too he could 
have drawn upon Kashmirian Saiva doctrine to couch his Jain teachings in 
a terminology and perhaps ideology that would be familiar to his patron, 
the Saiva-turned-Jain Calukya king Kumarapala.” 

Both Bronkhorst and Qvarnstrém note the clear correspondences be- 
tween Saivas and Jains through the use of these stha terms, but Bronkhorst’s 
claims are at best impossible to substantiate, and Qvarnstrém’s analysis does 
not take into consideration the earlier Digambara texts we have analyzed 
in this chapter. Putting Hemacandrastri’s text in conversation with ear- 
lier Digambara texts on meditation suggests that Jain monks did not “start 
from scratch” with Saiva meditative practices in the medieval period. It also 
shows that Hemacandrasuri did not take his interpretations of stha medita- 
tion from Abhinavagupta. Digambara sources on meditation from the tenth 
to twelfth centuries show the sophisticated ways in which Jain mendicants 
integrated mantrasastra into earlier Jain ideas about meditation, making 
Jain tantric practices a key component of the path to liberation. Hemacan- 
drastiri’s works suggest great familiarity with a variety of Digambara texts 
on mantra-based meditation, and the four sthas had been commonplace in 
Digambara literature for around two centuries before the composition of 
the Yogasastra. The stha terms used in Jain texts on meditation thus seem 
to have entered Digambara Jainism in the first half of the tenth century not 
from Kashmir, but from west-central India. 

Indeed, Alexis Sanderson has demonstrated that the contents of the key 
texts of the Western Transmission (pasimamnaya) of the Saiva Kalamarga, 
the Kubjikdmata and the Manthdanabhairava, are “product[s] of the Deccan,’ 
in west central and south India, so it is likely that “the whole tradition [ofthe 
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Western Transmission] emerged and developed in that region.””? Because 
the Trika influenced the Kubjikdamata, “there is no need, then, to seek a 
connection with Kashmir to explain the fact that the Jaina Somadevastri has 
referred to the Trika in his Yasastilaka, completed in AD 959 at Gangadhara, 
near Vemulawada in the Karimnagar District of Andhra Pradesh.”” Simi- 
larly, there is no need to look at the Gujarati Hemacandrastri’s interactions 
with the Kashmiri theorist Abhinavagupta in order to understand Jains’ de- 
velopment of the stha categories of meditation. Instead, tenth-century Di- 
gambara texts of central India provide more proof that the Saiva Kulamarga 
was well established in that region in the tenth century. In adopting these 
stha terms for different types of meditation, these Digambara authors did 
not import any ideology from Saiva traditions, but instead used the literal 
meanings of the words to show that true virtuous meditation focuses on 
different aspects of a pure soul and the ascetics who are on the path to be- 
coming that pure soul: the Five Supreme Beings. 


Devasena’s and Ramasena’s Tenth- 
Century Texts on Meditation 


Devasena’s Bhdvasangraha and Ramasena’s Tattvanusdsana contain some 
of the earliest Jain discussions of the stha categories of meditation.” In the 
Bhavasangraha, after outlining the worship of the siddhacakra, Devasena 
describes the nature of meditation. Echoing Patafjali’s Yogasitra, he defines 
meditation as the stopping of thought (cittanirodha)” and claims that there 
are four types of meditation: pindastha, padastha, ripastha and ripavar- 
jita (Bhav, v. 619). Pinda means body, he explains, and at the center of the 
body is one’s own pure soul. Meditation on that pure soul is pindasthad- 
hyana (Bhav, wv. 620-22). 

Ramasena, in his Tattvdnusdsana, agrees with Devasena’s definition of 
pindastha. He explains that because the ideal object of meditation, the soul, 
is located (stha) in the body (pinda) of the meditator, some people call the 
object of meditation pindastha (TA, v. 134). Ramasena does not, however, 
make any mention of the other three stha categories. 

Devasena describes the other stha categories of meditation in a few verses. 
Rapasthadhyana is meditation on a pure soul that is outside one’s body (Bhav, 
v. 625). Padasthadhyana destroys karma and is the recitation of the syllables 
associated with the Five Supreme Beings (Bhdav, v. 627). Rupavarjita is the 
type of meditation in which the senses, attachment, and aversion are not 
engaged. It is meditation without support, or object (niralambana), meaning 
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the nondual realization of one’s soul by means of the knowledge of the soul 
(Bhav, vv. 629-30). In this meditation, which can be performed only in the 
seventh gunasthdna when one is a monk, the soul directly knows the soul. 


Padmasimha’s Eleventh-Century Text on Meditation 


Another short Prakrit poem on meditation, the JAdnasdra (JnS) (Pkt. 
ndnasara) by a Digambara monk named Padmasimha, provides another 
description of the sthas, but little is known about Padmasimha. He con- 
firms at the conclusion of the Jiidnasdara that he composed this text, which 
comprises just sixty-three verses, in 1029-30 CE, in a town called Ambaka 
that is today unidentifiable.“ Because other locatable tenth- and eleventh- 
century Digambara texts to discuss the four sthas were composed in west- 
central India, it is tempting to put Padmasimha there as well, but for now 
his text will have to be examined not in terms of the specific motivations 
of the author, but in terms of earlier and later Digambara discussions of 
meditation. 

After listing the four types of meditation found in early Jain texts— 
mournful, cruel, virtuous, and pure—Jfidnasdra adds three more: pindastha, 
padastha, and ripastha (JAS, vv. 11-12). Padmasimha, like Devasena and 
Ramasena before him, translates these terms literally, using the terms to fo- 
cus on different forms of the arhat. He explains that to undertake pindasthad- 
hyana, the meditator should imagine the enlightened one as placed on his 
own body: he should visualize the form of the enlightened one established 
in his naval glowing with the light of the sun, or the form of the jina glowing 
in his hand, forehead, throat, or heart (J/S, vv. 19-20). Riipasthadhyana, 
then, entails meditating on the form of the enlightened one itself, sepa- 
rate from one’s body. The meditator should visualize a white arhat seated at 
the center of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly, complete with the thirty-four 
characteristics of an enlightened being (atisaya) such as fragrant breath and 
the accompaniment of pleasant weather, and eight miraculous accessories 
(pratiharya) such as a halo and throne (JAS, v. 21). 

The third type of meditation, then, padasthadhydana, places the arhat and 
the other supreme beings in different parts of the alphabet. Padmasimha 
summarizes the mantras of padasthadhydana in the verse below: 


Meditate in turn on the white syllables that are one, five, seven, and 
thirty-five in number. This is the padastha meditation taught by 


those who are engaged in yoga. (JAS, v. 22) 
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He then provides some specific examples of the visual representations of 
these mantras. He describes a siddhacakra diagram with the Ring of Dis- 
ciples in two Prakrit verses: 


Surround the seed syllable arham, situated at the center of an eight- 
petaled lotus, with the supreme seed syllables [om]. Then [place] 
the syllables of the alphabet inside the petals, and at the edges 
of the petals, [inscribe] the mantra of seven syllables [namo 
arihamtdnam]. Surround [the lotus] with the seed-syllable hrim and 
the Ring of Disciples. In a half-second, whatever action one desires 


will be successful (JAS, vv. 26-27).” 


In later Digambara and Svetambara texts on meditation, padasthadhyana 
became defined in this way as constituting mantras of different lengths 
that represent the Five Supreme Beings. An important Digambara account 
found in Vasunandin’s Prakrit text on proper lay ritual practice, the Sra- 
vakacara (ca. 1100), defines padasthadhydna as focusing on mantras of one 
syllable and so on that represent the Five Supreme Beings (v. 464).’° Often, 
the mantras Padmasimha mentions of one, five, seven, and thirty-five are 
understood as: 


One syllable: om 
Five syllables: a si a u sd (a[rhat] si[ddha] a[carya] u[padhydya] sa[dhu]) 
Seven syllables: namo arihamtdnam or namo arahamtanam 


Thirty-five syllables: the paricanamaskara” 


However, texts provide a variety of interpretations of these mantras of dif- 
ferent lengths. For example, an undated manual that should be placed in the 
early modern period, Bhattaraka Jinadeva’s Bhavyamargopadesa Updsakad- 
hyayana, provides the following list of different types of mantras whose uses 
should be classified as padasthadhyana: 


One syllable: om 

Two syllables: arham 

Four syllables: arihamta or arahamta 

Five syllables: a si a u sd or siddhebhyah namah 

Six syllables: om namah siddhebhyah namah or arahamta siddha 
Seven syllables: a sid u sad namah 


Sixteen syllables: arhatsiddhacaryadhyayasarvasadhubhyo namah® 
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However, while texts may not agree on what constitutes these mantras of 
various lengths, they do agree that for an object of meditation to cause the 
destruction of karma, it must represent a liberated soul and the means of 
becoming one: the Five Supreme Beings. 


Amitagati’s Eleventh-Century Text on Meditation 


The Digambara monk Amitagati’s Sanskrit text on lay conduct, the Sra- 
vakacara, provides another important interpretation of the four sthas’ rela- 
tionship to the Five Supreme Beings. Amitagati, a disciple of Madhavasena, 
an dcarya of the Mathura Sangha, composed several important works on 
Jain philosophy and ritual in the late tenth and early eleventh centuries in 
Malava, in west-central India.” In these texts, he claims to have been pa- 
tronized by the Paramara kings Vakpati Mufija (r. ca. 974-95), Sindhuraja 
(r. ca. 995-1010), and Bhoja (r. ca. 1011-55).*° Thanks to the Paramaras’ pa- 
tronage, in his Sravakacara, which was likely composed in the first quarter 
of the eleventh century, Amitagati could build on ideas about meditation 
formulated by Digambara monks like Devasena who had lived in Malava in 
the century before him. 

The fifteenth chapter of Amitagati’s Sravakacara places the topic of 
meditation in the framework of the fourteenth gunasthanas and provides 
lay Jains even more access to virtuous meditation. While the earliest texts 
on meditation deny laypeople access to virtuous meditation and Devasena 
claims that laypeople in the fifth stage of purification who have taken the 
lay vows can undertake virtuous meditation, Amitagati expands the number 
of practitioners who can undertake dharmadhydana further. He maintains 
that even people in the fourth gunasthdana who have not taken lay vows 
but have obtained right vision (samyaktva) can undertake virtuous medi- 
tation. According to Amitagati, practitioners in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh gunasthdnas are eligible to perform the practices of virtuous med- 
itation (Sra 15.17). 

To explain what, exactly, constitutes virtuous meditation, Amitagati, like 
Ramasena, establishes that practitioners should understand the nature of 
the meditator (sddhaka), of meditation (sadhana), of the object of medita- 
tion (sadhya), and of the fruit of meditation (phala) (Sra 15.17). Here, his 
discussion of the object of meditation is the most important for understand- 
ing the history of the integration of the stha categories into Jain systems of 
meditation. In Digambara texts before Amitagati, there were two competing 
categorizations of meditation: the early fourfold scheme of mournful, cruel, 
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virtuous, and pure, and the new stha categorizations of situated in the body, 
form, word, and beyond form. Amitagati ingeniously integrates these two 
schemes by keeping mournful, cruel, virtuous, and pure as the four types of 
meditation and identifying the four sthas as the different objects (dhyeya) of 
virtuous meditation (Sra 15.30). These supports of meditation are padastha, 
mantras such as the paricanamaskdra and so on; pindastha, the miraculous 
body of the enlightened one; riipastha, the form of a jina in a temple icon; 
and ripatita, the disembodied soul (Sra 15.49-56).*! 

In Amitagati’s quite lengthy discussion of padasthadhyana, he outlines 
some representations of these mantras, including the Ring of Disciples dia- 
gram with the apraticakra-mantra (Sra 15.31, 15.36-37).* He explains that at 
the center of the diagram, inside a hexagram, two mantras, apraticakre phat, 
and vicakraya svaha, should be inscribed. The worshiper should concentrate 
on the seed syllable arham established at the very center of the diagram. 
Surrounding this central image, in a ring, the rddhi-mangala expanded to 
forty-eight lines should be established (Sra 15.46-48). 

Therefore, this text confirms that by at least the beginning of the eleventh 
century, Digambaras had developed the Ring of Disciples diagram with the 
apraticakra-mantra for use in initiation and daily worship practices. Just as 
the rddhi-mangala’s association with the disciples of the tirthankaras made 
it an ideal mantra to use to call the disciples into a representation of the Jina’s 
Preaching Assembly constructed for a mendicant’s initiation or promotion, 
so too did the mangala’s reverence of superhuman powers make it a valuable 
component of diagrams used in “tantric” meditation. Since the obtainment 
of special powers was a dominant concern of tantric practices, non-Jain tan- 
tric traditions would include extraordinary powers in their yantras.® As a 
representation of what Jains can achieve through sustained ascetic practices 
and as a potent set of karma-destroying praises in and of itself, the rddhi- 
mangala became an ideal component of diagrammatic depictions of the Jain 
path to liberation. 


Digambara Influence on Hemacandrasuri’s 
Twelfth-Century Svetambara Text on Yoga 


By the eleventh century, discussions of the stha types of meditation had en- 
tered Svetambara Jainism in a way quite distinct from Digambara accounts. 
An important discussion of these categories is found in the Svetambara 
acarya Santisuri’s Prakrit text on temple image worship, the Caityavandana- 
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mahabhasya (Pkt. Ceiyavamdanamahabhasa). Santisiri likely lived at the 
end of the eleventh century, as he is mentioned in a mid-twelfth-century 
play as the teacher of the teacher of Devasuri, the Svetambara acarya who 
faced the Digambara monk Kumudacandra in a debate over the legitimacy 
of the competing sects in 1125 in the Anahillapattana court in Gujarat.” 
Santisiri outlines in his text how a worshiper of a Svetambara temple image 
should undertake bhdvandas, or reflective meditations, on a jina in three 
states: pindastha, before enlightenment (chadmastha); padastha, as an en- 
lightened being; and riparahita, as a liberated being.** Santistiri provides a 
different understanding of pada than the more commonly found explana- 
tion that pada means “word.” He explains that padastha refers to the attain- 
ment of the station (pada) of the tirthankara.*° 

While more research needs to be done on this interpretation of the st- 
has, it does not seem to have become the most common interpretation in 
Svetambara sources on meditation, because shortly after the composition 
of Santisiiri’s text, Hemcandrasiri wrote his massively influential Sanskrit 
text on the path to liberation, the Yogasdstra, which followed Digambara 
sources in using the stha categories to integrate meditation on yantras into 
the path to liberation. As noted, Hemacandrastri composed the Yogasdstra 
at the request of the Calukya ruler Kumarapala, a recent convert to Jainism 
from Saivism, according to Jain tradition. 

Scholars have long established the Yogasastra’s indebtedness to a Di- 
gambara text, Subhacandra’s Jianarnava (JfiA). While virtually nothing is 
known about Subhacandra, scholars have placed him in the century pre- 
ceding Hemacandrastri because many of the verses in chapters 7 through 
10 of the Yogasastra are identical to ones from chapters 34 through 37 of the 
Jianarnava.’’ Subhacandra aligns with tenth-century Digambara texts on 
stha meditation in some ways, develops a new interpretation of pindastha, 
and seems to have influenced the twelfth-century Hemacandrastri, so it 
is not unconceivable that he lived in the eleventh century. Because Subha- 
candra’s and Hemacandrasiri’s texts were so influential that they have, in 
many ways, defined Svetambara and Digambara meditation schemes to the 
present day, comparing how these two monks incorporated yantras into Jain 
meditation schemes will complete our discussion of this formative period in 
the history of the tantricization of lay Jains’ daily worship practices. 

Both Subhacandra’s Jaandrnava and Hemacandrastri’s Yogasastra chart 
the path to liberation in Sanskrit verses. The Jidndrnava is massive, contain- 
ing forty-two chapters, while the Yogasdstra is more modest, comprising 
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twelve. In their chapters on meditation, both Subhacandra and Hemacan- 
drastri focus the majority of their discussions on virtuous meditation, pre- 
sumably wanting to concentrate on the only form of meditation practitioners 
can undertake in the present time period to progress toward liberation. 

Like all the previous Digambara authors discussed except Amitagati, 
Subhacandra lists the sthas as different types of meditation (JAA, v. 1877). 
However, in his description of pindasthadhyana, he proves to be quite in- 
novative. He defines pindastha meditation as the preliminary purification 
rites—the performance of different visualizations (dhdrand) related to five 
different substances: earth, fire, wind, water, and an omniscient soul (d4tman) 
(iA, vv. 1878-79).* Earlier Digambara texts also include purification rites 
using visualizations of the elements that make up the body, but Subhacan- 
dra seems to have been the first to systematize them under the category of 
pindastha. He also may have been the first to explicitly call these purification 
visualizations dhdrand, a technical term in non-Jain texts on tantric ritual 
that refers to both the practice of fixing the mind and the object of that 
fixation: the “elements (bhiitas) in their role as the cosmic supports that 
subdivide the cosmos as well as the disciple’s body.’ Buddhist, Saiva, and 
Vaisnava tantric manuals have various lists of elements to be used in these 
rites, with the five-element visualization of the Saiva Siddhanta focusing on 
earth, water, fire, air, and space.” Here, Subhacandra makes this five-element 
visualization “Jain” by defining the fifth dhdrand not as space, but as a pure 
soul.” In this Jain view of meditation, the soul is the most crucial component 
of the body that one should purify through meditation. 

In Hemacandrastri’s discussion of virtuous meditation, he follows Am- 
itagati in classifying the four sthas as the objects of virtuous meditation 
(dhyeya), agreeing that pindastha, padastha, ripastha, and ripavarjita”’ 
serve as the supports of meditation (YS 7.8). He follows Subhacandra, how- 
ever, in defining pindasthadhyana as the performance of different visualiza- 
tion practices related to the five different substances in the cosmos.” As in 
non-Jain tantric texts’ descriptions of bhatasuddhi, Subhacandra and Hema- 
candrasuri describe how the visualization of a mandala associated with each 
of the elements is used to purify the body.” Hemacandrastri’s description 
of meditation on the element of fire, for example, recalls Devasena’s descrip- 
tion of the visualization of a fire mandala to destroy karma: 


The fierce fire, which emanates from the meditation on the mahdmantra 
[arham], exclusively burns the eight petals [of the heart lotus] which have 
[their] face downward [and] which represents the eight kinds of karma.” 
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Since these rites purify the body, it makes sense that Subhacandra and 
Hemacandrastri would term them to be “situated in the body,’ pindastha. 
In these two texts, pindastha might be best translated as “visualizations to 
purify the body.” 

Hemacandrasiri’s and Subhacandra’s descriptions of the other three 
sthas are similar to those of earlier Digambara authors. Hemacandrastri ex- 
plains that padastha means sacred syllables, riipastha means the omniscient 
jina in his preaching assembly, and ripavarjita is the pure consciousness 
and bliss of a disembodied soul (YS 8.1; 9.1-7; 10.1). His discussion of padas- 
thadhyeya is quite lengthy, as he devotes a significant amount of chapter 8 to 
the discussion of the various mantras and yantras, often drawing upon Di- 
gambara sources. For example, his verses on the eight-petaled siddhacakra 
in which the letters of the alphabet are inscribed are taken almost verbatim 
from Subhacandra’s JAdndarnava,” and his verses that outline a diagram with 
the Ring of the Disciples align with Amitagati’s Sravakacara: 


One may [also] inscribe [from right] to left around a six-cornered figure 
each of the six syllables a pra ti ca kre phat. Outside [the six-cornered fig- 
ure], one should inscribe [from left] to right [each one of the six syllables] 
vi ca kra ya sva hd. Having inscribed [the syllable] ha together with an 
anusvara in the middle of the [six-cornered figure], one should meditate 
[on it]. [The praises] that begin namo jinadnam, each preceded by om, 


should be inscribed in circles outside [the six-cornered figure].** 


The auto commentary on this diagram lists the praises to be inscribed 
on this diagram as the first seventeen lines of the rddhi-mangala (up to 
“praise to those who can travel in the sky,’ namo dgdsagaminam), each pref- 
aced with the seed syllable om. These seventeen lines are followed by the 
syllables om jhaum sri hri dhrti kirti buddhi laksmi svaha,” invocations of 
the goddesses at the center of the Ring of Disciples diagram outlined in 
Digambara sources such as Nemicandra’s Pratisthatilaka (see chapter 3). In 
the previous chapter, we saw that Svetambara texts on the sdrimantra from 
the thirteenth century onward identified this diagram as the Cloth Diagram 
of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader. Hemacandra says nothing about the 
stirimantra, however, and sees it as a lay diagram. This is the earliest known 
description of the Ring of Disciples diagram with the apraticakra-mantra 
in a Svetambara text.'° 

After describing all the miraculous results of worshiping these and many 
other yantras, Hemacandrasiri claims that he spends so much time discuss- 
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ing these practices as a way to motivate even spiritually unsophisticated 
people to eventually achieve liberation. Echoing earlier Digambara writers, 
he confirms that the yogin who undertakes virtuous meditation will reincar- 
nate as a god, who, after enjoying the pleasures of heaven for eons, will be 
born into a prominent family in a “divine lineage” and will eventually initiate 
as a monk who can undertake pure meditation and achieve liberation (YS 
10.18-24). Therefore, he explains, 


the result of these [different kinds of reverential repetitions of the paf- 
canamaskara] has been told for the sole purpose of making [even foolish 
people] engage in these [practices], but in reality the result has been de- 


clared to be heaven and liberation (YS 8.39- 40). 


By using objects of meditation that represent the Five Supreme Beings in 
rites that are said to guarantee worldly successes, Hemacandrasiri encour- 
ages laypeople to undertake practices that ultimately lead to their liberation. 

The Yogasastra marks the culmination of this formative period for Jain 
meditation, when monks were deciding how to insert yantras into Jain or- 
thodoxy. Beginning with Devasena’s and Ramasena’s different experiments 
about how to place these diagrams into meditation schemes, Digambaras 
(and following them, Svetambaras) eventually settled on using the term “pa- 
dastha” to name the use of mantras and yantras in virtuous meditation. In 
Svetambara texts after the Yogasdstra, Hemacandrasuri’s interpretation of 
the stha categories became common.” Digambara bhattdrakas in the early 
modern period who expanded many of the diagrams outlined in these ear- 
liest texts into elaborate vidhdnas also consistently called yantras objects 
of virtuous meditation, specifically naming them as padasthadhyeya,' and 
today Jain mendicants and laypeople continue to emphasize how the ritual 
use of these diagrams is a form of virtuous meditation that sheds karma." 

It is not clear why, exactly, padastha became the standard nomenclature 
for Jain meditation using mantras, since Jains were not influenced by non- 
Jain thinkers to completely disregard earlier Jain discussions of dhydna, and 
could have simply identified yantras as supports of meditation. With so little 
knowledge of the specific histories of the texts examined in this chapter, 
at this point we can say only that in the tenth and eleventh centuries in 
west-central India, aspects of the language of meditation in Saiva and Sakta 
circles became popular enough that minority traditions saw it as a natural 
part of their own identifications of types of meditation. It does not seem to 
be the case that the influence of a single king, or a single Saiva tradition, 
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transformed Jains’ language of meditation in this way. Different Saiva-Sakta 
texts had various understandings of these terms. The Yoginihrdayatantra, for 
example, links pinda, pada, rupa and ripdtita to different cakras, or centers 
of power in the subtle body, and to different pithds, or pilgrimage places for 
the Goddess.’ The Malinivijayottaratantra, on the other hand, relates these 
stha terms to earlier Upanisadic ideas about the four states of conscious- 
ness.’ Jain authors, then, were not alone in using these terms to promote 
their vision of the path to liberation when they applied them to earlier Jain 
understandings of meditation on the Five Supreme Beings. 


THE YANTRAS OF MODERN LAY JAINISM 


The yantras described in the tenth- to twelfth-century Prakrit and Sanskrit 
texts on proper lay conduct outlined in this chapter fill modern Svetambara 
and Digambara places of worship.'° In Digambara temples, metal yantras 
sit alongside icons of jinas, and temple priests and laypeople will bathe them 
with water every morning. In Svetambara temples, it is common to find 
these diagrams as reliefs carved into temple walls or as paintings hung in 
lecture halls. Indeed, an expanded form of the eight-petaled siddhacakra 
outlined by Hemacandrastri, which includes a ring of the rddhi-mangala 
expanded to forty-eight lines, has become one of the most common Svetam- 
bara yantras found in temples today.” Booklets with mantras and yantras 
also fill the shelves of Jain temples and homes. In image-worshiping Svetam- 
bara homes, it is common to find Gujarati manuals called “No Fixed Se- 
quence,’ andnupirvi, which contain images of yantras and icons and tables 
that instruct the worshiper to silently recite different lines of the paficana- 
maskara in different sequences. And not only do Svetambaras and Digam- 
baras construct permanent representations of these diagrams out of cloth, 
paper, metal, and plaster, they also use colored powder and grains to fashion 
impermanent representations of the diagrams to be honored with foodstuffs 
for a variety of occasions, from a new marriage to a death to the completion 
of a fast. For Digambaras, a different ritual diagram is constructed for every 
major festival.'* 

Would it be correct, then, to call the ritual use of these objects of everyday 
Jain ritual culture “tantric meditation’? In literature on tantric traditions, 
mandala worship is restricted to initiates only. “Tantric” practices are un- 
derstood to be “designed for, or appropriate to, an inner circle of advanced 
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or privilege disciples, communicated to, or intelligible by, the initiated exclu- 
sively.” But medieval Jains opened up these practices to Jain laypeople, and 
today these rites are anything but secret, with videos of the large Digambara 
vidhanas being uploaded to YouTube and broadcast on television channels 
like Paras TV, the Hindi-language twenty-four-hour station on Digambara 
Jainism founded in 2010 in Delhi. Anyone who has visited a temple of an 
image-worshiping sect of Jainism will confirm that the entrances to the 
temples are always plastered with posters advertising upcoming vidhanas 
or mahapijanas, and Jain pilgrimage sites are filled with venders’ booths 
selling Jain merchandise, including DVDs of vidhanas. 

In addition, many of these Jain rites do not on their surface resemble 
anything like meditation. John Cort has brought up this point, rightly crit- 
icizing academic literature for presenting Jain yantras and mandalas as 
meditation tools."° Following a similar argument made by Robert Sharf,"" 
Cort has noted that “fieldwork . . . does not confirm their use as a calming 
meditative aid, at least in the Jain context.”"” Vidhdnas and mahdpijanas 
involve hours of loud recitations of mantras, musicians blaring devotional 
songs, and pounds of offerings of coconuts and other foodstuffs. Jain yantras 
are not always objects of silent reflection. 

There are benefits, however, in designating some Jain uses of yantras 
as “tantric meditation.” Naming certain parts of the hours-long worship 
ceremonies of yantras (vidhdna, mahapijana) as tantric helps chart ritual 
change." It highlights how elements of these modern Jain ceremonies arose 
in the medieval period when Jains developed their rites of temple worship 
in conversation with non-Jain tantric traditions. To this day, Digambara 
vidhdnas, while certainly containing non-tantric elements, have the structure 
of the daily worship practices of tantric traditions (1) purification and pro- 
tection rites of the ritual space and body (including visualization exercises 
related to the elements), (2) transformation into a different type of being via 
the placement (nydsa) of mantras on one’s body (sakalikarana), and (3) the 
use of mantras and mudrds to call and dismiss deities into a ritual diagram 
onto which physical offerings are made. 

In addition, Jains for at least a thousand years have classified the ritual 
use of yantras as “meditation.” They have seen these practices as a natural 
development of the meditation schemes found in early Jain texts. At least by 
the tenth century, mantra-filled diagrams that represent the Five Supreme 
Beings became the tools of meditation, or “the concentration of thought on 
a single object” (TS 9.26). Devasena, Ramasena, Padmasimha, Amitagati, 
Subhacandra, and Hemacandrasiri all categorize Jains’ ritual uses of yan- 
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tras, whether physical or imagined, as a type of virtuous meditation that 
sheds karma and progresses the meditator toward liberation. It is for this 
reason that the modern Svetambara monk Indrasenasuri, in his introduc- 
tion to an ananupurvi booklet, can claim that by reciting the lines of the 
paricanamaskara in the order described in the booklet, male and female 
worshipers can destroy as much bad karma as they would in a six-month 
fast." For these Jain monks, the use of mantras and the physical worship 
of yantras is not simply a worldly pursuit, it is a type of tapas."” The use of 
mantras to identify as an arhat—an enlightened soul endowed with infinite 
knowledge, bliss, and power—became a natural progression of the medita- 
tion Mahavira is said to have adopted in the days leading up to his enlight- 
enment: a focus on one’s inherently omniscient soul. 


VW 
9 


THE TANTRIC RITUALS 
OF MODERN MONKS 


IN THE FALL OF SEPTEMBER 2013, I was waiting at a bus stop in Ahmedabad, 
Gujarat, when a male college student approached me to chat. After hearing 
that I was in the city to study Jainism, his eyes lit up. He himself was Jain, 
he told me excitedly, and he was a devotee of a particular image-worshiping 
Svetambara dcarya who was residing for the four-month-long rainy-season 
retreat in a temple complex just outside Ahmedabad. I must visit this dcdrya, 
the student compelled me, not because of the monk’s knowledge of scrip- 
ture or his advanced practices of austerities, but instead because I could be 
sprinkled with his scented sandalwood powder, called “a throw of scent,’ 
or vdsaksepa. The student insisted that if I were to be sprinkled with this 
acarya’s vasaksepa, my wealth would multiply exponentially. 

Any non-Jain who has spent time with Jains will immediately recog- 
nize this scene: lay Jains always want you to meet their favorite monk or 
nun. Mendicants are the earthly embodiments of the ideals of the liberated 
founders of the tradition, so they are seen as the perfect introduction to the 
tradition. For practicing Jain laypeople today, two of the six internal acts of 
asceticism in the Tattvarthasira—respecting mendicants (vinaya) and serv- 
ing mendicants (vaiyavrttya)— constitute a large part of their spiritual lives. 
Laypeople honor monks and nuns by welcoming them to stay in worship 
halls attached to their temple complexes, bowing before them, massaging 
their feet, singing devotional songs, offering them food, establishing insti- 
tutions and temples in their names, and other acts of reverence. “This is the 
fundamental matter: Jains worship ascetics, and this is the most important 
single fact of Jain ritual culture,’ Lawrence Babb explains.’ And this has been 
the case since the earliest known stages of Jainism—Jain mendicants have 
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FIGURE 5.1. Acarya Kalaprabhasagarasiri of the Aficala Gaccha sprinkles vdsaksepa onto 
the head of a lay devotee. Mumbai, August 2013. 


consistently recognized that in order to have places to stay and food to eat, 
they needed to create incentives for lay support.” 

For modern image-worshiping Svetambaras, one way mendicants attract 
lay worshipers is by claiming that they can impart strength, wealth, and 
health to their followers by sprinkling them with vasaksepa. Indeed, my 
interaction with the college student in Ahmedabad was not the first time I 
had heard about this sandalwood powder scented with various substances, 
including camphor and saffron.’ I have already recalled in the introduction 
to this book how one monk I met in Mumbai claimed that he cured a lay- 
man’s seriously injured shoulder by sprinkling it with vasaksepa. Another 
time, when I was sitting in a lecture hall talking with an image-worshiping 
Svetambara monk, a teenaged girl approached the dcarya to be sprinkled 
with his vdsaksepa so that she could have the strength to complete an eight- 
day fast. From John Cort’s experience in Gujarat with image-worshiping 
Svetambara Jains, he confirms: 


[Some] bhakts [lay devotees] keep a small supply of vaskep that has been 
blessed and given to them by their guru. One couple sprinkled a small 
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amount on their own heads every day before leaving the house. Another 
man received a packet of vaskep from his guru in the mail every year. 
Many Jains believe that if one keeps vdskep in one’s safe, one’s money 


will increase.* 


Along with increasing one’s wealth, this powder also provides a blessing on 
one’s path to liberation. While what is recited when the powder is sprinkled 
differs depending on the context, when some contemporary Svetambara 
image-worshiping monks sprinkle the powder on a devotee’s head, they re- 
cite, in Prakrit, the same phrase that they recite upon initiating a monk with 
a sprinkle of this powder: nitthdragapdragahoha, “May you pass beyond the 
cycle of rebirth.” 

Because of the many uses of vasaksepa, Svetambara monks and their 
followers will advertise their powder as particularly powerful. One dcarya, 
Nandighosasiri, even staged a public event where he showed he could sci- 
entifically prove the presence of “cosmic energy” in his vdsaksepa using 
a metal device called the Lecher antenna that is said to measure electro- 
magnetic wavelengths and frequencies just as a tuning fork can measure 
the wavelengths of sound. When placed above unconsecrated sandalwood 
powder, the Lecher antenna moved toward the experimenter, while when it 
was placed above a small amount of consecrated powder, the device moved 
forcefully in the other direction, showing that the energy levels in conse- 
crated and unconsecrated powder were drastically different. 

The question becomes, then: How does this powder become so powerful? 
While few lay Jains could answer this question, we will see in this chapter 
that the powder becomes sanctified through a secret ritual of daily worship 
that has the same structure as the daily worship practices of tantric tradi- 
tions. This chapter draws upon ethnographic research and the analysis of the 
modern manuals used in these rites to show that Svetambara mendicants of 
higher ranks infuse vdsaksepa with this “cosmic energy” through the daily 
worship of painted cloth diagrams that are imparted to them upon their 
promotions to higher ranks of mendicancy. In one of these diagrams, the 
Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira (vardhamdnavidydpata), Mahavira 
sits at the center, surrounded by four goddesses and some of the praises of 
the rddhi-mangala; and in the other, the Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the 
Mendicant Leader (siirimantrapata), Mahavira’s disciple Gautama sits at the 
center of the diagram, surrounded by the four other deities and sections of 
the siirimantra, the first of which is a variant of the rddhi-mangala. 

Every day— often seated alone in a room in front of a shrine of icons— 
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these ascetics purify themselves and the ritual space with mantras and visu- 
alizations, display different mudras and pronounce mantras to invite deities 
into the cloth diagrams, and sprinkle the scented sandalwood powder on 
the painted cloth while reciting the invocation they are imparted upon their 
promotions. The powder receives power by physically coming into contact 
with the divinities invited into these diagrams and by being associated with 
the mendicant whose soul has become more powerful and pure through the 
use of these karma-destroying mantras. Behind one of the more common 
Svetambara lay-mendicant interactions, then, lies a ritual that many scholars 
would term “tantric.” 

I spent the rainy seasons of 2013, 2016, and 2019 in Ahmedabad, Palitana, 
and Mumbai, visiting dozens of image-worshiping Svetambara monks from 
the Kharatara Gaccha, Tapa Gaccha, and Aficala Gaccha with the hope of 
discussing their worship of the Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira or 
the Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader. I would visit 
monks whom laypeople recommended, and I would also wander around 
Jain parts of town, looking for banners hung outside Svetambara temples ad- 
vertising a monk within. In Ahmedabad, Anandji Kalyanji, the trust that has 
been in charge of many Svetambara temples and pilgrimage sites since 1730, 
publishes a yearly list of monks’ places of stay for the rainy season, and by the 
end of the rainy season, the lay community publishes Samagra Jain Caturmds 
Sici, a record of all the locations of Jain mendicants of all sects. Most monks I 
visited following these publications, however, refused to discuss in any detail 
the strimantra or vardhamanavidya. They confirmed that these invocations 
are so powerful that only advanced ascetics should know about their ritual 
use. In the introduction to one publication of Simhatilakastri’s thirteenth- 
century text on the siirimantra, the Mantrardjarahasya, the editor explains: 


Before books were printed, Mantras were meticulously concealed and 
given to deserving disciples in secrecy. But after the publication of books, 
all literature, including the one of Mantra-Sastra is made public. But it 
must be remembered that any practice of the Mantra merely on reading 


of books is not only not rewarding but is considered positively harmful.° 


Because of the secrecy surrounding the use of the vardhamdanavidya and 
stirimantra, only a handful of mendicants allowed me to see their diagrams. 
The Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira examined in the following pages 
was gifted to the Kharatara Gaccha monk Upadhyaya Vinayasagara (d. 2013) 
upon his promotion to the rank of upddhydya in 1951. Vinayasagara would 
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eventually leave the mendicancy in 1962, start a family, and become one 
of the most prominent Jain scholars of the twentieth century, publishing 
widely through the Prakrit Bharati Academy in Jaipur.® The Cloth Diagram 
of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader examined in this chapter belongs 
to Acarya Nandighosasiri, whose guru, Stryodayasiri, promoted him to 
the rank of dcarya of the Tapa Gaccha sublineage (samuddaya) of Acarya 
Nemistri in 2008. Nandighosastri is also a published scholar who focuses 
primarily on science and Jainism, having published an examination of the 
topic of this book: superhuman powers in Jainism.’ 

I tried my best to communicate to the monks I met that I, as a non- 
initiate, have no desire to perform the practices documented in this chapter 
or to know the specifics of the rites. Each mendicant lineage, for example, 
has a slightly different version of the mantra they use in daily rites, and 
non-initiates have no right to know the details of these differences. At the 
same time, the Jain mendicant is the heart of Jainism, so overlooking key 
components of their daily routines would ignore a crucial part of the Jain 
tradition. A general understanding of the daily rites of image-worshiping 
Svetambara monks provides important insights into how Jainism has de- 
veloped and how many Jain monks attract the support of laypeople and 
define the path to liberation. It also provides insights into the development 
of tantric promotions and worship practices in India more broadly. In the 
case of the martipujaka Svetambara rituals that sanctify this scented powder, 
it is asceticism —the requirement that Jain monks remain peripatetic—that 
in part has led to the popularity of these rituals. 


THE REVITALIZATION OF TANTRIC PRACTICES 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


In the mid-nineteenth century, there were only a few dozen itinerant men- 
dicants (samvegi sadhu) and few, if any, itinerant acaryas.* Most Svetambara 
gacchas were instead led by what were called sripiijyas, sedentary ascetics who, 
like the Digambara bhattarakas, could handle money, wear nonmendicant 
clothing such as ornamented shawls, and take permanent residence in the 
temple complexes they controlled.’ In the late nineteenth century, however, 
a few members of the mendicant lineage Tapa Gaccha rejected these temple- 
dwelling yatis and reestablished groups of possessionless, peripatetic monks 
led by acaryas who, outside of the four-month-long rainy season, spent only 
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a few days at a time in one location. Without the immediate followers at- 
tached to the yatis’ temple compounds, the increasing number of itinerant 
acaryas who emerged in this period had to devise means of attracting lay 
devotees. It was at this time, after the reestablishment of orders of peripatetic 
Svetambara monks at the end of the nineteenth century, that Svetambara 
murtipujaka mendicants reinvigorated the tradition of worshiping diagrams 
of the stirimantra and the vardhamdanavidya. Monks in the Tapa Gaccha 
sublineage of the great reformer of the early twentieth century, Acarya 
Nemisiri (1872-1948), claim that in 1907, Nemistri was the first dcarya for 
at least 250 years to perform the “Five Sections,’ the paficaprasthana, an 
elaborate multiday worship ceremony of each of the five different sections 
of the siirimantra that we will examine in depth in this chapter.’ 

It is not entirely clear how common the ritual use of the siirimantra was 
between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, since few known texts on the 
mantra can be definitively dated to this period; but the transmission and daily 
ritual use of the sérimantra likely continued during this time. Tapa Gaccha 
and Kharatara Gaccha hagiographies from the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries give great importance to the transmission of the siirimantra," 
and several siirimantrapatas dated between the sixteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies have been published.” The temple-dwelling Acarya Kusalacandrasuri, 
who was initiated in Varanasi in 1778, is said to have always been reciting 
the “king of mantras,’ the sirimantra;® and the great proponent of Svetam- 
bara image worship, Vijayanandasuri (Atmaramaji; 1837-1896), who was 
promoted to the rank of dcdrya in 1887, published a text on the sérimantra.“ 

Even so, material and textual evidence suggests that the ritual use of cloth 
diagrams of the séirimantra and vardhamanavidya has never been as preva- 
lent as it is today. After the reforms of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, the number of peripatetic image-worshiping Svetambara dcaryas 
grew exponentially: from perhaps none in the nineteenth century, there were 
148 in 1996” and 300 in 2019."° From 1987 to 2013, the number of dcdryas in 
Nemistri’s samudaya alone increased from 19 to 29.” An increased number 
of dcaryas can mean more small groups of mendicants who travel separately, 
exerting a potentially wider influence. It also means, however, a greater need 
for support from the lay community. Each lineage must find some way of 
attracting these resources, so some monks such as the dcaryas of the lineages 
of Nemisiri have advertised themselves as innovators and experts in the 
worship ceremonies of the five sections of the siirimantra. 

Therefore, the splintering of the Svetambara mendicant community into 
an increasing number of mendicant lineages has been one reason for the pop- 
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ularity of the siirimantra in two different time periods. Just as monks com- 
posed a large number of texts on the siirimantra between the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, after the Tantric Age had ended, so too have monks in the 
twentieth and twenty-first centuries promoted these rites. This suggests that 
while it is helpful to see general trends in religious practices on the subcon- 
tinent, framing our understanding of the development of religious practices 
in terms of distinct, linear periods of time can also be limiting. Scholars often 
rely on historical periodization based on the religious affiliations of rulers— 
they use ideas about the Tantric Age or the periods of Muslim or colonial 
rule—to shape the arguments they make about their data. But this fram- 
ing can overlook the more community-specific causes for the promotion of 
certain rituals or worldviews. In the case of Svetambara image-worshiping 
Jainism, we might understand the emergence of religious ideas and practices 
both in terms of linear developments based on the influence of the state and 
in terms of cyclical developments based on the relationships between men- 
dicant communities and laypeople. Developments in the nineteenth century 
such as European translations of the earliest Jain scriptures and the influ- 
ence of the printing press played a role in both the Jain reforms of the late 
nineteenth century that sought to return Jainism to its “original” state and 
the promulgation of once-difficult-to-access texts on mantrasastra.® The 
important scholar-monk Jambtvijaya’s publication of a collection of man- 
uscripts on the sirimantra—the Sirimantrakalpasamuccayah (SMKS)—in 
1969 and 1977 has played a huge role in the ritual use of the séirimantra today. 
However, the proliferation of competing mendicant lineages that emerged 
from these nineteenth-century reforms is another reason modern monks 
have embraced the use of the séirimantra and the vardhamanavidyd. My 
knowledge of the secret ritual use of the diagrams of Jain mendicants is nec- 
essarily partial, but from my discussions with a handful of Jain monks and an 
analysis of a few patas, I can provide a general understanding of the modern 
ritual practices of some image-worshiping Svetambara monks, beginning 
with a discussion of how monks receive these diagrams in the first place. 


RECEIVING THE CLOTH DIAGRAM 
OF THE SPELL OF MAHAVIRA 


Today, modern image-worshiping Svetambara monks rise through the ranks 
of mendicancy in a manner quite similar to the path outlined in Jinapra- 
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bhastri’s fourteenth-century Vidhimdrgaprapa (VMP; see chapter 3). In- 
deed, members of the Kharatara Gaccha still follow the Vidhimargaprapa’s 
instructions when initiating and promoting their mendicants. Members of 
the four other extant mendicant lineages—the Tapa Gaccha and others— 
follow the instructions in handbooks of various names, including “right 
conduct;’ sdmdcari, and “ritual manuals on monastic practices (yoga),” yo- 
gavidhi, which largely rely on the prescriptions of medieval texts on mendi- 
cant conduct like the Vidhimdrgaprapd, another medieval text of the Khara- 
tara Gaccha, Vardhamanastri’s Acdradinakara (composed in Sanskrit in 
the early fifteenth century) and a Prakrit text, the Subodhasdmacari by the 
twelfth-century founding dcarya of the Candra Gaccha, Candrastri.” Mod- 
ern handbooks agree with their medieval sources that monks must combine 
the regular ritual use of a secret mantra with acts more commonly associated 
with Jain monasticism —austerities and scriptural study—to advance in the 
mendicant hierarchy. The two-hundred-page mid-twentieth-century Guja- 
rati brhadyogavidhi from the lineage of the monks I saw promoted to the 
rank of dcarya in Surat in 2013, Parnacandrasagarastri’s Brhad Yog Vidhi 
(BYV), provides one of the most detailed instructions for mendicant initi- 
ation and promotion. This manual names five ranks of monk: (1) ordinary 
monk (muni), (2) leader of a smaller mendicant group (ganin) (3) mendi- 
cant scholar (pannydsa or pandita) (4) mendicant teacher (updadhyaya or 
vacaka), and (5) mendicant leader (Gcarya or siiri).”° 

A monk receives a Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira only upon 
his promotion to the rank of ganin. This should occur after several years of 
mendicancy and the completion of the yogavidhi, or the study of key texts 
of the mirtipajaka Svetambara “canon” in a systematic order that incor- 
porates fasting and ritual exchanges between guru and disciple. It is worth 
examining this structured reading of scriptures briefly, because it relates to 
important scholarly debates over the use of the term “canon” as a translation 
for the group of scriptures image-worshiping Svetambara mendicants must 
study in order to receive the vardhamanavidya. 

Building on foundational textbooks from the early twentieth century,” 
many introductory texts on Jainism claim that the “Jain canon” comprises 
forty-five scriptures (agama): eleven “limbs” (anga) said to be the words of 
Mahavira recorded by his disciples, twelve subsidiary limbs (updnga), seven 
books of mendicant discipline (chedasiitra), four root scriptures (milasitra), 
ten miscellaneous scriptures that tackle a variety of topics (prakirnaka), and 
two appendices (cilika). Some scholars have suggested that these forty- 
five texts were “committed to writing in [their] entirety” at the Council of 
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Valabhi in Gujarat in the fifth century cz.” More recent scholarship, how- 
ever, has critiqued this use of the term “canon” for these texts, claiming that 
it was foisted upon the tradition by nineteenth-century Protestant Orien- 
talists who modeled Jainism after their own tradition that requires a single, 
authoritative, ancient canon. They have noted that scholarship repeatedly 
cites the list of forty-five scriptures as the “Jain canon” not because all Jains 
since the fifth century have agreed that these texts are important, but be- 
cause the German Orientalist Georg Biihler received the list from a yati 
of the Kharatara Gaccha, Sriptijya Jinamuktisiri, in 1871 and related it to 
Albrecht Weber, who then replicated it in his hugely influential work, “Uber 
die heiligen Schriften der Jaina” (1883, 1885).’? Many other lists of dgamas 
and classifications of scripture are found in Jain literature, this list of forty- 
five texts was not put into its final form until around the thirteenth century,” 
anti-iconic Svetambaras only accept thirty-two of the forty-five scriptures, 
and Digambaras largely do not read any of these texts.” Indeed, the majority 
of lay Jains today could not name most of these texts. 

Scholars such as Kendall Folkert and John Cort have thus encouraged 
their colleagues to avoid using the term “canon” solely for these forty-five 
texts and to also highlight different groupings of scriptures that are signifi- 
cant to Jains for various reasons.” In an important article, “The Intellectual 
Formation of a Jain Monk,’ John Cort undertakes this project by outlining 
the texts Tapa Gaccha monks should study according to a 1988 mendicant 
conference in Ahmedabad. In outlining the curriculum, which should be 
studied over a period of seven years and includes upward of seventy texts 
on various topics—from the hymn the Bhaktdmarastotra, to Panini’s San- 
skrit grammar the Astddhydyi, to a sixteenth-century text on different life 
forms—Cort shows that scholars have put too much emphasis on the forty- 
five dgamas, since only two of the texts in the curriculum belong to the 
“canon” (the Dasavaikdlika and the Oghaniryukti).” 

According to my conversations with modern Tapa Gaccha monks, how- 
ever, few—if any—mendicants follow the curriculum outlined in 1988. In 
contrast, mendicants must follow the yogavidhi to be promoted through 
the ranks of mendicancy, so to this day they are quite familiar with different 
mendicant lineages’ lists of dgamas, all of which are almost identical to the 
commonly found list of forty-five, mainly differing in their enumeration of 
the miscellaneous texts, the prakirnakas.” In my conversations with lower- 
level monks, they would confirm to me that they are working through the 
curriculum in order to be promoted. Mendicants work at their own pace and 
take time to study other texts and topics that interest them, especially lan- 
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guages; but they all recognize that in order to become a ganin, they need to 
study the agamas. This has likely been the case since the early stages of Jain- 
ism, since one of the chedasiitras, the Vyavahdrasittra that is dated the first 
few centuries BCE, defines many of the ranks of mendicancy in terms of the 
specific dgamas they have studied,” and in chapter 3, we saw that the chap- 
ters in Jinaprabhastri’s Vidhimargaprapa on yogavidhi require the study of 
a collection of scriptures quite similar to the list of forty-five in order to rise 
through the ranks of mendicancy and receive the vardhamdnavidya and 
stirimantra. Therefore, while the list of forty-five dgamas should not be un- 
derstood as naming the most well-known, important texts for understand- 
ing the beliefs and practices of all Jains, if a “canon” delineates a collection 
of texts that religious leaders have codified to “provide an eternal norm for 
church doctrine,’ then image-worshiping Svetambaras, in composing vari- 
ous lists of dgamas that must be read by monks to advance through the men- 
dicant hierarchy, have an understanding of a canon.*° While mendicants 
will continue to disagree over which texts, exactly, should claim canonical 
status, in practice today, according to Nandighosastri, mendicants read only 
sixteen of these dgamas to advance to higher ranks of mendicancy (table 5.1). 

The mendicant’s study today, as in the Vidhimdargaprapa, begins after the 
initial renunciation with two “root scriptures’ —the Avasyakasttra and the 
Dasavaikdlikasiitra—that outline foundational practices of Jain monasti- 
cism. The novice mendicant, after studying these two texts fora period of up 
to six months, may undertake the formal initiation and adopt the five vows of 
mendicancy (Guj. vadi diksd). He then may work his way through the study 
ofa third root text, the Uttaradhyayanasitra; the first four limbs of the canon; 
two texts on mendicant discipline, the Kalpasitra and the Mahdnisithasitra; 
the two appendices of the adgamas, the first four sub-limbs; and, finally, the 
fifth limb, the Bhagavatisiitra. The study of each scripture should begin with 
the ceremony of nandikriya, in which the disciple circumambulates a model 
of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly or the three sticks that makeup the tripod 
for the sthdpandacarya (Guj. thvani) and formally requests from his guru 
permission to study the scriptures in a formalized series of questions and 
answers in Prakrit. The guru grants his permission with a sprinkling of va- 
saksepa, and the disciple ends the ceremony by taking a vow to perform the 
fast required for the section of the scripture to be studied (Guj. pacckkhan, 
Skt. pratyakhydna).” Texts that should be studied at a specific time require the 
performance of kdlagrahana by the guru and disciple to determine the auspi- 
cious time for study (see chapter 3). In this study of the scriptures, the longest 
agama by far, the Bhagavatisitra, or the Vyakhyaprajnapti, “Proclamation 
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TABLE 5.1. The canonical texts to be read by a modern murtipijaka Tapa Gaccha 
Svetambara monk in order to become a ganin 


Promotion Number 
required of days 
Text Type of text for study for study 
Avasyakasiitra milasitra diksa 10 
(root text) 
Dasavaikdlikasitra milasiitra diksa 18 
Uttaradhyayanasitra milasutra vadi diksa 28 
Acarangasiitra anga vadi diksa 55 
(limb, or main, text) 
Kalpasitra (eighth chapter chedasitra vadi diksa 40 
of the Dasasrutaskandha) (rules for mendicants) 
Mahanisithasittra chedasittra vadi diksa 45 
Nandisitra and culika vadi diksa 7 
Anuyogadvarasitra (appendix) 
Siitrakrtangasitra anga vadi diksa 35 
Sthdndangasitra anga vadi diksa 21 
Samavayangasitra anga vadi diksa 4 
Aupapatikasitra upanga vadi diksa 14 
Rajaprasniyasitra (sub-limb, or subsidiary, text) 
Jivajivabhigamasitra 
Prajidpandasitra 
Bhagavatistitra anga vadi diksa 226 


Source: Acarya Nandighosasuri, interviews with the author, July 2019 


of Explanations [of Mahavira], remains the most important text to un- 
derstand. “Savvanuyogabhagavai,’ Nandighosastri recited to me in Prakrit, 
meaning: “The Bhagavati [venerable scripture] contains all the scriptures.” It 
is for this reason that a monk is eligible to lead a group of monks only after 
he has spent 226 days completing the study of this scripture. 

One hundred and fifty days after his completion of the Bhagavatisitra, if 
his guru deems him to be honorable and knowledgeable enough, the monk 
will be ready for promotion to the rank of ganin. The guru will impart the 
vardhamanavidya to the disciple by sprinkling consecrated vasaksepa onto 
his head and whispering the vardhamanavidya three times into the disciple’s 
ear. At this time, the disciple will also receive the cloth painting on which the 
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vardhamanavidya is inscribed, the Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira. 
The monk is now allowed to lead a group of monks, and he can continue 
to study the rest of the dgamas, though after being promoted to the rank of 
ganin, he is not required to study any more scriptures in a formalized way.” 
Usually after years of upholding supreme conduct, the ganin’s guru will de- 
termine if he has the intellect, knowledge, proper conduct, and leadership 
skills required to become a pannydsa, a scholar monk, or an upddhydaya, a 
mendicant teacher (in India today there are few upddhydyas). To promote a 
monk to these ranks, the guru will impart to him new versions of the vard- 
hamanavidya; each guru and lineage will develop different versions of the 
invocation, at times simply changing a single syllable to modify the effects 
of the spell. 

Parnacandrasagarastri’s Brhad Yog Vidhi does not outline the required 
scriptural study for female mendicants, nor does it define their ranks. There 
are, however, three different ranks of female mendicant recognized today: 
ordinary nun (sadhvi); the female equivalent of an upddhydya, a pravartini; 
and the female equivalent of an dcdrya, the mahattara.* Nandighosasiri 
confirmed that in his Tapa Gaccha sublineage of Nemistri, to be promoted to 
the rank of pravartini, nuns read only the first four texts of the yogavidhi se- 
ries, up to the Acarangasiitra, and they never receive the vardhamanavidya.** 
Not all lineages agree about how to promote female mendicants, however. 
Acarya Yugabhisanasiri, “Pandit Maharaj. who in February 2020 was de- 
clared the leader ( gacchadhipati) of anew Tapa Gaccha sublineage of Acarya 
Ramacandrastri, did impart the vardhamdnavidya and gift the Cloth Dia- 
gram of the Spell of Mahavira to the head nun in his lineage upon her pro- 
motion to pravartini.® According to this nun, Pravartini Sadhvi Kalanidhi, 
nuns in her lineage must study the Avasyakasttra, Dasavaikalika, Acaranga, 
Uttaradhyayana, and two books on mendicant discipline, the Pindaniryukti 
and Oghaniryukti, before this promotion. To become a mahattara, then, the 
nun will receive a different version of the vardhamanavidya.*° 

Once mendicants have received their version of the vardhamdnavidya, 
they are required to activate it daily through recitation. Indeed, in terms of 
daily conduct, the only required ritual difference between the three higher 
ranks of male mendicant—ganin, pannydsa, and upadhyadya—is the rec- 
itation of a different version of the vardhamanavidya. Each day, along with 
scriptural study, upholding the five vows of a mendicant, and the perfor- 
mance of the six essential duties, mendicants who have received the vard- 
hamanavidya must recite it 108 times while sprinkling vdsaksepa on their 
cloth diagram of the spell. 
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THE CLOTH DIAGRAM OF THE SPELL OF MAHAVIRA 


The lay community commissions the painting of a monk’s cloth diagram 
upon the request of an dcarya wishing to promote his disciple. These men- 
dicant leaders give the details of the mantras to be inscribed on the diagrams 
to male (often brahmin) artists.” In December 2013, I visited one of these 
brahmin artists in Jaipur named Mangal Kumar Sharma, who paints siri- 
mantrapatas commissioned by various Svetambara dcaryas. Sharma, like 
other artists who paint for Jain communities, maintains a long-standing 
relationship with Jain mendicant lineages, since his father also painted these 
diagrams. He confirmed that he uses oil-based paints and gold to make two 
different versions of the Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendicant 
Leader: the condensed (samksipta) and expanded (brhat) versions, priced 
at 21,000 rupees and 1.5 lakh rupees, respectively.** The Cloth Diagram of 
the Spell of Mahavira does not have an expanded version. 

Throughout their years as ganins, pannydsas, upadhydayas, and dcaryas, 
laypeople will commission various versions of these diagrams from artists 
like Sharma. Laypeople will commission, for example, temple installations 
and portable renderings made on metal, sandalwood, and paper, among 
other materials. The key diagram used in daily ritual, however, is painted 
on cloth. 

Examining the contents of a Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira 
that was painted in Jaipur and gifted to the Kharatara Gaccha Upadhyaya 
Vinayasagara upon his promotion to the rank of upddhydya in 1951 shows 
that these diagrams depict Mahavira’s Preaching Assembly and use the 
rddhi-mangala as an auspicious border that signals the rank of the monk 
(fig. 5.2). Moving from the exterior to interior, three brick walls—one silver, 
one gold, and one green—surround three sections of the assembly where 
different classes of living beings have gathered to hear the teachings of the 
four-faced Mahavira at the center of the gathering. Monks, nuns, laymen, 
and laywomen, hands folded in reverence, sit in the innermost section, 
closest to Mahavira. Animals are gathered in harmony in the second sec- 
tion, with predators and prey—a cat and mouse, lion and goat, monkey and 
crocodile, peacock and snake— facing each other without animus. The third 
section, furthest from Mahavira, contains the vehicles of the gods, which 
take the shape of two-headed crocodiles, peacocks, and other forms. Out- 
side the assembly, banners are established in each of the corners to mark the 
ritual space as auspicious, gods shower garlands from above the assembly, 
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FIGURE 5.2. A twentieth-century Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira from Rajasthan 
gifted to Upadhyaya Vinayasagara of the Kharatara Gaccha. Jaipur, Rajasthan, March 2011. 


musicians sound their instruments, and guards next to auspicious stepwells 
protect each of the four entrances to the assembly. Images of monks and 
footprints of the guru flank the bottom of the assembly, and Mahavira’s 
tutelary deities— Matanga with his elephant vehicle and Siddhayika on her 
lion—join Sarasvati on her swan and Laksmi on her lotus at the bottom of 
the painting. 

The focus of the diagram remains, however, Mahavira, who sits at the 
center of the diagram, and the vardhamdanavidya, which is inscribed in gold 
in the corners of the central triangle and represented by the four “victory 
goddess.” Iconographical markers suggest that Mahavira is simultaneously 
established in his preaching assembly, seated in a temple shrine, and at the 
center of a tantric diagram. The dome with a flag above Mahavira signifies 
that he is enshrined: he is depicted as he might be in an image-worshiping 
Svetambara temple, crowned and ornamented as a king—the true ruler 
of a devotee’s actions—seated on a throne above his vehicle, the lion, and 
flanked by fly-whisk bearers. At the same time, Mahavira is the primary 
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deity of a yantra with a six-pointed figure emerging from a lotus. He sits 
inside of two seed syllables traced in gold: om and hrim. The root spell of 
the diagram, the vardhamdanavidya, which names various epithets of Maha- 
vira, is inscribed in intersecting red triangles: om vire vire mahavire jayavire 
senavire vaddhamdnavire jae vijae jayante apardjie savvatthasiddhe nibue 
mahanase mahdbale svaha. The terms for “victory” in the middle of the 
spell—in Sanskrit, jaya, vijaya, jayanta, and aparajita—are personified as 
four different goddesses seated in the ordinal directions. The blue Aparajita 
sits in the upper left corner of the central square, the white Jaya in the upper 
right, the red Vijaya in the lower right, and Jayanta in the lower left. 

Three concentric rings—one green and two red—surround the petals 
of the central lotus. Repetitions of seed syllables fill the six sections of the 
innermost ring, while a praise to Mahavira—om hrim ksum hrim virdya 
svahaé—fills the six sections of the middle ring. The outermost ring contains 
a Sanskrit mantra asking for the production of continuous peace (Santi), sat- 
isfaction (tusti), prosperity (pusti), wealth (rddhi), advancement (vrddhi), 
intelligence (buddhi), happiness (sukha), well-being (saubhagya), and great 
fortune (mahodaya) for the recipient of this pata, Vinayasaraga, whose guru 
is listed as Upadhyaya Manisagara, disciple of Sumatisagara.* In each of the 
four cardinal directions on the outside of the central circle, four red circles 
are filled with the seed syllables om and hrim surrounded by the Sanskrit 
mantra arham hriim hrah hraum namo vardhamanasvamine svaha. 

‘The text inscribed in gold in the three red squares inside each of the 
walls of the three sections of the preaching assembly provides ritual pre- 
scriptions and expansions of the root spell. The inner red square contains 
instructions for different portions of the vidyd to be recited for different 
effects. The goddess Jaya can grant scriptural knowledge, Vijaya well-being, 
Jayanta victory over death, and Aparajita attraction. To receive the effects 
related to these goddesses’ powers, one should recite 108 times the portion of 
the spell associated with them: for scriptural knowledge, recite 108 times om 
hrim jae hram svaha; for well-being, om hrim vijae hrim svahda; for victory 
over death, om hrim jayante hriim svahd; and for attracting people, om hrim 
aparajie hrim svaha. 

The middle red square contains, in gold, the Prakrit mantra that Digam- 
baras today are imparted upon their mendicant initiations. This Digambara 
mantra is also called the vardhamdnamantra, providing more evidence of 
dialogues between the two sects when developing their mantras of initia- 
tion and promotion (see chapter 3). The outer red square contains Prakrit 
invocations related to the stirimantra. It contains a spell (vidya) to a goddess 
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associated with a section of the st#rimantra, Tribhuvanasvamini, and a ver- 
sion of the rddhi-mangala, which it calls the “second vardhamanavidya”: 


om hrim namo jinadnam om hrim namo ohijinadnam om hrim namo par- 
amohijinanam om hrim namo savvohijinanam om hrim namo anamtohi- 
jinanam om hrim namo kutthabuddhinam om hrim namo paydnusdrinam, 
om hrim namo sambhinnasodnam, om hrim namo catiddasapuvvinam, 
om hrim namo atthagamahanimittakusalanam, om hrim namo viuvvana- 
iddhipattanam, om hrim namo vijjaharanam, om hrim namo panhasa- 
mandnam, om hrim namo agdsagaminam, om hrim kraum kraum praum 


praum svaha om hrim klim dhrtiratimatibuddhikirttilaksmi svaha 
The lines from the rddhi-mangala, without the seed syllables, read: 


Praise to the jinas; praise to the jinas who have clairvoyant knowledge, 
who have supreme clairvoyant knowledge, who have complete clairvoy- 
ant knowledge, who have infinite clairvoyant knowledge, praise to those 
whose intellects are like granaries that store the seeds of teachings; praise 
to those who can complete a text after knowing just one word; praise to 
those who can hear sounds beyond the range of normal hearing; praise 
to those who know the fourteen parvas; praise to those who have eight 
different types of prognostic abilities; praise to those who have the power 
of shape transformation; praise to the vidyddharas; praise to those men- 
dicants (sramana) who have ascetic wisdom (prajiid); praise to those who 


can travel in the sky. 


Therefore, in this diagram, as in other examples of the Cloth Diagrams of 
Mahavira, the rddhi-mangala forms a border, invoking the superhuman 
knowledge, healing powers, and austerities that monks cultivate in the pro- 
pitiation of ritual diagrams and delineating a sacred space into which deities 
are invited. It appears that in some traditions, as mendicants are promoted 
from leader of a small group of mendicants to a mendicant scholar to a 
mendicant teacher, their vardhamanavidyds include more parts of the rddhi- 
mangala that should be inscribed in the squares framing the preaching as- 
sembly.” The rddhi-mangala is appended in this way to vardhamanavidyas 
of monks of higher ranks likely because the first section of the siirimantra 
contains a version of the rddhi-mangala. Therefore, as monks move toward 
becoming a mendicant leader, they are imparted more components of the 
Mantra of the Mendicant Leader.”! 
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WORSHIPING THE CLOTH DIAGRAM 
OF THE SPELL OF MAHAVIRA 


In order to move toward promotion to the rank of dcarya, a ganin, pannydsa, 
and upddhyaya must first spend years undertaking the daily propitiation 
of a cloth diagram of the vardhamanavidya. In 2005, Nayacandrasagara— 
the Tapa Gaccha monk whose promotion to the rank of dcdrya was de- 
scribed in chapter 3—published a collection of premodern and modern 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Gujarati texts on this ritual propitiation called the 
Vardhamana Vidya Kalpah. This collection includes selections from Ji- 
naprabhastri’s Vidhimdargaprapd and Simhatilakastri’s Mantrarajarahasya; 
a Sanskrit hymn to the vardhamanavidya by Jinaprabhastri; the Sanskrit 
Surimukhyamantrakalpa by the fourteenth-century monk from the Aficala 
Gaccha, Merutungastri; anonymous Sanskrit texts on different versions and 
uses of the vardhamanavidya by monks of the Pirnima Gaccha and Aficala 
Gaccha; and Gujarati texts on the construction, consecration, and worship 
of the Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira by anonymous authors. 

In interviews, Nayacandrasagarasuri was tight lipped about which text, 
exactly, he follows in his daily worship of the Cloth Diagram of Mahavira, 
and he stressed that modern gurus draw from many medieval texts when 
deciding which version of the vardhamdnavidya to impart to their disciples. 
He did, however, confirm that the Gujarati description of the daily worship 
of the cloth diagram in his book, the Sri Vardhmanvidya Nitya Aradhna 
Vidhi, provides a general understanding of how a monk might worship a 
diagram, so I will summarize this text to provide an overview of these wor- 
ship ceremonies. 

Monks are required to make offerings of vasaksepa to their pata every 
day, and they usually do so in the morning, though there is no required 
time for worship. Especially during the rainy-season retreat, when they re- 
main in one place for four months, some monks establish shrines for their 
cloth diagrams that are filled with images of Jain deities, tirthankaras, gurus, 
and other auspicious objects like conches and yantras such as the sricakra 
(fig 5.3). The daily worship of the pata need not entail the establishment of a 
shrine, however, and I have seen the relatively open worship of the pata. One 
afternoon in Ahmedabad, when I was visiting with a lower-level monk in a 
large worship hall where he was residing with dozens of other mendicants 
for the rainy season, I looked across the hall to see another monk of a higher 
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FIGURE 5.3. Upadhyaya Maniprabhasagara’s shrine for the Cloth Diagram of the Spell of 
Mahavira. At bottom right, a bowl of vasaksepa and a rosary of 108 beads sit to the right of 
the cloth diagram. Palitana, Gujarat, October 2013. 


rank seated alone, on a low table, legs crossed, with his pata placed in front 
of him, ready for worship. This is not a common sight, however, since the 
worship of the pata usually occurs in the early morning when laypeople are 
not visiting. 

The Gujarati instructions in Nayacandrasagara’s texts describe the wor- 
ship of the pata as follows: 


(1) The ceremony begins with the recitation of a Prakrit confessional formula 
(pratikramana) that is first found in the Avasyakaniryukti and should always 
be recited at the outset of one’s performance of caityavandana, the praise 
of Jain temple images. This “Sutra of the Path of One’s Movement,’ the 


iryapathikisitra, reads: 


I want to make amends (pratikramana) for injury on the path of my 
movement, in coming and in going, in treading on living things, 


in treading on seeds, in treading on green plants, in treading on 
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dew, on beetles, on mold, on moist earth, and on cobwebs; what- 
ever living organisms with one or two or three or four or five senses 
have been injured by me or knocked over or crushed or squashed 
or touched or mangled or hurt or affrighted or removed from one 
place to another or deprived of life—may all that evil bear no kar- 


mic consequence (micchami dukkadam).” 


For the protection of his entire body (atmaraksa), the monk then recites 


a Sanskrit hymn of praise, the Vajrapafijarastotra, while performing arm 


gestures to place the nine lines of the paficanamaskara on his body to create 


mantra armor (kavaca) to protect him from evil influences while performing 


this ceremony.” There are ten Sanskrit lines that form this stotra: 


With hands folded in a gesture of prayer in front of his chest, the monk 
should recite the first line: “om I bring to mind the Praise to the Five 
Supreme Beings, the essence, which is made up of the Nine Parts (nava- 
pada) [and] protects me like an indestructible cage.” 

Placing both his hands over his head as if he is putting a helmet on his 
head, he should recite: “om namo arihamtanam, a helmet is placed on 
[my] head” 

Placing his two hands over his mouth, he should recite: “om namo 
savvasiddhdnam, on [my] mouth there is an excellent mouth shield” 
Placing his hands on his chest and imagining he is wearing a coat of 
armor, he should recite: “om namo ayariyanam, there is excellent pro- 
tection of [my] limbs.’ 

Imagining that he is holding swords or other weapons in his hands 

and that he is driving away evil forces, he should recite: “om namo 
uvajjhayanam, there are weapons in [my] hands.” 

Placing his hands on his feet and imagining that he is wearing iron 
footwear, he should say: “om namo loe savvasahiinam, there is good 
footwear on [my] feet.” 

Touching the ground in front of him with both hands and imagining he 
is sitting on a rock made of vajras (the hourglass-shaped weapon and 
ritual implement), he should recite: “eso paficanamukkaro, [I am] ona 
surface that is a rock made of vajras” 

Hands in front of him, bent at the wrist, palms facing downward, he 
should imagine a wall of vajras around himself, from the ground to 

his head, and should recite: “savvapavappandsano, a vajra-rampart 


» 


surrounds [me] 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


) 


(8) 


(9) 


i. Pointing in front of himself and imagining a moat surrounding 
himself, with flames burning in all four directions, he should recite: 
“mangalanam ca savvesim, there is a moat that has [burning] charcoal 
of acacia wood.” 

j. Lacing his hands together above his head and imagining he is closing 
the fort around himself with a cover made of vajras, he should recite: 
“This line—padamam havai mangalam, ending with svahd—should be 
known as a covering made of vajras over the rampart for the protection 
of [my] body* 

For the purification of his body, the monk should imagine that he is pure and 

rotate his hands over five key body parts (paricanga): two legs, two arms, and 

his head. 

For purification of the space, or the bhimisuddhi, the monk takes vdsaksepa 

in his right hand and sprinkles it in the eight directions, reciting three times 

a Sanskrit mantra that asks that the ground be purified. 

The monk then undertakes a “mantra bath” (mantrasndana), for which he 

cups his hands together in front of himself in a gesture called anjalimudra. 

Reciting a Sanskrit mantra asking for all the waters of pilgrimage places to 

purify him, he imagines these waters in his cupped hands and then gestures 

as if splashing the water on his head. 

He then performs vastrasuddhi for the purification of his clothes, reciting a 

Sanskrit mantra while gesturing as if dusting off his robes. 

Following the vastrasuddhi, he performs angulinyasa, in which he places seed 

syllables on his fingers. He touches his index finger to his thumb and then 

one by one touches his thumb to rest of his fingers and recites the following 


seed syllables: 


thumb—hram 

index finger—hrim 
middle finger—hriim 
ring finger—hraum 


pinkie—hrah 


The monk then performs kalmasadahana, or the burning away of impurities, 
by reciting a Sanskrit mantra three times and essentially hugging himself 
while imagining all his impurities burning away. 

To purify his heart (hrdayasuddhi), the monk should then place his left hand 
on his heart and recite a Sanskrit mantra for purity of thought (om vimalaya 


vimalacittaya jvim ksim svaha) 
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The monk then places the Five Supreme Beings on his fingers, performing 
what is called paramesthinyasa. He touches his index finger to his thumb 
and then one by one touches his thumb to rest of his fingers and recites the 


following lines of the paficanamaskara: 


thumb—namo arihamtanam 
index finger—namo siddhanam 
middle finger—namo dyariyanam 
ring finger—namo uvajjhayanam 


pinkie—namo loe savvasdhiinam 


The monk then uses his left hand to place seed syllables on different parts of 
his upper body (anganyasa): 


heart—hram 
throat—hrim 

top of the head—hrim 
eyebrows—hraum 
forehead—hrah 


To protect himself from bad dreams, bad results, misfortune, fear, enemies, 
lightning, and so on, he recites the Sanskrit mantra of protection (rakséman- 
tra), om kuru kulle svaha, forward and backward, while touching the left and 
right sides of his body with his right hand: 


forehead—om 

left shoulder—ku 
left side—ru 

left leg—ku 

right leg —Ile 

right side—sva 
right shoulder—ha 
right shoulder—ha 
right side—sva 
right leg —Ile 

left leg—ku 

left side—ru 

left shoulder—ku 


forehead—om 
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(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


The monk then performs the sakalikarana rite, in which he places five dif- 
ferent seed syllables on different parts of his body, each of which represents 
a color and one of the five elements: earth, water, fire, air, or sky. He should 


recite the seed syllables, forward and backward, three times: 


ksi pa om sva ha 

knee navel heart mouth top of head 

yellow white red blue black 

earth water fire air (vayu) atmosphere (dkasa) 


After these preliminary rites, he recites om om namah, sprinkles vasaksepa 
on his cloth diagram, and opens the pata and places it in front of himself. He 
should sprinkle vasaksepa on Gautama in the middle of the pata. If he does 
not have a pata, the instructions confirm, he can imagine one. 

The monk then invites the deities of the diagram into the cloth through man- 


tras and hand gestures: 


i. Showing the invocation gesture, the ahvanimudra, he recites a Sanskrit 
mantra to Vardhamana Svamin and pulls his fingers toward his body, 
asking Mahavira to enter the pata. 

ii. Showing the sthapanamudra, he establishes Mahavira in the lotus’s 
pericarp at the center of the pata through the recitation of another 
Sanskrit mantra, tistha tistha thah thah. 

iti. Showing the sannidhanamudra he recites another Sanskrit mantra 
asking for Vardhamana Svamin to remain near him. 

iv. Showing the sannirodhamudra, he recites a Sanskrit mantra requesting 
that Gautama remain in the pata until the pija is finished. 

v. Showing avagunthanamudra, he recites a Sanskrit mantra so that his 
ritual actions are hidden from other people. He then sprinkles va- 
saksepa on Mahavira and recites a Sanskrit mantra that asks Mahavira 


to accept perfumed substances, and so on. 


The monk then enlivens Mahavira in the pata. Showing the surabhi (also 
known as amrta or dhenu) hand gesture, he performs the pranapratistha of 
Gautama, to literally establish the breath of this saint in the painted cloth 
through the recitation of a Sanskrit mantra. The Gujarati text instructs the 


monk to imagine that Mahavira is alive and seated in his preaching assembly. 
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FIGURE 5.4. Nandighosastri demonstrates the mudrds and motions of the daily wor- 
ship of the Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira or the Cloth Diagram of the Mantra 
of the Mendicant Leader: (1) the welcoming gesture (a/ijalimudra) used in the mantra 
bath, (2) the initial sprinkling of vdasaksepa on the central deity, (3) the invitation ges- 
ture (ahvahanamudra), (4) establishing gesture (sthapandmudra), (5) proximity gesture 


(sannidhanamudra), (6) restraining gesture (sannirodhamudra), (7) the hiding gesture 
(avagunthanamudra), (8) the celestial cow gesture (surabhimudra) used for pranapratistha, 
(9) the weapon gesture (astramudra), and (10) the dismissing gesture (visarjanamudra). 
Mumbai, July 2016. 


(17) After enlivening Mahavira at the center of his preaching assembly that is the 
Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira, the monk should undertake one of 
three ways to destroy obstacles, depending on his guru’s tradition. He can say 
hrim ten times as he sprinkles vdsaksepa in the ten directions. He can recite 
a vowel of the alphabet (svara) for each sprinkle of vasaksepa in each of the 
ten directions, beginning with a in the east. Or he can recite mantras to each 
of the ten guardians of the directions (dikpdla) while sprinkling vasaksepa. 
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(1s) The monk then recites the vardhamanavidyd 108 times, displaying five 
mudras: 


i. gesture of well-being (saubhagyamudra) 

ii. gesture of the Five Supreme Beings (paramesthimudra) 
iii. celestial cow gesture (dhenu/surabhimudra) 

iv. teaching gesture (pravacanamudra) 

v. Salutation gesture (afjalimudra) 


(19) After the completion of this recitation, the monk shows the 


astramudra. 


FIGURE 5.5. Nandighosastri demonstrates, from the top to bottom: (1) the Gesture of Well- 
Being (saubhagyamudra), (2) the Gesture of the Five Supreme Beings (paramesthimudra), 
(3) the Teaching Gesture (pravacanamudra), (4) the Celestial Cow Gesture (surabhimudra), 
and (5) the Salutation Gesture (afjalimudra). Ahmedabad, Gujarat, June 2013. 
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(20) The monk, with hands together on his forehead in a gesture of prayer, recites 
a Sanskrit verse asking for forgiveness from the Lord for any mistakes in 
mantras or actions that have been made during the worship ceremony. 

(21) Finally, displaying the hand gesture of dismissal (visarjanamudra), he recites 
a Sanskrit request for Mahavira to leave the pata and return to his own place 


(punaragamanaya svasthanam gaccha gaccha yah yah yah). 


While the specifics differ from text to text and from tradition to tradi- 
tion, the general structure of this ritual corresponds in many ways to the 
daily worship practices of initiates of tantric Saiva, Vaisnava, and Buddhist 
traditions.* It also recalls the process of worshiping yantras in medieval 
Digambara texts like the Bhdvasangraha (chapter 4). All these ceremonies 
of worship begin with purification and divinization rites. Here, by first 
placing the Five Supreme Beings on his fingers, the monk, in touching five 
parts of his body and reciting the five syllables of the elements, performs 
bhittasuddhi, purifying the elements that constitute his body, and undergoes 
sakalikarana, transforming his body into a supreme instrument of worship 
by effectively becoming a supreme being through the imposition of mantras.*° 

Many of the hand gestures shown in these rites are also employed 
similarly in non-Jain tantric traditions. The mudrds of inviting (ahvana/ 
avahana), establishing (sthapand), keeping near (sannidhdna), and retain- 
ing (nirodhana/rodha/nistura) the deities in the diagram are also found in 
tantric scriptures.” The section on daily rites in the Mrgendragama of the 
Saiva Siddhanta, for example, prescribes that after “identifying five sections 
of the body with large segments of the universe, five parts of Siva’s fivefold 
mantra and five Saiva ancillary mantras,” 


one should invoke the mantra-body [of Siva] ... with the gesture of Invo- 
cation. Then one should establish Him in a support made of His powers 
with the gesture of Establishing, and after receiving Him with the gesture 


of Homage, one should make him stay there with the Blocking gesture.” 


In non-Jain texts, the dhenumudrda is used in purification rites, the ava- 
gunthanamudra is used to hide rites,” and the astramudréd is used to purify 
or protect,” so it makes sense that the dhenumudra and avagunthanamudra 
are shown toward the beginning of the ceremony when monk purifies him- 
self and his space and then hides the rite, and the astramudra is shown near 
the end when the monk asks for forgiveness for potential mistakes. In addi- 
tion, the mudrd used to represent the Five Supreme Beings is identical to the 
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paficavaktramudra of the Saiva a4gamas that is used to evoke the five faces of 
Siva.*! While the exact paths of exchange cannot be determined at this point, 
it is clear that Jains have developed many of the same ritual techniques as 
found in tantric traditions. 

With practice, a Svetambara monk can undertake this whole process in 
under ten minutes. After the deities are dismissed from the cloth, the monk 
will transfer the vasaksepa consecrated in this worship ceremony to a pouch 
for later use. Jain mendicants are forbidden from worship with physical sub- 
stances, but vdsaksepa is understood as an exception: Svetambara martipa- 
jaka monks employ it in every major ritual. It is sprinkled on mendicants 
during their initiations and promotions, sprinkled on laypeople to provide 
health, wealth, and blessings on the path to liberation, and sprinkled on 
temple icons in order to make them worthy of worship. Since most nuns” 
and munis cannot perform the ritual worship of the cloth diagram to con- 
secrate this powder, monks of higher ranks will also give these monks and 
nuns some of their vdsaksepa to sprinkle on followers.* 

While the secrecy surrounding the ceremony precludes me from know- 
ing how common the above-outlined practice is, image-worshiping monks 
from a variety of mendicant branches in the Tapa Gaccha, Kharatara Gaccha, 
and Aficala Gaccha have confirmed to me that it is expected that a Svetam- 
bara monk, after becoming a ganin, perform this worship ceremony every 
day. As leaders of a group of monks, ganins should have the worldly power 
to protect their followers—the “cosmic energy” of the vasaksepa—and they 
should also develop the knowledge found in the texts they are required to 
study. After years of mendicancy and the daily worship of the Cloth Dia- 
gram of the Spell of Mahavira, a monk’s guru will determine whether the 
monk is ready to receive the séirimantra and be promoted to the highest 
rank of mendicancy, the rank of dcarya, or sii, the leader of a large group 
of mendicants. After this promotion, he will begin his daily propitiation of 
the Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader. 


THE CLOTH DIAGRAM OF THE MANTRA 
OF THE MENDICANT LEADER 


A close examination of the contents of the Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of 
the Mendicant Leader that was gifted to Nandighosastri in 2008 upon his 
promotion to the rank of dcdrya shows that the iconography of the diagram 
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FIGURE 5.6. Nandighosasiiri’s Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader. 
Mumbai, July 2016. 


argues for the superiority of the Jain path to liberation and places the wor- 
shiper of the diagram in the lineage of Mahavira. At first glance, the format 
of this modern diagram differs considerably from the earliest extant ex- 
amples of the siirimantrapata from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.™ 
Premodern examples of the Cloth Diagram of the Spell of the Mendicant 
Leader are devoid of images; they contain a mantra to Gautama, the disciple 
of Mahavira, at the center of a circle, and the sections of the siirimantra are 
inscribed in concentric rings surrounding this central image. Modern siri- 
mantrapatas, however, situate the words of the siirimantra and depictions of 
deities in an eight-petaled lotus, with Gautama placed in the lotus’s pericarp. 

Both older and modern versions of the Cloth Diagram of the Mendi- 
cant Leader do, however, contain a common feature of Svetambara ritual 
diagrams—a pair of eyes that pop out at the top of the painting.® The eyes 
personify the entire cloth, suggesting the divinity of diagram. They also 
reference the ritual practice of viewing the divinities and the words of the 
stirimantra to achieve the ultimate goal of the propitiation of the cloth: iden- 
tification with the enlightened soul at the center of the painting, Gautama. 
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FIGURE 5.7. Diagram of fig. 5.6. showing the placement of (1) Sarasvati, (2) Tribhuvan- 
asvamini, (3) Laksmi, (4) Ganipitaka, (5) Gautama, seated below Mahavira, (6) Jayanta 
Devi, (7) Aparajita Devi, (8) Jaya Devi, (9) Vijaya Devi, (10) Dikpala Deva representing in 
the eight guardians of the directions, (11) Surya representing the nine planets, (12) Indrani 
Devi representing the sixty-four indrdanis, (13) Indra representing the sixty-four indras, 

(14) Gomukha representing the twenty-four yaksas, (15) Cakresvari representing the twenty- 
four yaksis, (16) Rohini Devi representing the sixteen spell goddesses, (17) the guru’s foot- 
prints, and (18) the nine treasures. Illustration by Lee-June Park. 


When a monk looks at this cloth painting, he should be reminded that the 
nature of his soul is identical to Gautama’s. 

Lower-level protector deities and images of auspiciousness populate the 
space outside of the central circular image containing Gautama. The four 
“victory” goddesses of the Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira sit in 
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the four corners of the diagram, with the blue Aparajita in the upper-left 
corner, the white Jaya in the upper-right corner, the gold Jayanta in the 
lower left, and the red Vijaya in the lower right. Different sets of gods and 
goddesses— sixty-four kings of gods and sixty-four queens, twenty-four 
male and twenty-four female tutelary deities of each jina, sixteen spell god- 
desses, the eight guardians of the directions, and the nine planets—are rep- 
resented by the first deity of the set. The footprints of the guru and golden 
vessels representing the nine treasures (navanidhi) of a universal emperor 
(cakravartin)°°—houses, grains, ornaments, gems, clothing, the talent for 
divination, mines of precious metals, weapons, and the arts—are placed in 
the lower-right corner of the cloth. 

The eight-petaled lotus at the focus of the cloth, then, contains the five 
sections of the séirimantra” and the deities linked to each of these sections. 
Goddesses who in a non-Jain context would be associated with the “trinity” 
of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva are the presiding deities (adhisthayaka) of the 
first three sections of the siirimantra, which are called vidya because they 
are associated with goddesses. In the top petal of the cloth diagram sits the 
goddess Sarasvati—the wife of Brahma in a non-Jain contexts—riding a 
swan and holding her vina, a scripture, a lotus, and a rosary. Sarasvati, as- 
sociated with knowledge and the arts, presides over the first section of the 
mantra, termed the “Section of Knowledge,” vidyapitha, which is inscribed 
in the red ring around the lotus and is made up of a modified, shortened 
form of the rddhi-mangala: 


om namo jinadnam, om namo ohijindnam, om namo paramohijinanam, 
om namo savvohijinanam, om namo anantohijinadnam, om namo kev- 
alinam, om namo bhavatthakevalinam, om namo abhavatthakevalinam, 
om namo cauddassapuvvinam, om namo dasapuvvinam, om namo 
ikkarasamgadharinam, om namo kutthabudddhinam, om namo bi- 
jabuddhinam, om namo uggatavacaranakaranadhdrinam, om namo 
gauyamassa laddhicinta, om namo suhammasdmino ganacintd, savvesim 
eesim namukkaram kicca jamiyam vijjam paumjami samevijja pasijjau 


svaha || vidyapitham || 12,000 japah || 


om praise to praise the jinas, to the clairvoyant jinas, to the jinas who 
have supreme clairvoyance, who have complete clairvoyance, who have 
infinite clairvoyance, to the omniscient jinas, to the omniscient jinas who 
are still living, who are not living, to those who know the fourteen piurvas, 


who know the ten pirvas, who know eleven angas, to those whose intel- 
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lects are like granaries and seeds from which ideas emerge, to those who 
can endure difficult fasts, to Gautama, to Sudharman Svamin. Having 
undertaken all these praises, let whatever spell I employ be successful for 


me, svahda. This is the vidydpitha. Twelve thousand recitations. 


This first section of the sirimantra references many of the ideas about the 
rddhi-mangala found in texts from the early centuries CE to the present 
day. Svetambaras have associated these superhuman powers with a deity of 
learning (Srutadevata, who is associated with Sarasvati) since at least the 
time of the Mahdanisithasitra, perhaps because many of these powers are 
types of extraordinary knowledge (see chapter 1). This section of the mantra 
also references the rddhis association with the disciples of the tirthankaras, 
linking the monk who recites these praises not only to scriptural knowledge, 
but also to early Jain ascetics. It praises two disciples of Mahavira: Gautama, 
who is famous for cultivating these superhuman powers, and Sudharman, 
whom Svetambaras recognize as the founder of their lineages. 

The petal on the right contains the goddess of the three worlds, the four- 
armed Tribhuvanasvamini, who sits on a cushioned stool in her abode, the 
Manusontara Mountain, with her vehicle, a winged creature with the head 
of an elephant and the body of a tiger.” Tribhuvanasvamini is reminiscent 
of the Saiva goddess Tripurasundari and presides over the second section of 
the mantra, the “Section of the Great Spell,” the mahdavidyapitha, written 
in the petal above her. This section contains the Prakrit “Spell of Bahubali,” 
the bahubalividya, that praises the strength and ascetic virtues of the son 
of Rsabha. 

The last three sections of the mantra contain different modifications 
of the syllable clusters that Jain monks interpret to represent various Jain 
teachings: iri, kiri, giri, piri, siri, hiri, and diri. Sri Lakgsmi Devi, the god- 
dess associated with wealth who in a non-Jain context is understood as 
the wife of Visnu, reigns over the third section of the mantra, the “Section 
of Laksmi,’ the laksmipitha, also known as the “Section of the Secondary 
Spell,” the upavidyapitha. Sri Devi is seen in the lowermost petal in her 
Gaja-Laksmi form, seated on a lotus and being bathed by two elephants. 
Her section of the mantra, inscribed in the petal on her right, makes the 
syllable combinations into feminine nouns— motion (iriyd), action (kiriya), 
love (piriya), praise (giriya), wealth (siriya), modesty (hiriya), and conduct 
(dyariya) — places them in the singular instrumental case, and adds invoca- 
tions of Kali to the end of the spell: om iriyde kiriyde giriyde piriyde siriyde 
hiriyde ayariyde kali kali mahakali. 
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The elephant-headed, sixteen-armed personification of the scriptures, 
the yaksa Ganipitaka, rides an elephant in the left petal and is reminiscent 
of the potbellied marker of auspiciousness, Ganega. Ganipitaka presides 
over the fourth section of the mantra, the mantrapitha, inscribed in gold on 
a red petal below him. This section contains the syllable clusters repeated 
and more invocations of Kali: om iri iri kali giri giri kali kiri kiri kali piri piri 
kali siri siri kali hiri hiri kali dyariya ayariya kdli. 

Finally, at the center of the diagram, the primary divinity of the sari- 
mantra, Mahavira’s disciple Gautama, sits cross-legged on a lotus, flanked 
by fly-whisk bearers, his left hand holding his robe and his right hand show- 
ing a gesture of teaching. A golden Mahavira floats above Gautama, and a 
mantra to Mahavira is inscribed in red: om sri mahdvirasvamipdragataya 
namah, “Praise to Mahavira Svamin, the one who has passed beyond re- 
birth” A mantra to Gautama is inscribed in gold at the bottom of the cen- 
tral circle: om Sri gautamasvamisarvajnaya namah, “Praise to the one who 
has achieved omniscience, Gautama Svamin.” A red ring around Gau- 
tama contains the same Sanskrit mantra as found in the Cloth Diagram 
of the Spell of Mahavira that asks for the production of peace, satisfaction, 
prosperity, wealth, advancement, happiness, well-being, and great fortune 
for the recipient of this pata, Nandighosavijaya, whose lineage of gurus is 
listed as his initiatory guru, Acarya Stryodayasiri, whose guru was Sub- 
hankarasiri, whose guru was Yasobhadrastri, whose guru was Kasttrasiri, 
whose guru was Vijfanastri, whose guru was Acarya Nemisiri. Gautama 
presides over the fifth and final section of the mantra, painted in gold in 
the petal over his right shoulder. This section, the “Section of the King 
of Mantras,’ the mantradhirdjapitha, suffixes the word “meru” to each of 
the Prakrit syllable clusters: irimeru, kirimeru, girmeru, pirmeru, sirimeru, 
hirimeru, dyarimeru. 

The iconography of this diagram, then, makes claims about lineage and 
the hierarchy of deities in the universe. By residing in the petals of the lo- 
tus, Sarasvati, Tribhuvanasvamini, and Laksmi become subservient not to 
their consorts, Brahma, Siva, or Visnu, but to the true object of devotion 
at the center of the lotus, the monk Gautama. In addition, medieval and 
modern texts on the s#rimantra confirm that Gautama was the first dis- 
ciple to receive the stirimantra from Mahavira, so he represents an original 
transmission of this powerful invocation and a link between the present-day 
worshiper, who sits in front of him, and his guru and the last tirthankara, 
Mahavira, who sits above him. 
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WORSHIPING THE CLOTH DIAGRAM OF THE 
MANTRA OF THE MENDICANT LEADER 


The daily and occasional worship ceremonies of the Cloth Diagram of the 
Mantra of the Mendicant Leader provide “Jain” interpretations of the com- 
mon components of tantric ritual ceremonies. To understand the different 
ways dcaryas worship this diagram, Nandighosastri directed me to a set of 
four Gujarati manuals on the sérimantra compiled in 2013 by another mem- 
ber of Nemisuri’s sublineage, Acarya Somacandrasiri, to commemorate the 
completion of one of the few temples dedicated to a sitrimantrapata, the Siri 
Mahamantra Mandir in the great pilgrimage center of Svetambara Jainism 
in southern Gujarat, Palitana.© The temple houses a marble sirimantrapata 
under glass and icons to the five deities of the diagram along with icons 
of Acarya Nemisiri and Acarya ASokacandrasiri, Nemisiri’s disciple who 
completed the full multiday worship of all five sections of the siirimantra 
(pancaprasthdna) twenty-eight times and in whose memory the temple was 
established (NAV, introduction).* 

Somacandrasiri’s set of manuals relies on Muni Jambiavijaya’s collec- 
tion of texts on the sérimantra published in 1969 and 1977, the Siriman- 
trakalpasamuccayah. Somacandrasuri regularly cites Jambtvijaya’s text, and 
he confirms that his ritual prescriptions mostly follow the manual of the 
fourteenth-century dcarya Rajasekharastri, with supplementations from 
texts on the séirimantra by Simhatilakasiri, Jinaprabhastri, and the Aficala 
Gaccha monk Merutungasuri (fourteenth century).® In this way, Somacan- 
drastri, a Tapa Gaccha monk, draws upon the teachings of his own gurus 
and the published texts of monks from various lineages to create a version 
of the mantra and its worship unique to his lineage.®* Somacandrasiri’s 
modern manual shows that while monks of higher ranks will receive their 
lineage’s versions of the vardhamdnavidya and sirimantra in the handwrit- 
ing of their initiatory guru upon their promotions, to know how to perform 
lengthy rites associated with these mantras, they will often rely on published 
sources. 

The first of Somacandrastri’s four manuals, the “Ritual for Daily Wor- 
ship,” the Nitya Aradhanda Vidhi (NAV), outlines a ritual of daily propitia- 
tion of the Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader that is 
very similar to the rite outlined above for the Cloth Diagram of the Spell 
of Mahavira. Somacandrasiri outlines in Gujarati sixty-one steps that con- 
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stitute the daily worship of the cloth diagram. In this ceremony, the dcarya 
first purifies and protects himself and the space in the same way as he would 
for the worship of the Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira as previously 
outlined. He then sprinkles vasaksepa on the bound cloth diagram and his 
sthdpandacarya. He recites om hrim namah and opens the cloth and places it 
in front of himself (NAV, 1-5). 

Following the preliminary purifications, the monk first makes offerings 
of vasaksepa to the deities that surround the main lotus of the diagram—the 
guardians of the directions, the nine planets, and the footprints of the guru. 
‘The dcarya sprinkles vdsaksepa on the guardians of the directions and recites 
Sanskrit mantras of offering. He then sprinkles vdsaksepa on the nine plan- 
ets and requests that they and the guardians of the area (ksetrapdla) grace the 
worship (pijdm praticchantu). He requests that previous dcaryas, laypeople, 
and the four types of gods grace the worship. He sprinkles vasaksepa on the 
painted footprints and recites, in Sanskrit, the names of the gurus of his 
lineage. For Nandighosastri, he begins by venerating Devastri (1911-2002) 
and ends with his guru, Stryodayastri (d. 2012). He then opens the cloth 
bundle of his sthapandcarya, sprinkles vasaksepa on the five shells inside the 
cloth that represent the Five Supreme Beings while reciting Sanskrit praises, 
and sprinkles vasaksepa in the eight directions inside the cloth while recit- 
ing the Prakrit paficanamaskdara (NAV, 5-8). In this way, he honors all Jain 
mendicants, in his lineage and beyond. 

After honoring all the subsidiary divinities in the pata, the dcdarya invites 
the five main deities of the sirimantra, one by one, into the diagram by 
reciting mantras, displaying the gestures of invitation (4hvanamudra), and 
so forth (see fig. 5.4) and sprinkling vasaksepa on them (NAV, 1-10). The 
mantras the monk recites to invite the deities into the cloth demonstrate that 
these diagrams are also understood as embodiments of the Jina’s Preaching 
Assembly. For example, the monk, showing the dhvanamudra and then the 
sthapandmudra, should recite in Sanskrit: 


Oh, Gautama Svamin, who has all the superhuman powers! Come 
here, in the lotus of a thousand petals that is the Jina’s Preaching 


Assembly! Please stay in this preaching assembly! (NAV, 11) 


After all the deities have been invited into the diagram and enlivened, 
the monk recites the entirety of the stirimantra a number of times. Soma- 
candrasiri recommends that the monk recite the mantra 108 times in order 
to destroy karma (NAV, 24), but dcaryas confirmed to me that because of 
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the length of the mantra, they do not often do so, preferring to recite it one, 
three, five, or twenty-seven times. Somacandrastri outlines a specific way 
to recite the mantra five times in which the dcdrya begins each recitation of 
the mantra with a different seed syllable and shows a different mudra with 
each recitation: 


The seed-syllable hrim and the saubhagyamudra 

The seed syllable om and the paramesthimudra 

The seed syllable sri and the pravacanamudra 

The seed syllable om and the surabhimudra 

The seed syllable om and the afijalimudra (NAV, 23).© 


At the end of the propitiation of the cloth diagram, the monk should ask 
for forgiveness for mistakes and dismiss the deities from the diagram in the 
same way as he would for his worship of the Cloth Diagram of the Spell of 
Mahavira (NAV, 24-25). 

According to my interviews with a variety of dcaryas, performing a ver- 
sion of this daily ritual is an absolute requirement for dcdryas. It is meant 
to destroy karma and to ensure that the mendicant leader has the power 
to protect and lead his community of mendicants and lay followers. While 
this outline only approximates what dcaryas regularly perform, it provides 
an understanding of the daily rites of Svetambara monks of higher ranks. 


Worship Ceremony of the Five Sections of 
the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader 


Along with their daily recitations of the mantra, some dcaryas also under- 
take the “Worship Ceremony of the Five Sections” (pavicaprasthanavidhi) 
that Nemistri is said to have revived in the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. These months-long ceremonies incorporate fasting, visualizations, 
recitation of the siirimantra, the propitiation of a shrine of deities, and fire- 
offering ceremonies. Acdryas who complete these ceremonies are celebrated: 
banners hung outside the temples where they spend their rainy-season re- 
treats will advertise them as a “Strimantra Aradhaka, or a “Worshiper of 
the Sirimantra; partly because lay devotees will flock to these mendicant 
leaders to receive some of the sandalwood powder that has been consecrated 
in these complex rites. 

In his Gujarati manual the Srisdrimantrapaficaprasthanaprarambhavidhi 
(Sri), Somacandrasiri explains that it takes either eighty-three or eighty- 
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four days in total to undertake this difficult worship ceremony, depending 
on one’s guru’s tradition. For the worship of each section, Somacandrasiri 
requires the establishment of a shrine, the recitation of the section of the 
mantra a certain number of times, the visualization of a certain color, and 
the display of particular hand gestures.® Each section also involves the per- 
formance of the six essential duties. The dcarya must perform the kayot- 
sarga meditative posture for the time it takes to recite either the Prakrit for- 
mula of praise to the twenty-four tirthankaras (caturuvimsati) forty times 
or the séirimantra 108 times. He also must undertake specific fasts, with the 
first and last day of the ceremony always requiring a complete fast (upvdsa) 
(Sri, 16-28; table 5.2). “The results of the worship are great when one un- 
dertakes tapas, and little when one does not,’ Somacandrastri declares in 
Sanskrit (Sri, 17). 

The worship of each of the five sections ideally begins or ends at auspi- 
cious times linked to the mythical origins of the mantra. Citing the Man- 
trarajarahasya, Somacandrastri describes how the first tirthankara, Rsabha, 
imparted to his disciple Pundarika the original stirimantra in three hundred 
verses; it remained this length until the eighth tirthankara, Candraprabha. 
However, after Candraprabha, as the mantra was passed from disciple to 
disciple, parts of it were gradually forgotten, until Mahavira eventually con- 
veyed the remaining 2,100 syllables of the mantra to his disciple Gautama. It 
is for this reason that the worship of each section of the séirimantra should 
begin or end on one of the five auspicious days (kalydnaka) of these tirt- 
hankaras, meaning the days of the conception, birth, renunciation, omni- 
science, or death of Rsabha, Candraprabha, or Mahavira (NAV, 8-9, citing 
MRR, wv. 87-91). 

Nandighosasiri has performed the Worship Ceremony of the Five Sec- 
tions every year since he became an dcarya in 2008. When I first met him 
in Ahmedabad in June 2013, he was in the middle of the eight-day-long 
worship of the fourth section of the siirimantra dedicated to the elephant- 
headed Ganipitaka Yaksa. In a small room attached to the temple’s worship 
hall where he was residing with his two monk disciples before he began his 
rainy-season retreat, laypeople had established a shrine for this ceremony 
that included all the main deities of the sirimantra. In figure 5.8, we can 
see Ganipitaka, the presiding deity of the fourth section, established at the 
front-and-center of the shrine, surrounded by icons of the other four dei- 
ties connected to the other sections of the mantra. The three tirthankaras 
associated with the transmission of the siirimantra—Rsabha on the left, 
Mahavira in the middle, and Candraprabha on the right—are seated at the 
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FIGURE 5.8. The shrine established for Nandighosasiri’s worship of the fourth section of 
the sirimantra dedicated to Ganipitaka Yaksa. Ahmedabad, Gujarat, June 2013. 


top of the shrine. Gautama, to whom his guru, Mahavira, passed the sari- 
mantra, sits below Mahavira. Ganipitaka sits at the feet of Gautama, which 
is fitting, since Ganipitaka embodies the scriptures that were passed from 
Mahavira to Gautama. In this shrine, the line from Mahavira to Gautama 
to Ganipitaka to the guru seated in front of the shrine can represent this 
scriptural transmission. Sarasvati and Tribhuvanasvamini, then, sit to the 
right of Ganipitaka, and Laksmi to his left. In the foreground of photo, we 
can see the progress the Nandighosastri made in his worship: vdsaksepa 
has been sprinkled on the different deities of the diagram and a clicker sits 
to the lower right of the pata, counting the number of times he recited the 
fourth section of the mantra. 

For the completion of the worship of this fourth section, Nandighosastri 
began each day’s worship with the preliminary rites of purification and pro- 
tection, and he then invited the five presiding deities of the siéirimantra into 
the cloth diagram with mudras and mantras, placing vdsaksepa atop their 
images. He then spent a few hours each day reciting the fourth section of 
the mantra. In this way, for eight days, Nandighosasiri recited in soft voice 
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(upamsu) the fourth section of the stérimantra— iri iri kali kiri kiri kali giri 
giri kali, and so on—twelve thousand times while sprinkling vasaksepa on 
the diagram. 

The medieval texts on which Somacandrasiri bases his modern manual 
describe the meaning and purpose of the worship of this section. In these 
texts, Ganipitaka is the lord of the deities who are responsible for honoring 
and promulgating Jain teachings, and the syllables of this section of the mantra 
represent these deities. Quoting Jinaprabhastri’s Sirimantrabrhatkalpaviva- 
rana, Rajasekharastri’s Sirimantrakalpa, and Merutungasiri Sirimukhya- 
mantrakalpa, Somacandrastri explains that iri-iri and kirikiri represent the 
ten kalpendras, the vaimanika gods who are chiefs of the heavens;” girigiri 
represents the bhavanavasin deities; piripiri represents the vyantara deities; 
sirisiri represents the jyotiska deities; hirihiri represents Ganipitaka, the lord 
of the indras; and ayari represents the laukantika deities, who are close to lib- 
eration and live near the top of the heavens (SMKS, 97, 119, 252, cited in Sri, 
24).°° A Sanskrit hymn of praise to the sirimantra by the fifteenth-century 
monk Munisundarastri confirms the benefits Ganipitaka can confer as a 
commander of these powerful deities. Worship of him removes misfortunes 
for the whole mendicant community (sakalasangha), Munisundarasiri pro- 
claims.” It makes sense, then, that mendicant leaders should devote eight 
days a year to the propitiation of this boon-giving deity. 


The Establishment of the Shrine and Concluding 
Fire Offerings for Goddess Laksmi 


Acaryas do not undertake these ceremonies entirely on their own, however. 
In the establishment of the shrine for worship of each of the sections of the 
stirimantra and the fire offerings for the conclusion of the worship of the sec- 
tions of the mantra dedicated to goddesses, lay and mendicant worshipers 
of all ranks together undertake rituals that are common to tantric worship 
ceremonies. When I returned to visit Nandighosastri in July 2016 during 
his rainy-season retreat in Mumbai, I participated in the sanctification of his 
shrine for his twenty-five-day worship ceremony of Laksmi, who presides 
over the third section of the siirimantra. To consecrate the shrine, about a 
dozen laymen and -women, having bathed and put on their pajd clothes,” 
gathered at 6 a.m. at the temple’s worship hall (updsraya) where laypeople 
had established a shrine dedicated to the icons of the deities of the siiriman- 
tra and other sacred images. In a two-hour-long ceremony, these laypeople 
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joined Nandighosastri and his two disciple monks in establishing next to 
the shrine two auspicious pots (kumbha), a lamp (dipaka), the guardians of 
the area (ksetrapala), and the guru’s footprints (pdduka). 

The mantras and symbols used in the establishment of these objects 
linked them to common Jain symbols and teachings. For the establishment 
of the auspicious pots, Nandighosasiri, aided by two laymen, showed the 
“Lotus Gesture” (padmamudra), recited softly to himself the third section 
of the séirimantra dedicated to Laksmi, and filled with vasaksepa two silver 
pots decorated with the eight auspicious symbols of Svetambara Jainism 
(Sri, 2-3).”! Laymen then covered the pots with green cloth, toped them 
with silver foil (Guj. varakh) and flowers, and placed them to the left of the 
shrine. To establish the lamp, Nandighosasiri recited three times a Sanskrit 
mantra asking that it shine in the darkness with the light of the five types of 
knowledge of an arhat (Sri, 4). 

Married laywomen who have a living son (saubhagyavati) then prepared 
a stand for the ksetrapalas, who were represented by foodstuffs. They used 
unbroken rice to form on a low wooden pedestal a symbol of the path to 
liberation commonly made for Svetambara daily pujas. At the bottom of the 
platform, they formed an extended svastika, a nandyavarta, that represents 
the four birth placements—plants and animals, deities, hell beings, and hu- 
mans.” Above the svastika, they formed three circles of rice that represent 
the path to liberation, or right vision, knowledge, and conduct. Above these 
three piles of rice they formed a crescent moon symbolizing the result of the 
path, the abode of the liberated souls that is beyond karmic retribution and 
the suffering of the material world. On top of this diagram, they placed 
fruits, coconuts, and sweets representing the ksetrapdlas. Nandighosasiri, 
showing the invitation gesture, recited Sanskrit mantras to invite these de- 
ities into the space, and laypeople then covered the foodstuffs with a white 
cloth and placed it next to the shrine. 

Then, to pay homage to the gurus of his lineage, Nandighosastri recited 
a Sanskrit mantra honoring all Jain gurus and laypeople and established 
coconuts decorated in silver (Guj. varakh) to represent the footprints of the 
guru on a low red platform ornamented with two piles of unbroken rice into 
which laywomen had traced svastikas (Sri, 7-9). After the shrine was sanc- 
tified with objects of auspiciousness, protection, and one’s lineage, Nandig- 
hosastri invited the deities of the s#rimantra into their icons established in 
the shrine via mantras and the sprinkling of vdsaksepa on the icons’ heads. 
Laypeople placed flowers on these consecrated icons of Mahavira and the 
deities of the stirimantra. The shrine was now ready for worship (fig. 5.9). 
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FIGURE 5.9. The shrine established for Nandighosasiri’s worship of the third section of 
the stirimantra dedicated to the goddess Laksmi, who sits at the center of the front row 

of the shrine, flanked by icons of three other deities of the sirimantra. Each of the deities 
of the siirimantra have their sections of the sarimantra inscribed on copper plates placed 
in front of them. The flowers on the deities, the lamp, coconuts, and fruits bundled under a 
white cloth signal that the shrine has been sanctified. Mumbai, July 2016. 


For each of the twenty-five days of the worship ceremony, Nandig- 
hosastri remained seated in front of this shrine, his pata placed before him, 
for hours at a time. Day after day, after performing purification rites and the 
required daily recitation of the entire siirimantra, he would repeat in a low 
voice the third section of the mantra associated with Laksmi— iriyde kiriyde 
giriyde piriyde, and so on—while sprinkling vasaksepa onto the center of the 
diagram. In his description of this section of the mantra, Somacandrasitri 
draws upon medieval texts to provide multiple meanings of these syllables. 
One interpretation claims that the syllable clusters up to airi/ayari repre- 
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sent different goddesses, while the rest of the syllables represent the Jain 
ontological idea that matter is made up of substances (like souls) that have 
qualities (like infinite knowledge) that undergo modifications, or modes, 
when interacting with karma. Here, kiri represents substances (dravya), giri 
represents the qualities of those substances ( guna), piri represents modifica- 
tions of these substances (parydya), siri represents the emergence of a new 
mode (utpatti), hiri represents the constancy of each quality (dhrauvya), 
and ayari represents the vanishing of a modification (vigama) (Sri, 22). In 
Nandighosasiri’s recitation of this section, his rites lasted for twenty-five 
days, until he had recited these syllables twelve thousand times. 

Once these twenty-five days had passed, to conclude the ceremony, lay- 
men returned to the worship hall to use fire—the god Agni—to transport 
offerings to the goddesses associated with the sirimantra. This fire offering 
(ahuti) is performed only to conclude the worship ceremonies of the sec- 
tions of the séirimantra associated with goddesses—namely, the first three 
sections presided over by Laksmi, Tribhuvanasvamini, and Sarasvati— 
and I was not able to observe them, because women are not allowed to 
participate. I can approximate what this offering entailed, however, with 
a summary of the rites described in a manual by the Tapa Gaccha monk 
Somasundaravijaya. 

Triangular firepits are used for the worship of the goddesses of the 
strimantra.” At the outset of the rite, to ensure that the fire offerings will 
not harm living beings—a key reason why early Jain texts reject the Vedic 
sacrifice—the dcarya sprinkles vdsaksepa and recites a mantra asking that 
the ceremony be free from the bad karma of violence and not harm single- 
sense living beings (ekendriyajiva) like fire.” The three goddesses of the siiri- 
mantra are then invited into this firepit by means of Sanskrit mantras and 
mudras of invitation. The dcarya recites 108 times the root mantra of the fire 
offering—a Sanskrit mantra that offers scents ( gandha), flowers (puspa), 
and fire offerings (ahati) to Sarasvati, Tribhuvanasvamini, and Laksmi and 
ends with the invocation svaha. With each exclamation of svaha, laymen 
offer to the fire ghee, powdered sap from the Gugal tree used as incense 
(Guj. gugal), and sacrificial sticks (Guj. samidh), while other men present 
vasaksepa and flowers to the icons of these goddesses. The ceremony ends 
with a dismissal of the deities from the fire.” 

The worship of the goddesses of the st#irimantra thus involve ritual com- 
ponents that, having been adapted from earlier Vedic models, became es- 
sential to tantric mandala practice: the establishment of the ritual space 
with auspicious pots and a concluding rite of offerings into a fire. Charles 
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Orzech has identified an “emerging ritual synthesis” for esoteric Buddhists 
in Bodhiruci’s Scripture of the Mantra of Amoghapdsa’s Miraculous Trans- 
formations, composed in 707 CE. This text outlines how deities should be 
invited into a mandala by the showing of mudrdas, how the body and area of 
worship should be protected and sanctified through the recitation of man- 
tras and the offering of “vases of argya water, incense, and flowers,’ and how 
the ceremony should conclude with a fire offering (homa).”’ 

While Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain sources list a range of purposes for 
the propitiation of deities with mandalas and fire offerings, from demonic 
expulsion, to expiation rites, to the identification of the worshiper with a 
supreme deity and ultimate liberation, the worship of the three goddesses 
of the sérimantra primarily aids in goals related to prosperity.” Nandig- 
hosastri confirmed that his twenty-five-day worship ceremony of Laksmi 
was for the laypeople involved in the establishment of the shrine and fire 
offering to gain the favor of this goddess of wealth and become more pros- 
perous. The mantras of the fire offering to these goddesses reflect this goal. 
As the offerings progress, the dcarya recites a mantra that requests Agni to 
accept the offerings and grant the worldly goals of pacification, satisfaction, 
prosperity, wealth, advancement, and everything that one desires.” And in 
the root mantra to be recited in the fire offering, the goddesses who preside 
over sections of the mantra are designated as devotees (bhakta) of Gautama. 
Both in the iconography of the cloth diagram and in the mantras recited to 
them, these goddesses are designated as lower-level boon-givers. In this Jain 
vision of the cosmos, the deities of the sérimantra—the male Ganipitaka 
and the three goddesses—can be compared to lay Jains, who use their wealth 
to support the people who are further along on the path to liberation: the 
monks, who identify with Gautama. 


Becoming Gautama for Divali 


For dcaryas today, the most important section of the siirimantra—the wor- 
ship ceremony that is most intimately linked to the goal of liberation—is the 
fifth and final section dedicated to Mahavira’s disciple Gautama, the cen- 
tral deity of the diagram and the transmitter of the strimantra for our age. 
The worship of this section lasts sixteen days, ending on Divali so that it is 
completed on the day Mahavira was liberated and Gautama enlightened. 
In the Kalpasitra, Mahavira’s death and Gautama’s omniscience are said to 
have taken place at the same moment in 527 BCE, on the new-moon day of 
the lunar month of Karttika (October-November). On this date, Mahavira 
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“died, went off, [quit] the world, cut asunder the ties of birth, old age, and 
death; [and] became a Siddha, a Buddha, a Mukta, a maker of the end (to 
all misery), finally liberated, freed from all pains.”*° Gautama, then, after his 
guru’s death, was able to achieve the absolute detachment needed to destroy 
the karmas obscuring his soul’s infinite knowledge. He “cut asunder the tie 
of friendship which he had for his master, and obtained the highest knowl- 
edge and intuition, called kevala, which is infinite, supreme, etc., complete, 
and full?" At that time, the eighteen kings that had gathered for Mahavira’s 
passing proclaimed: “Since the light of intelligence is gone, let us make an 
illumination of material matter!”*? Today, lay Svetambara Jains cite this story 
as the reason why they light lamps for the celebration of “The Festival of 
Lights,” Divali, or Dipavali, on the new-moon day of Karttika each year. 

Acaryas, however, have another way of observing this date. Divali, as the 
day Mahavira died, commemorates the moment when Mahavira passed on 
the mendicant tradition to Gautama and his followers, so dcdryas use it to 
mark themselves as the true transmitters of the tradition. In 2013 in Ahmed- 
abad and again in 2019 in Mumbai, I participated in the sanctification of 
Nandighosasuri’s shrine for the ceremony of the fifth section of the stériman- 
tra. In the days leading up to the ceremony, laypeople organized the deities in 
the shrine in such a way to create a visual representation of the direct trans- 
mission of the siirimantra from Mahavira, established at the top center of 
the shrine, to his disciple Gautama, seated at the bottom center, to the dcdrya 
seated on the silver stool in front of the shrine. Smaller icons of Gautama 
filled much of the rest of the shrine (fig. 5.10). Sixteen days before Divali, 
fewer than twenty laypeople gathered at the updsraya early in the morning 
to sanctify and consecrate the ritual space in the way outlined above. 

In both 2016 and 2019, from the day of the establishment of the shrine 
until Divali, Nandighosastiri remained silent and undertook a fast called 
ayambil in Gujarati, eating only unseasoned rice or cereal once a day. When 
undertaking the other sections of the Worship of the Five Sections of the 
Stirimantra, Nandighosastri could receive lay visitors in the afternoon after 
his worship was complete, but for this final section, he had to remain as 
detached from the world as possible. In 2016, the shrine for the ceremony 
was established on a separate floor of the updsraya from where the other 
monks slept, so Nandighosastri remained alone, only being visited by his 
two disciple monks once a day to receive his meal that they had received 
from lay disciples. 

Each day, Nandighosastri undertook all the rites of purification, protec- 
tion, and invocation before reciting the entirety of the stirimantra, as he does 


FIGURE 5.10. The shrine established for Nandighosastri’s worship of the fifth section of the 
stirimantra is modeled after the Jina’s Preaching Assembly, with three tiers. It establishes a 
line from Mahavira (center top and middle) to Gautama (center bottom) to the monk, who 
sits in front of the shrine. Mumbai, October 2019. 
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daily. He then remained in front of the shrine, repeating only the fifth section 
of the mantra, for hours at a time. In total, over this period of sixteen days, 
Nandighosastri recited the final section of the sérimantra—om irimeru 
kirimeru girimeru and so forth—one hundred thousand times. Through this 
recitation, he moved himself closer to liberation. These syllables, Somacan- 
drastri confirms, represent the exact movement from worldly prosperity to 
renunciation and liberation that is outlined in the sérimantra manuscript 
I found in the Digambara temple in Jaipur and in Jinaprabhastri’s Sari- 
mantrabrhatkalpavivarana (chapter 3). The path to liberation is present in 
these , from irikiri, which represents the wish-fulfilling tree, to dyari, which 
stands for the mendicant community and liberation (Sri, 26-27). As Nan- 
dighosastri recited these syllables, he would replicate Gautama’s iconogra- 
phy, showing the “teaching gesture,” the pravacanamudra, and effectively 
establishing himself as a kind of Gautama in this world. Indeed, medieval 
and modern texts on the sérimantra agree that by silently repeating the siri- 
mantra, the monk destroys karma and becomes equal (tulya) to Gautama 
himself (NAV, 24; fig. 5.11). 

At 4 a.m. on Divali 2013 and 2019, Nandighosastiri completed this task 
and dismissed the deities from the ritual space; lay devotees returned to 
the temple to bow before the monk and receive a sprinkle of consecrated 
vasaksepa and one of the small icons of Gautama that had been sanctified 
in the rite. These icons of Gautama, established in the laypeople’s shrines 
for daily worship, will be a reminder of Nandighosasiri’s connection to the 
ascetic who gained superhuman powers and transmitted the teachings of 
Mahavira. From the organization of the shrine to the hand gestures of the 
monk to the words of the manual, the worship of the final section of the 
strimantra asserts that Nandighosasuri is not only connected to Gautama, 
he is identical to him. 

In some ways, this recognition that the worshiper is identical to the 
object of worship parallels some of the mantra-based practices described 
in texts of tantric traditions, most famously the deity yoga (devatdyoga) of 
some traditions of Tibetan Buddhism.™ In a well-known translation of two 
chapters of Tsong-kha-pa’s fourteenth-century Great Exposition of Secret 
Mantra, Jeffrey Hopkins and the Dalai Lama present a performance of this 
deity yoga in the action and performance tantras that parallels the worship 
of the Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader. Just as Svetam- 
bara monks can undertake rituals related to the vardhamdanavidya and siri- 
mantra only after receiving a cloth diagram in their promotions to higher 
ranks of mendicancy, the Dalai Lama confirms that in order to perform 
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FIGURE 5.11. Nandighosastri shows the pravacanamudra and the main icon of Gautama es- 
tablished for his worship of the fifth section of the strimantra, placed behind a sandalwood 
carving of all five deities of the stirimantra. Ahmedabad, Gujarat, June and October 2013. 


deity yoga, “at the least, one should have an initiation of Highest Yoga Tantra 
in a mandala of coloured powders or painted cloth”*® Having undergone 
this initiation into a mandala, one can undertake two forms of deity yoga: 
(1) meditation on a buddha in front of oneself who has been invited into a 
painting, sculpture, or imagined form by means of mantras, mudrds, and 
offerings of water, cloths, flowers, praises, and so on, or (2) meditation on 
oneself as a deity, or understanding the identical nature of oneself and the 
deity —emptiness—by imagining the sound of the deity’s mantra, visual- 
izing the letters of the mantra, visualizing the form of the deity, displaying 
the deity’s mudras, and seeing oneself as the deity.*° Therefore, we can note 
two slightly different, though related, kinds of “divination” in texts of Saiva, 
Vaisnava, and Buddhist tantric traditions: the preliminary transformation 
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into a deity through the imposition of mantras on one’s body in order to 
perform the rites of worship, and the recognition of the identical nature of 
oneself and a deity without the necessary use of nydsa, or the imposition of 
mantras on the body.*” 

Jains also undertake both kinds of divination. Since dcaryas bring about 
the latter form of divinization, becoming equal to Gautama, it is not en- 
tirely true that Jainism does not have “any cult parallel to that of the major 
Buddhist or Saiva Tantric deities, with whom the practitioner identifies as 
a way of accessing the central liberating insight of the tradition.”* In the 
centuries following the thirteenth century, because of Gautama’s linkage to 
the sarimantra, a significant Svetambara cult did develop around this monk. 
According to some traditions, Gautama is said to have obtained twenty- 
eight superhuman powers, and the recitation of mantras that contain these 
powers— shortened versions of the rddhi-mangala—is said to engender 
eventual liberation. Even so, the cult of Gautama does not seem to be as 
developed a component of the Jain path to liberation as the cults of some 
Saiva and Buddhist tantric deities. In the lay and mendicant practices ex- 
amined in the last two chapters, the divinity with whom Jains identify when 
performing mantra-based rituals is not a specific deity or personage, but an 
ideal: a purified soul. 


TOWARD A HISTORY OF THE TANTRIC 
RITUALS OF JAIN MENDICANTS 


At this point, there is no clear understanding of the history of the worship 
practices outlined in this chapter. Scholars do not know when, exactly, Jains 
began propitiating cloth diagrams inscribed with mantras. There is a gap of 
perhaps five hundred years between the earliest mention of the transmission 
of the vardhamdnavidya in the Mahdnisithasitra (see chapter 2) and the 
earliest known manual on the inscription of this spell on cloth diagrams, 
Simhatilakastri’s thirteenth-century Vardhamdnavidydkalpa. Similarly, 
Haribhadrastiri may have mentioned the siérimantra in the eighth century, 
but it is not until Simhatilakasiri’s Mantrardjarahasya that a collection of 
prescriptions appears regarding the construction of the Cloth Diagram 
of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader. Could it have been the case that 
Jains imparted the vidyd and mantra as early as the eighth century, but did 
not construct cloth diagrams until the thirteenth century? While we can- 
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not answer this question definitively, we can show Jain knowledge of these 
types of diagrams in pre-thirteenth-century Jain texts on the cosmos and 
the Jina’s Preaching Assembly. These texts suggest Jain knowledge of tantric 
ritual diagrams similar to the sirimantrapata and vardhamdnavidyapata 
because of their description of four key goddesses common to Hindu, Jain, 
and Buddhist traditions: Jaya, Vijaya, Aparajita, and Jayanti. 

These four jayddevis are often called the “Sisters of Tumburu,” since they 
are described as the sisters of this manifestation of Siva in mentions of what 
Alexis Sanderson terms “one of the earliest, perhaps the earliest, of the es- 
oteric [aka tantric] Saiva systems.” The earliest text of this system, the ca. 
seventh-century Vindsikhatantra, describes the initiation into the cult of 
Tumburu and his sisters along with the daily rituals these initiates must 
undertake. In order to initiate into the cult, a devotee must first worship a 
square mandala with a gate on each of its four sides. Tumburu, a four-faced 
manifestation of Siva, sits at the center of the square, and at each gate sits 
one of his sisters: a white Jaya sits in the east, a red Vijaya is situated in the 
south, a yellow Jayanti is in the west, and a black Aparajita sits in the north.” 
In the cloth diagrams of the si#irimantra and the vardhamdanavidya, the god- 
desses have the same coloring and positions. In addition, the four-headed 
Mahavira at the center of the vardhamdnavidydapata recalls the descriptions 
of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly, in which the jina faces all four directions, 
but it is also similar to a four-faced Tumburu seated between these four 
goddesses. 

These goddesses are found not only in Saiva and Jain sources, however. 
By the ninth century, their worship had spread to Southeast, East, and 
Central Asia.” In the Sanskrit Buddhist text the Manjusriyamilakalpa, the 
jayddevis became understood as the mothers of the bodhisattva of wisdom, 
Majfijusri, and were placed in the initiation mandala of this cult, situated in 
the four directions surrounding the bodhisattva.* The founder of esoteric 
Buddhism in Japan, Kukai, also placed these goddesses facing the four direc- 
tions in the Genzu, a version of the “Womb World Mandala” that he brought 
from China to Japan in 806.” By the late medieval period, however, the 
goddesses had left India almost entirely: the cult of Tumburu seems to have 
died out, and the Buddhist traditions that had adopted their worship had 
left the subcontinent. While they are still worshiped in Japan, for example, 
as part of the Genzu mandala,” existing scholarship suggests that they are 
no longer regularly worshiped as a group in India, and the Jain practices 
described in this chapter may be one of the few modern vestiges of this 
influential medieval cult. 
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But how old are these Jain practices? Since the cult of these goddesses 
seems to have flourished between the seventh and ninth centuries, did the 
Jain worship of these goddesses on cloth diagrams also develop during this 
time period? If so, why is there no known evidence of their worship? Bud- 
dhist and Hindu texts from the seventh to ninth centuries outline mandalas 
with the jayddevis surrounding the main object of reverence, so why is there 
no evidence of similar Jain diagrams until the thirteenth century? 

Jain cosmological and mythological texts may provide evidence that pre- 
thirteenth-century Jains were at least aware of these types of diagrams. The 
earliest detailed description of the Jain cosmos, the Svetambara agama Jiva- 
jivabhigamasitra that has been dated to the fourth century cE,” explains 
that the area of the universe where humans reside, the Middle World, is 
made up a series of concentric islands, each surrounded by an ocean. The 
island on which humans reside, Jambtdvipa, has Mount Meru at its center, 
surrounded by four gates (jagati). When describing the doors to the gates 
surrounding this mountain at the center of the island, the Jivajivabhiga- 
masitra places the description in the mouth of Mahavira, who has just been 
asked a question by Gautama: 


jambuddivassa nam bhamte! divassa kati dara pannatta? 

goyama! cattari dara pannatta tam jaha—vijae vejayamte jayamte 
aparajie 

[Gautama:] Oh Lord! How many doors are there on the island called 
Jambidvipa? 

[Mahavira]: Oh Gautama! There are four doors, which are: Vijaya, 


Vaijayanta, Jayanta and Aparajita. (Jivajivabhigamasitra, siitra 227)” 


These names of the doors— masculine forms of the names of the jayadevis— 
are standard in both Svetambara and Digambara literature. The Svetambara 
canonical text the Jambidvipaprajnapti 1.38 identifies vijaya, vaijayanta, 
jayanta, and apardjita (terms for “victory”) as the names for the doors po- 
sitioned in the four cardinal direction surrounding Mount Meru, as does 
the Digambara text on the Jain cosmos and universal history, the Triloka- 
prajnapti (TP 4.15). 

The jayddevis also found their way into descriptions of the Jina’s Preach- 
ing Assembly. While they do not feature in the earliest description of the 
assembly in the Avasyakaniryukti, they do in the Trisastigalakapurusacarita, 
a version of the history of the universe by the twelfth-century Svetambara 
Hemacandrastri. In this text, in Rsabha’s Preaching Assembly, 
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at the four gates of the second wall... beginning in the east, stood the god- 
desses Jaya, Vijaya, Ajita and Aparajita, each with one hand in the “fear- 
not” gesture (abhayamudra) and the other three hands carrying the noose, 
the goad and the hammer. On the last rampart at each gate, stood a Tum- 
buru as a door-keeper, carrying a skull-crowned club (khatvanga) having 


a garland of human skulls, and adorned with a coronet of matted hair.” 


Here, Hemacandrasiri evinces his knowledge of the cult of Tumburu and 
his sisters and relegates Tumburu to the lowly position of doorkeeper of the 
gathering for the true object of worship, the jina. 

Could the composer of the Jivajivabhigamasitra also have been familiar 
with the cult of Tumburu and his sisters, or at least with ritual diagrams 
that contain the jayddevis? Could ritual diagrams that place the jayddevis 
as protectors of the directions have influenced Jain understandings of the 
makeup of the cosmos? If this is the case, then it suggests either that the 
cult of the jaydadevis as guardians of the directions was in existence as early 
as the fourth century or that this portion of the Jivajivabhigamasitra dates 
much later than the fourth century. As previously noted, several scholars 
in the past few decades have rightly critiqued the accepted dating of the 
Svetambara dgamas, which is often based on the idea that “the Canon of 
the white-robed has in essence remained unchanged” since the Council of 
Valabhi in Gujarat in the fifth century cz brought Jain monks together to 
codify their scriptures.” But little work has been done to develop a new 
understanding of the chronology of Jain texts. This passage in the Jivajiv- 
abhigamasitra thus might be one piece of evidence to show the later dating 
of passages of the “canon.” 

Ritual diagrams did not necessarily influence Jain understandings of the 
cosmos, however. Male deities with similar names as the doors to the gates 
surrounding Mount Meru are already mentioned as early as the Sanskrit text 
on polity, the Arthasastra, whose final redaction has been placed between 
the second and third centuries cz. The section of the text that describes the 
ideal layout of a fort encourages the king to build in the middle of the city 
“shrines for Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, and Vaijayanta, and abodes for 
Siva, Vaisravana, Aégvins, Sri, and Madira.”"™ The shrines to Aparajita, etc. 
are not necessarily positioned in the four directions, however, since the text 
explains that “the presiding deities of the gates are Brahma, Indra, Yama, 
and Senapati.” In short, it is not clear how, exactly, Jains developed the idea 
that Aparajita, etc. are the names of the doors facing the four directions on 
Jambidvipa. 
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This exercise does, however, highlight a potentially fruitful avenue of 
future research: using the material culture of Jainism to date—or at least to 
historicize and contextualize—parts of Jain scriptures that have been no- 
toriously difficult to place in time and space.” John Cort has encouraged 
scholars to take up this methodology of letting material culture dictate how 
and what scholars of religion read, asking a simple question: “If we look first 
at the objects, and base our attempts at understanding [a religion] on them, 
will we emerge from our study with a different view of the tradition?”'® 
Asking this question with regard to the objects of worship examined in this 
chapter provides a resounding yes for an answer. Beginning an examina- 
tion of Jain mendicancy with the materials Svetambara monks use—the 
vasaksepa with which many lay Svetambara Jains have been sprinkled and 
the cloth diagrams and shrines that help sanctify this powder—not only 
provides new understandings of the formation of Jain ideas about the cos- 
mos and the Jina’s Preaching Assembly, but also challenges common ac- 
counts of Jain ascetics as austere renunciants who shun image worship and 
are “forbidden from even folding their hands and bowing to the gods in the 
temple.” The rituals outlined in this chapter confirm that many Jain monks 
lead lives filled with the worship of physical objects that in many ways par- 
allel the daily ritual practices of initiates of tantric traditions. 

This is not to say, however, that the sprinkling of vasaksepa on cloth 
diagrams should be seen as contradictory to renouncing the life of a house- 
holder. These practices have become popular in part because Jain monks 
have become homeless and need lay support. They include something not 
found in the equivalent Saiva and Buddhist “divinization” rites: the conse- 
cration of vdsaksepa to be used to give blessings to laypeople and to conse- 
crate temples, signaling that these rites were developed in part to encourage 
lay-mendicant relationships and to establish Jain mendicants as leaders of 
certain communities. Many of the icons used for the establishment of the 
shrines used in the Worship of the Five Sections of the Mantra of the Men- 
dicant Leader are also auctioned off to laypeople after the completion of the 
ceremonies, which brings funds to mendicant communities and the temples 
that house them. Therefore, while Jain monks may well have been propiti- 
ating their cloth diagrams using mantras, mudras, and visualization tech- 
niques continuously from at least the time of the earliest known mention of 
the stirimantra in the eighth century to the present day, the two time periods 
when the production of texts on these rituals explodes mark periods of sig- 
nificant fracture in the mendicant community, when an increasing number 
of mendicant lineages needed to justify themselves as transmitters of the tra- 
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dition of Mahavira: from the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, and from the 
twentieth to twenty-first centuries. As mendicant lineages continue to grow 
and split, upcoming decades will surely usher in the increased production 
of texts, images, and temples dedicated to the Cloth Diagram of the Spell of 
Mahavira and the Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader. 


CONCLUSION 


The Past Lives of Modern Mantras 


THE RDDHI-MANGALA— FORTY-FOUR LINES Of praise first found as an aus- 
picious invocation ina text from the first half of the first millennium —is used 
not only in the rituals of initiation and daily worship outlined in the chapters 
of this book. Digambara laypeople recite a version of these Prakrit praises 
to ascetics with superhuman powers every morning, since the praises con- 
stitute a section of the daily ritual formula recited when Digambaras go to 
the temple to offer eight substances to the icon of a jina.' Digambara dcdryas 
recite the praises every two weeks, since they constitute part of one of their 
repentance formulas, the paksikapratikramana.’ The litany also constitutes 
a large section of the Digambara brhadsdntimantra, the invocation some 
devotees recite daily and that mendicants will sing during the performance 
of abhiseka ceremonies to pacify negative influences in people’s lives (san- 
tidhara).’ In addition, while this book focuses on a few important yantras 
that contain these praises—specifically, the Ring of Disciples ( ganadhara- 
valaya), the Wheel of the Liberated Soul (siddhacakra), the Cloth Diagram 
of the Spell of Mahavira (vardhamanavidyapata), and the Cloth Diagram 
of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader (stéirimantrapata) —versions of lit- 
any fill many more yantras than were outlined in previous pages.* Since 
these modern uses of the rddhi-mangala have in many ways emerged from 
the premodern initiation and daily worship practices outlined in this book, 
looking at the impact and histories of some of these practices is a good way 
to review the developments of the preceding chapters. 

Today, lay and mendicant Jains often focus on the practical uses of the 
versions of the rddhi-mangala. When I would spend afternoons sitting with 
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Digambara and Svetambara mendicants, I was quite surprised at how often 
laypeople would approach the mendicants to ask for mantras to help them 
with a variety of problems, from bankruptcy to infertility. In September 
2013, during one of my visits to the Jain pilgrimage site Palitana in Gujarat, I 
had gone to visit a prominent Svetambara dcarya to ask him about his use of 
the strimantra. Seated at the feet of this monk in a worship hall, I was work- 
ing through a series of questions about the monk’s daily worship of the siri- 
mantrapata when a layman with a pained expression approached the monk, 
halting our conversation. After leaning over in reverence and pronouncing 
the traditional greeting of a Svetambara monk—matthaena vamdami—‘I 
honor you with my [bowed] head,’ the man confided that he had been hav- 
ing trouble sleeping for months. He needed a remedy. The monk, sitting 
cross-legged and straight-backed on his wooden platform, recited the thirty- 
fourth line of the rddhi-mangala of the Satkhandagama: namo savvosahipat- 
tanam, “praise to those who can heal through all parts of their bodies.” He 
instructed the man to recite the mantra 108 times when trying to fall asleep. 
“namo. ..?” Not knowing Prakrit, the devotee initially had difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the mantra, so the monk carefully wrote the words on a slip of paper, 
sprinkled the man with vasaksepa, and turned back to our conversation. 

In other visits to temples and shops, I found the rddhi-mangala in yan- 
tras representing the verses of one of the most popular Jain hymns of praise, 
the Bhaktamarastotra (ca. sixth to thirteenth centuries CE?). Indeed, the 
rddhi-mangala’s most common use today in conjunction with this San- 
skrit poem that honors the first tirthankara, Rsabha. Many practicing Jains 
today—both Digambara and Svetambara—can recite at least a few of the 
Sanskrit verses of this praise poem, with Digambaras accepting forty-eight 
verses and Svetambaras accepting forty-four. Followers of all sects of Jain- 
ism, however, accept a set of forty-eight yantras that represent the poem. In 
each of these yantras, one line of the Bhaktamarastotra, one mantra, and one 
line of the rddhi-mangala, expanded to forty-eight lines, are inscribed. Visi- 
tors to Jain temples will find dozens of ritual manuals that outline the differ- 
ent effects of reciting the contents of these yantras, which are found installed 
in Jain homes and temple shrines throughout India. In the past twenty years, 
monks have commissioned several temples dedicated to the Bhaktdmaras- 
tora and its attendant forty-eight yantras. Svetambara temples in Gujarat 
include one commissioned by (then) Upadhyaya Maniprabhasagara in 
Palitana, one commissioned by Acarya Rajayasasiri in Bharuch, one com- 
missioned by disciples of Acarya Surendrasiri in Shankheshwar, and one 
commissioned by disciples of Acarya Ramacandrasiri at Sammet Shikhar. 
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Digambara temples include one commissioned by Acarya Jfanasagara in 
Vehalna, near Muzaffarnagar, and one commissioned by Acarya Vimalasagara 
at Sammet Shikhar. 

But the opportunities to encounter the forty-eight yantras are not limited 
to the physical space of the temple. Jains and non-Jains are also increasingly 
encountering these yantras through the online presence of the business- 
woman whom we met at the outset of this book, Manju Jain, who has found 
great success in promoting her book Jaina Method of Curing on her website 
and other social media platforms. Manju Jain, like many Jains, grew up re- 
citing the Bhaktamarastotra, and as an adult she became a devoted follower 
of the Terapanthi Digambara monk Acarya Vidyasagara. In more recent 
years, she has supported the publication of her guru’s teachings, writing 
her first book, Saadhak: A Journey of Divine Image (2009), on some of his 
discourses, and then becoming inspired to research the healing effects of the 
Bhaktadmarastotra and its yantras. The result of this research, Jaina Method of 
Curing (2011), draws upon Hindi-language popular literature to document 
the problems that can be solved by reciting each verse of the poem and by 
pouring water over the poem’s metal yantras. In her book, she replicates 
the yantras and the miraculous stories associated with each verse that are 
given in the Digambara monk Kamakumaranandi’s publication Kavya ka 
Karisma. She also draws upon Piyush Pandit’s ritual manual Bhaktamar 
Vidhan to outline how practitioners should offer nuts to a circular diagram 
of powder as they recite each verse, mantra, and rddhi.° 

On July 10, 2016, I attended an English-language workshop in Mumbai 
on the use of the Bhaktamarastotra given by one of Manju Jain’s pupils. The 
eight-hour workshop was designed, according to promotional materials, for 
participants to “connect with universal frequencies” in order to “become 
champions of life.” When I arrived at the conference hall, I and a couple 
dozen other participants— doctors, businesspeople, retirees, students, and 
owners of homeopathic clinics—paid the fee of four thousand rupees and 
filed into the conference room as speakers blared a tape of a man repeating 
“om. Women and men were evenly represented, and the participants’ ages 
ranged from a four-year-old child joining his parents to an elderly man, 
perhaps in his early eighties. Many of the participants were Jains who had 
grown up reciting the Bhaktamarastotra—both Svetambaras and Digam- 
baras were represented—but about half the participants were non-Jain. A 
lot of the participants had found the workshop through word of mouth on 
social media and had signed up for a variety of reasons, many of them re- 
garding health or monetary concerns. 
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The leader of the workshop, Jigar Mehtalia, a Svetambara in his thirties, 
had first come to the recitation of the Bhaktdmarastotra through the rec- 
ommendation of a Jain monk, the Svetambara muni Jinacandra (Bandhu 
Triputi), who had recommended that he chant the sixth verse associated 
with developing one’s IQ and memory. At this Jain monk’s urging, every day 
for sixth months, Mehtalia recited the verse twenty-one times and chanted 
its associated rddhi 108 times: om arham namo kutthabuddhinam, “praise to 
those whose intellects are like granaries that store the seeds of teachings.” 
In the workshop, however, Mehtalia did not stress the “Jain” nature of the 
Bhaktamarastotra. Instead, he systematically worked through Jaina Method 
of Curing, which he had come to about six months before the workshop af- 
ter a friend sent him a link to one of Manju Jain’s videos. Working through 
this book, he led us in the recitation of each verse, mantra, and rddhi, and 
he supplemented our practice with inspirational videos on the power of 
sound vibrations. Throughout the day, the majority of the attendees’ ques- 
tions related to which verse, rddhi, and mantra one should recite for specific 
problems that might not be mentioned in the book. 

A question related to Jain traditions did, however, come from an older 
Svetambara Jain couple in the audience. Noting that Jaina Method of Curing 
follows the Digambara tradition, which insists that the Bhaktdmarastotra 
contains forty-eight verses, the couple inquired about the Svetambara tra- 
dition they had grown up with, which recognizes a Bhaktdmarastotra of 
forty-four lines. Having spent hours in the conference hall being told about 
the power of a single syllable to change the outcomes of events, Svetambara 
attendees were rightly concerned that the forty-eight-versed Bhaktamara, or 
at least the four extra verses, might be inauthentic and ineffective. Mehtalia 
was not interested in the history of the sectarian development of these two 
versions of the poem, however. He assured his participants that both Digam- 
baras and Svetambaras associate forty-eight yantras with the Bhaktamara- 
stotra, so they should follow the tradition of forty-eight verses when using 
the Bhaktamarastotra for healing and other worldly purposes. 

For Manju Jain, the layman who could not sleep, and the attendees of the 
conference on the Bhaktdamarastotra, their confidence in the power of the 
recitations came from the testimony of their peers and community leaders. 
The layman who could not sleep likely left his meeting with the Svetambara 
acarya relieved because a prominent monk—an dcarya—was confident in 
the mantra’s powers. Similarly, Manju Jain and Jigar Mehtalia came to the 
rddhi-mangala through the advice of monks. Evidently, confidence in the ef- 
fectiveness of reciting the forty-eight rddhis does not require an understand- 
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ing of their meaning or history, no more than one needs a pharmacological 
survey of antibiotics when taking routine medication for an ear infection. 
Those willing to look further into the development of the rddhis, however, 
will find themselves rewarded with an understanding not only of the “what” 
of the rddhi-mangala, but also the “how” and the “why” of its powers, vis-a- 
vis the Jain path to liberation. 


THE LIFE OF THE RDDHI-MANGALA 


I have argued that the rddhi-mangala rose to prominence in the medieval 
period through the tantricization of the ascetic Jain path to liberation. What 
this means is the development and integration of the components of a tan- 
tric ritual syntax from, and into, an ascetic one. In the orthodox account 
of the Jain path to liberation, the fourth- to fifth-century Tattvarthasitra, 
a soul achieves omniscience, bliss, and freedom from the cycle of rebirth 
through the systematic destruction of karma through asceticism (tapas). 
Twelve acts constitute tapas: six external (fasting, limiting one’s food, re- 
stricting what one eats, abstaining from delicious food, sleeping alone, and 
avoiding temptation), and six internal (expiation of faults, respecting men- 
dicants, serving mendicants, study, meditation, and ignoring the needs of 
the body). These acts might be called the components ofa Jain ritual syntax 
of asceticism. Ascetic initiation through the adoption of the five vows of a 
mendicant and the subsequent performance of the six essential duties of a 
mendicant are part of this syntax and are outlined in texts from the early 
centuries BCE and CE. 

We can compare this ascetic path to liberation with the ritual syntax of 
early tantric traditions that Dominic Goodall and Harunaga Isaacson have 
outlined. Drawing upon Saiva and Buddhist texts from the sixth-eighth cen- 
turies, they have argued that the components of this syntax include varied 
uses of mantras for the attainment of the “shared goals” of tantric systems: 
bhukti, worldly success and the attainment of superhuman powers (siddhi) 
like becoming a possessor of spells (vidyadhara); and mukti, or omniscience 
and liberation. These mantras are often “repeated nonsense words (some of 
which resemble imperatives), and they often include inflections (jati) such 
as phat and hum. In tantric traditions, mantras are linked to the elements, 
colors, shapes, and body parts. They are used in the “shared ritual technol- 
ogy” of fire rites and magical rites, in the showing of mudrds, and in “the 
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pervasive use of the mandala,” especially in a liberating initiation. They are 
also placed on the body for sakalikarana—so that the initiate can become 
identical to God—and they are repeated at length (japa). Early tantric tradi- 
tions also developed a “social religion” that included a hierarchy of initiates 
and a sequence of promotions, with the dcdrya responsible for initiations.’ 
When all these aforementioned components are grouped together into a 
soteriological system, scholars call it a “tantric tradition” 

Jains, from perhaps the eighth century onward, were able to seamlessly 
integrate the above-noted components of a tantric ritual syntax into their 
existing ascetic path to liberation because many of these components al- 
ready existed, in different forms, in their tradition. The pre-sixth-century 
Jain ascetic path to liberation included the development of superhuman 
powers (such as becoming a vidyddhara), invocations that destroyed karma, 
mandala-like circular diagrams that represented the ideals of the tradition, 
a non-Vedic soteriological initiation into a hierarchy of initiates led by an 
acarya, and meditative rites that acknowledged the identical nature of one’s 
soul and the “godhead” of Jainism, the enlightened soul. Examining in- 
stances of this natural integration of the tantric path into the ascetic path of 
liberation in Jain sources can encourage scholars to examine more specific 
ways in which some Saiva, Vaisnava, and Buddhist tantric practices also 
emerged from earlier ascetic ones. 

The rddhi-mangala, a Prakrit litany of forty-four lines first found in the 
Satkhandagama, became a perfect tool to use to tantricize Jain mendicant 
initiations and daily ritual practices because of its connection to the super- 
human powers of the disciples of the twenty-four enlightened founders of 
Jainism. Texts from the first half of the first millennium agree that the de- 
struction of karma obscuring the soul’s innate qualities of infinite energy, 
power, and knowledge leads to the manifestation of superhuman powers 
of intellect, healing, physical strength, bodily transformation, the ability to 
undertake extreme austerities, the abilities to transform speech or food from 
ordinary to sweet, and the powers to make food and dwellings inexhaust- 
ible. In his commentary on the rddhi-mangala in the early ninth-century 
Dhavala, the Digambara monk Virasena draws upon earlier Jain literature 
to describe how the original disciples of the twenty-four tirthankaras pos- 
sessed these powers. Praising advanced souls like these disciples, Virasena 
explains, destroys karma that inhibits the successful reading of a text. Be- 
cause the rddhi-mangala was, in this way, associated with the disciples of 
the tirthankaras and their acquisition of superhuman powers through the 
destruction of karma, during the medieval period the litany began to be 
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inscribed on diagrams used for mendicant initiations, promotions, and daily 
worship practices designed to grant Jains extraordinary powers and eventual 
liberation. 

By at least the time of the Svetambara Haribhadrasuri’s eighth-century 
Pancasakaprakarana and the Digambara Jinasena’s ninth-century Adi- 
purdna, making offerings to a mandala-like ritual diagram became a cru- 
cial component of one’s initiation into a life of mendicancy. In both of these 
texts, the diagram to be constructed for the initiation ceremony is under- 
stood to be a model of an image found in early Jain texts: the Jina’s Preaching 
Assembly, in which a newly enlightened jina gives his first teaching to all the 
living beings in the cosmos seated around him in three concentric circles. 
For Digambaras, many of the earliest known descriptions of the exact con- 
tents of these models of the assembly are found in texts on temple image 
consecration, since the consecration of a temple image is partially modeled 
on the initiation of a living monk. 

Other early descriptions of ritual diagrams are found in tenth- to twelfth- 
century texts on meditation, since these texts define the ritual use of yan- 
tras as types of virtuous meditation (dharmadhydana). In fact, the earliest 
known description of the diagram Digambaras honor on the eve of their 
initiations—the Ring of Disciples—is found in the eleventh-century Di- 
gambara monk Amitagati’s section on meditation in his Sravakacara. This 
text outlines the components of the forty-eight-petaled Ring of Disciples 
diagram that uses the rddhi-mangala to create a figure that is reminiscent 
of Rsabha’s Preaching Assembly. The center of the diagram is filled with a 
hexagram at the center of which a praise to an omniscient being, an arhat, is 
inscribed. In all likelihood the arhat represents Rsabha, because his tutelary 
goddess, Apraticakra, is called into the six corners of the figure surrounding 
him via the apratcakrd-mantra that names the diagram as unsurpassable 
(vicakra): apraticakre phat vicakraya svaha. Six more goddesses surround 
the six-cornered figure: Sri, Hri, Dhrti, Kirti, Buddhi, and Laksmi. With 
Rsabha thus established at the center of this diagram, the rddhi-mangala 
plus four additional lines fill the forty-eight petals encircling this central 
image, invoking the disciples of the jina, who sit in concentric circles around 
the Rsabha to hear him give his first teachings (Sra 15.46-48). To this day, 
Digambaras, on the eve of their initiations into a life of mendicancy, make 
offerings of coconuts to a colored Ring of Disciples diagram, symbolically 
joining the assembly of disciples to hear the teachings of the jina. 

By at least the thirteenth century, Svetambaras began to inscribe this 
rddhi-mangala-filled diagram on cloth to create the siirimantrapata that is 
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gifted to monks upon their promotions to the highest rank of mendicancy. 
Svetambara image-worshiping dcaryas up to the present day use this painted 
cloth in their daily rituals, explicitly calling the diagram the Jina’s Preaching 
Assembly. They use mantras and mudrds to purify and divinize themselves 
prior to making offerings of scented sandalwood powder (vasaksepa) to the 
stirimantrapata, concluding some rites with a fire offering. While modern 
diagrams do not contain the apraticakra-mantra, some of the earliest known 
Sanskrit manuals on these diagrams—such as Simhatilakasiri’s thirteenth- 
century Mantrarajarahasya and Jinaprabhasuri’s fourteenth-century Sari- 
mantrabrhatkalpavivarana—do outline some forms of the cloth diagram 
that match the Digambara Ring of Disciples diagram, with the apraticakra- 
mantra at its center. 


THE RDDHI-MANGALA AND THE BHAKTAMARASTOTRA 


The use of the rddhi-mangala in Digambara and Svetambara diagrams of 
initiation, promotion, and daily worship eventually led Jain mendicants to 
connect the litany with the Bhaktamarastotra. The descriptions of Rsabha’s 
virtues, as contained in the Bhaktamarastotra, naturally complemented the 
forty-eight praises of the rddhi-mangala, which called the disciples into a 
diagram that is reminiscent of Rsabha’s preaching assembly. To my knowl- 
edge, the rddhi-mangala was first connected to the Bhaktamarastotra in the 
fourteenth century, when the poem began its ascent to the status of one of 
the most popular Jain hymns of praise. While the poem is often dated to the 
sixth-seventh centuries cr, and both Digambaras and Svetambaras attribute 
it to the Jain monk Manatunga, whose recitation of its verses allowed him 
to escape an unfair imprisonment, very little can be said about the history 
of the Bhaktamarastotra before the thirteenth century, and there is no solid 
evidence that it was composed before then.* The earliest hagiography of Ma- 
natunga, the Prabhavakacarita by the Svetambara monk Prabhacandrasiri, 
was composed in 1277 CE, and the earliest commentary on the hymn was 
not completed until the fourteenth century.’ It is not until this time—the 
end of the fourteenth century—that the Bhaktdmarastotra became associ- 
ated with mantras and various rituals that could effect miraculous results. 
In 1369, a Svetambara monk from the Rudrapalliya Gaccha named 
Gunakarastiri composed in Sanskrit the most famous commentary (vrtti) 
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on the Bhaktamarastotra known today, at least among Svetambaras."” This 
commentary associates different verses of the poem with different mantras, 
or spells, and it includes twenty-eight tales of how devotees recited these 
verses and invocations to overcome obstacles such as being stuck in a well, 
being paralyzed, and being lost in the jungle." Thirteen of these mantras 
contain parts of the rddhi-mangala, or the first section of the sérimantra. 
Gunakarasiri uses lines of what he explicitly calls the sérimantra to cre- 
ate different powerful invocations. The first invocation is connected to the 
seventh verse of the hymn. In the story related to this verse, Gunakarasiri 
recounts how a yogin became infuriated with two Jain merchants when they 
refused to worship him, and so he covered their homes in dust, plunging 
them into darkness. The merchants were freed from this dust by reciting 
the seventh verse of the Bhaktamarastotra, along with the following mantra: 


om hram hrim hrim rsabhasantidhrtikirtikantibuddhilaksmihrim 


apraticakre phat vicakraya svaha (Bhaktamara, 20).” 


A variant of this mantra is at the center of the Ring of Disciples diagram, 
providing another piece of evidence for the historical link between the 
Svetambara siirimantra and the Digambara Ring of Disciples. The mantra 
pays homage to the “unassailable wheel” (vicakra), which refers to the hexa- 
gram at the center of the diagram, and it invokes Rsabha, Apraticakra, and 
goddesses at the center of the Ring of Disciples —Hri, Dhrti, Kirti, Buddhi, 
and Laksmi—plus Santi and Kanti. 

Other parts of the rddhi-mangala are associated with verses 12 through 
19 of the Bhaktamarastotra: 


Verse 12, Spell of Sarasvati (sarasvatividya): om hrim praise to those who 
know the fourteen pirvas, om hrim to those who can complete a text after 
knowing just one word, om hrim to those who know the eleven angas, om 
hrim to those who can read minds, om hrim to those who can extensively 


read minds, svahd. 


Verse 13, Spell That Rids One of Illness (rogapaharini): om hrim praise 
to those whose touch is medicinal, om hrim to those whose urine, excre- 
ment, and semen is medicinal, om hrim to those whose phlegm, saliva, 
and so on is medicinal, om hrim to those whose sweat is medicinal, om 


hrim to those who can heal with all parts of their bodies, svaha. 
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Verse 14: Spell That Gets Rid of Poison (visdpahdrini): om hrim praise to 
those who have poisonous speech, om hrim to those who have milk-like 
speech, om hrim to those who have honey-like speech, om hrim to those 


who have nectar-like speech, svahd. 


Or: Spell of Tribhuvanasvamini, Giver of All Desires: om hrim srim klim 


asidusa culu culu kulu kulu mulu mulu, grant me my desires, svaha. 


Verse 15: Spell That Frees One from Bonds (bandhamoksini): om hrim 
praise to the jinas, om hrim to the jinas who have clairvoyant knowledge, 
om hrim to those who have supreme clairvoyant knowledge, om hrim to 
those who have infinite clairvoyant knowledge, om hrim to ordinary om- 
niscient beings, om hrim to the omniscient beings who exist, om hrim to 


the omniscient beings who do not yet exist. 


Verse 16: Spell That Bestows Wealth (srisampddini): om hrim praise to 
those who can understand entire teachings from a single word, to those 
whose intellects are like granaries that store the seeds of teachings, to 
those who can hear sounds beyond the range of normal hearing, to those 
who can provide an inexhaustible supply of food, to those who have all 


superhuman powers, svahd. 


Verse 17: Spell That Neutralizes Other Spells (paravidyocchedini): om hrim 
praise to those who can endure difficult fasts, om hrim to those who can 
glow from performing austerities, om hrim to those who reduce food to 
its elements, om hrim to those who have passed through all eleven spiri- 


tual stages that culminate in renunciation (pratima), svaha.” 


Verse 18: Spell That Destroys Faults (dosanirndsini): om hrim praise to 
those who can fly by using their legs, om hrim to those who can fly using 
spells, om hrim to those who have the power of shape transformation, om 


hrim to those who can travel in the sky, svahd. 


Verse 19: Spell That Pacifies Dangerous Things (asivopasamani): om hrim 
praise to those who can read minds, to those who can manifest streams 
of cool air, to those who can manifest streams of fire, to those who have 
poisonous speech, to those who have a poisonous gaze, to those who 


have extraordinary powers of movement, to those who know the Svetam- 
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bara scriptures the Mahdsvapnabhavana and the Tejogninisarga (Bhak- 


tamara, 32-—53)." 


Here, Gunakarasiari likely connected the components of the Svetambara 
strimantra to the Bhaktamarastotra because of their shared association with 
the goddess Apraticakra. While the object of praise of the Bhaktamarastora, 
Rsabha, as a liberated soul cannot help practitioners in need, Rsabha’s tute- 
lary goddess grants devotees favors when they praise her and her main ob- 
ject of reverence. In the fourteenth century, when Svetambara monks from 
various competing mendicant lineages were composing a large number of 
texts on the worldly and soteriological powers of the séirimantra, Guna- 
karastri would have been well aware of the connection between the rddhis 
of the sirimantra and Apraticakra due to her invocation at the center of 
some of the diagrams on which the sirimantra was inscribed. Therefore, 
in his stories associated with verses 12 through 19 of the Bhaktamarastotra, 
Gunakarastri has practitioners in trouble recite these different sections 
of the rddhi-mangala, and sure enough, Apraticakra always swoops in to 
save the day. 

Perhaps around the fifteenth century, Digambaras also began to associate 
the rddhi-mangala with the Bhaktamarastotra. The earliest known Digam- 
bara commentary on the poem comes from the monk Nagacandra, in 1475.” 
It was at this time—in the early modern period—that leaders of Digambara 
communities, bhattdrakas, attracted laypeople and funds to their temple 
compounds through the performance of days-long worship ceremonies to 
colored diagrams that were said to grant worldly well-being and eventual 
liberation. These bhattarakas expanded on earlier discussions of yantras and 
mantras to compose dozens of ritual manuals for these ceremonies, includ- 
ing a number of pijds to diagrams that visually represent the Bhaktamara- 
stotra. One of these rites to have been published, a puja to a mandala in 
the shape of a forty-eight-petaled lotus, has been attributed to a bhattaraka 
Somasena, who may have lived at the end of the fifteenth century.* In this 
ceremony, as worshipers make offerings to the diagram, they are to recite 
a line of the Bhaktamarastotra—a Sanskrit mantra of seed syllables and 
praises to Jain divinities/entreaties for worldly well-being—and a line of 
the rddhi-mangala expanded to forty-eight lines (the ganadharavalayaman- 
tra).” In the centuries following the fifteenth century, more Digambara texts 
associated the Bhaktamara were composed, with Rayamalla Brahmacarin, 
disciple of Sakalacandra, writing in 1610, in northwest India, a Sanskrit col- 
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lection of stories about the miraculous effects of reciting the Bhaktdmaras- 
totra in 1610, and codifying in forty-eight yantras the connection between 
the rddhis and verses of the Bhaktdmara.® These yantras are commonly 
found in temples, booklets, and home shrines to this day. 

For a specific example of how Digambaras split up the expanded rddhi- 
mangala of the Ring of Disciples and inscribed it on forty-eight different 
yantras, let us examine the yantra associated with the first verse of the 
Bhaktamarastotra (fig. 6.1). The square frame of the yantra contains the first 
verse of the Bhaktamara. Inside the next smaller square, the seed syllables 
om and klim are repeated. At the center of the yantra sits the seed syllable 
om, surrounded by a swirl that culminates in another om. The ring around 
the central circle contains sixteen repetitions of the seed syllable hrim. The 
ring surrounding these hrims reads: “om hrim arham namo arhihamtanam, 
namo jindnam, hram hrim hraum hrah a si 4 u sa apraticakre phat vicakraya 
jhraum jhraum svaha, om hram hrim hrim srim klim klim kraum om hrim 
namah: This ring contains what texts on the Bhaktdmara call the rddhi 
and the mantra associated with the verse. The rddhi is the first line of the 
rddhi-mangala (namo jinanam) plus the apraticakrd-mantra from the cen- 
ter of Ring of Disciples diagram (ending in svahd), and the mantra is a 
series of seed syllables, beginning with om. In this way, each yantra of the 
Bhaktamarastotra contains on it a line from the expanded rddhi-mangala of 
forty-eight lines in the Ring of Disciples diagram. 

Digambaras, like Svetambaras, linked the rddhi-mangala to the Bhak- 
tamara because they both understood these praises to ascetics with super- 
human powers to be an extension of the invocation of the Apraticakra at 
the center of their initiation diagrams. They both saw the power in praising 
Rsabha alongside his tutelary goddess. But while Svetambara sarimantra- 
patas contain varying numbers of praises to practitioners with superhuman 
powers inscribed in rings around the central image, Digambara Ring of Dis- 
ciples diagrams always contain forty-eight praises to maintain a common 
structure of initiation diagrams: one in which rings of petals, in multiples of 
eight, surround a central figure. 

Could the differences between these Digambara and Svetambara dia- 
grams of mendicant initiation and promotion be the reason why Digam- 
baras and Svetambaras disagree on the length of the Bhaktamarastotra? The 
question of why the sects maintain different lengths of the stotra has per- 
plexed scholars for decades, since there does not seem to be a clear reason 
why the lengths should differ. The discrepancy between the sects’ versions 
of the hymn comes in the middle of the poem, when the poet describes the 


FIGURE 6.1. The first yantra of the Bhaktamarastotra. This yantra is established in a shrine 
in the Svetambara Bhaktamar Mandir that was commissioned by monks of Acarya Rama- 
candrasiri’s lineage. Sammet Shikhar, Jharkhand, December 2019. 
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pratiharya, or the miraculous phenomena that appear when a jina achieves 
enlightenment and sits in his preaching assembly. Svetambaras name the 
asoka tree, the lion throne, fly whisks, and the triple umbrella, and Digam- 
baras add drums, a rain of flowers, a halo, and divine speech to the list. This 
discrepancy is perplexing, because both Svetambara and Digambara texts 
accept eight pratiharya. 

To date, Madhusudan Dhaky and Jitendra Shah have provided the most 
reasonable explanation for the different lengths, compiling Svetambara and 
Digambara lists of the pratihdryas from various texts to show that while 
Svetambara sources do not always agree on the number of pratiharya and 
some early texts list only four, Digambaras almost always name a set of eight, 
so to keep this consistency, a Digambara poet must have added four lines to 
the initial forty-four lines of the poem.” Building on this suggestion that Di- 
gambaras lengthened the poem, we can hypothesize that the association of 
the forty-eight-lined rddhi-mangala of the Ring of Disciples with the Bhak- 
tamarastotra may have influenced Digambaras to lengthen their version of 
the Bhaktamarastotra by four lines. If each verse of the Bhaktamarastotra 
was to be connected to one petal of the Ring of Disciples diagram, it had to 
be lengthened to forty-eight verses. 

While this hypothesis may or may not be correct—the associations of 
yantras with the poem may or may not be the reason for the different lengths 
of the stotra—Jains of all sects today accept the forty-eight yantras Digam- 
baras developed. Despite accepting only forty-four verses, the Svetambara 
temples dedicated to the Bhaktamarastotra in Bharuch, Shankheshwar, 
Palitana, and Sammet Shikhar display forty-eight yantras.”° These specific 
yantras have likely prevailed because of their connection to an ancient in- 
vocation both Svetambaras and Digambaras recognize from its use in key 
soteriological rites: the rddhi-mangala. Indeed, another Svetambara set of 
forty-four yantras of the Bhaktamarastotra attributed to an unknown monk 
named Haribhadrastri has also been published, but these yantras are not 
commonly found in Jain homes and places of worship, likely because of 
their contents.” Haribhadrasiri’s yantra associated with the first verse of 
the stotra, for example, contains a ten-cornered figure made of intersect- 
ing triangles with the syllable om at its center. Seed syllables are inscribed 
around the figure and at its corners; these include jhrim and hrim as well as 
repetitions of the four semi-vowels paired with the first four vowels of the 
Devanagari alphabet: ya ya yi yi, la la li li, ra ra ri ri, and va va vi vi. There 
is no explicit link between these seemingly random seed syllables and Jain 
teachings or ritual culture. The rddhi-mangala that fills the other yantras, 
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however, represents the first Jain monks, the power of Jain austerities, and 
is used in the initiations, promotions, and daily worship practices of Jain 
laypeople and mendicants. It is no surprise, then, that the forty-eight yantras 
have reigned supreme. While Manju Jain and her students may claim her 
healing practices as nonsectarian, examining the history of the contents the 
forty-eight yantras she promotes actually sheds quite a bit of light on the 
formation of the Jain path to liberation. 


THE RDDHI-MANGALA AND MODERN 
SCHOLARSHIP ON JAINISM 


From 1879 until his death in 1900, the German Sanskritist Friedrich Max 
Miller (1823-1900) oversaw the publication of one of the great scholarly 
endeavors of modern period: The Sacred Books of the East (SBE), a fifty- 
volume series of translated sacred scriptures that “effectively defined the 
parameters of the ‘major religions of the world?” In the introduction to the 
series from 1879, Miller stressed that “in order to have a solid foundation 
for a comparative study of the religions of the East, we must have before all 
things complete and thoroughly faithful translations of their sacred books.”* 
In other words, to establish the field of comparative religion, distinct reli- 
gious traditions first had to be established based on the Protestant idea that 
a religion must have a foundational scripture. Miller initially was not going 
to include Jain scriptures in the series, noting in its introduction that apart 
from Christianity and Judaism, “the only great and original religions which 
profess to be founded on Sacred Books” are Hinduism, Buddhism, Zoro- 
astrianism, Islam, Confucianism, and Taoism.” But after Hermann Jacobi 
(1850-1937) established for academics that Jainism is an independent reli- 
gion in 1879, he was tasked to translate two volumes of Jain scriptures for 
the series.* The scriptures he was to translate had to conform to Miiller’s 
definition of “Sacred Books” as texts that “had received a kind of canonical 
sanction, *° so Jacobi selected four texts that German scholars had recently 
classified as belonging to the “Jain Canon,’ the list of forty-five Svetambara 
murtipiijaka agamas that Georg Buhler had received from the monk Sripia- 
jya Jinamuktistri in 1871.” 

In 1884 and 1885, Jacobi contributed to the Sacred Books of the East trans- 
lations of the Acdrangasttra and Kalpasitra (SBE, vol. 22) and the Uttarad- 
hyayanasttra and Sitrakrtangasitra (SBE, vol. 45). Four texts of a Svetam- 
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bara image-worshiping tradition that date to before the sixth century cE 
and outline the strict rules of the self-denying mendicant and reject the 
use of invocations (Sutrakrtangasittra 2.2.27; Uttaradhyayanasitra 36.264) 
were to define Jainism for this project of the comparative study of religion. 
And the influence of Jacobi’s translations cannot be overstated. Equivalent 
Digambara texts thought to contain Mahavira’s sermons and teachings on 
mendicant conduct such as the Satkhanddgama and the Mildcdra have yet 
to be translated in their entirety into English, and almost all the medieval 
and early modern texts on ritual and material culture discussed in this book 
have not been examined in any depth outside of India. Jacobi’s translations 
of the four Svetambara scriptures, however, are consistently referenced in 
scholarship on Jainism. While scholars of other religions have long since 
moved beyond the translations of the Sacred Books of the East, with Spal- 
ding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics at Oxford R. C. Zaehner 
claiming in 1958 that “many of the translations are now quite out of date,’ 
in the study of Jainism, Jacobi’s versions of these texts remain the best and 
most-cited translations of these scriptures. Though the last few decades have 
seen scholars use anthropology, art history, philology, and other disciplines 
to address an impressively diverse range of topics from all sects of Jainism, 
Jain studies still lacks the critical mass of scholars to move the field forward 
at the pace of other fields. 

Jacobi had the option, however, of enshrining another Jain text as the 
scripture that would help define the field. In 1876, three years before he 
would classify Jainism as a distinct tradition, he published a German trans- 
lation of the Bhaktdamarastotra and another Sanskrit hymn to Paréva likely 
modeled on the Bhaktamara, the Kalydnamandirastotra. This was his first 
translation of Jain scriptures and, indeed, was “one of the first publications 
in [his] career as a Sanskritist.”” Jacobi chose the Bhaktamara to translate in 
part because he had encountered its manuscripts so many times and had 
recognized its popularity among Jains, who recited the “prayer for help 
in the dangers and trials under which men suffer’*° From 1873 to 1874 he 
had traveled in Rajasthan with Georg Biihler, collecting manuscripts with 
the help of the monk Jinamuktistiri, who admitted the two scholars to the 
Svetambara collection of manuscripts in Jaisalmer.*' By the nineteenth cen- 
tury, partially because Jains wished to record representations of the yantras 
that could be copied onto metal, cloth, or other objects of worship, the Bhak- 
tamarastotra had become one of the most commonly found texts in Jain 
manuscript collections. Therefore, while Jacobi in the introduction to his 
translation showed no interest in the yantras associated with the poem and 
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instead focused on the Bhaktamara’s author, history, and literary qualities, 
the association of the rddhi-mangala with the Bhaktamara was one reason 
he encountered the poem in the first place. 

We could thus lament Jacobi’s missed opportunity at properly present- 
ing Jainism at this formative juncture for the study of world religions. In 
choosing to translate for the Sacred Books of the East four “canonical” Prakrit 
Svetambara texts, Jacobi furthered a bias toward image-worshiping Svetam- 
bara Jainism and the earliest texts of the tradition that promote its ascetic 
core. Had he defined Jainism in terms of the Bhaktamarastotra, he could 
have begun the project of this book: a comparative historical study of the 
texts, images, and practices of modern Jainism. With the clarity of hindsight, 
we could wish that Jacobi had offered to Miiller for the Sacred Books of the 
East a translation of the Bhaktamara, accompanied by the commentary of 
the Svetambara Gunakarasiri and the pija of the Digambara Somasena, 
both replete with discussions of the power of the rddhi-mangala. 

In entertaining such ideas, however, we must guard against the tempta- 
tion to overcorrect for biases of the past, lest we suggest that the teachings of 
the Acarangasitra, Kalpasitra, Uttaradhyayanasitra, and Sitrakrtangasitra 
somehow misrepresent Jainism and contradict the “lived reality” of Jains. 
This is simply not the case. Digambara and Svetambara monks to this day 
adopt the five vows of mendicancy first outlined in the Acdrdngasittra, and 
Svetambara monks are required to study all four of these scriptures before 
they can be promoted to higher ranks of mendicancy, receiving the vard- 
hamanavidya. Svetambara laypeople are also intimately familiar with the 
Kalpasitra, since every year for the main festival Paryusana, they reenact 
the biographies of the tirthankaras found in the text. 

Thus, a fuller comprehension of Jainism requires a twofold understand- 
ing: one of the extensive use of tantric ritual components in both lay and 
mendicant practices, and another of the role of early scriptures in shaping 
and enabling the use of said components. The many powers of the rddhi- 
mangala, as listed in the commentaries on the Bhaktdmarastotra, derive 
from the earliest discourses on the acquisition of superhuman powers 
through asceticism and the use of invocations to destroy karma. Jacobi’s 
translation of the Uttaradhyayanasitra, for example, contains a dialogue 
between Mahavira’s disciple Gautama and a follower of Parsva, Kesi, who 
is said to have the power that is named in the first section of the rddhi- 
mangala, clairvoyance (avadhi) (Uttaradhyayanasutra 23.3). Meanwhile, the 
Kalpasitra provides a crucial Jain explanation of how praises to advanced 
ascetics destroy karma. Jacobi’s translation of the Kalpasiitra opens with the 
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nine lines of the image-worshiping Svetambara version of the paficanam- 
askara, which declares that this praise to the Five Supreme Beings of Jainism 
destroys all bad karma (papa). 

The difficulty in identifying the strictly “tantric” components of Jain 
rituals and material culture gives credence to their deep scriptural roots. 
The modern Jain monks who see fasting and the use of mantras as equally 
effective in progressing toward liberation remind us that religious traditions 
rarely reduce themselves to the neat boundaries of analytical categories. As 
reflected in the evolution of the rddhi-mangala, a tantric ritual syntax lives 
on in Jain religious culture not in spite of the ascetic teachings of Jainism, 
but precisely because of them. 
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Muni Jambivijaya, ed., Catalogue of the Manuscripts of the Patana Jain Bhandaras, pt. 3, 
comp. Muni Punyavijaya (Ahmedabad: Sharadaben Chimanbhai Educational Research 
Centre, 1991), 442-45, 496. The abundance of manuscripts of the Bhaktamarastotra 
has been noted by John E. Cort, “Devotional Culture in Jainism: Manatunga and His 
Bhaktamara Stotra,” in Incompatible Visions: South Asian Religions in History and Cul- 
ture: Essays in Honor of David M. Knipe, ed. James Blumenthal (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Center for South Asia, 2005), 105. 

Some readers might notice that this book barely references the texts that have come to 
represent “Jain Tantra” in many surveys of Tantra: two Digambara manuals on the rit- 
ual propitiation of goddesses from south India, the Jvalamalinikalpa composed by the 
monk Indranandin in Karnataka in 939, and the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa completed 
by Mallisena in 1057. This is because the invocation at the focus of this book does not 
appear in these texts. I chose to focus on the life of a mantra that is found in an early text 
and is popular today to highlight the history of tantric practices that have been central 
to the Jain path to liberation. While interesting texts that should one day be studied 
properly, the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa and Jvaélamalinikalpa are not often discussed by 
monks or laypeople today and should not represent “Jain Tantra.” 

David Germano, “The Funerary Transformation of the Great Perfection (Rdzogs chen), 
Journal of the International Association of Tibetan Studies 1 (2005): 2. See also David 
Germano, “The Shifting Terrain of the Tantric Bodies of Buddhas and Buddhists from 
an Atiyoga Perspective,” in The Pandita and the Siddha: Tibetan Studies in Honour of 
E. Gene Smith, ed. Ramon N. Prats (Dharamshala: Amnye Machen Institute, 2007). 
In using the idea of a “life” of a mantra, this book follows the historians, sociologists, 
and anthropologists who have promoted the study of the “social life of things” though 
in this case the object of study is an invocation, not a material object. Igor Kopytoff 
summarizes the usefulness of this biographical approach well: “In doing the biography 
of a thing, one would ask questions similar to those one asks about people: What, so- 
ciologically, are the biographical possibilities inherent in its ‘status’ and in the period 
and culture, and how are these possibilities realized? Where does the thing come from 
and who made it? ... What are the recognized ‘ages’ or periods in the thing’s ‘life; and 
what are the cultural markers for them? How does the thing’s use change with its age, 
and what happens to it when it reaches the end of its usefulness?” Kopytoff, “The Cul- 
tural Biography of Things: Commoditization as Process,’ in The Social Life of Things: 
Commodities in Cultural Perspective, ed. Arjun Appadurai (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986), 66-67. 

See Catherine Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1992). 

See, for example, Mohanlal Bhagwandas Jhavery, Comparative and Critical Study of 
Mantrashastra (with Special Treatment of Jain Mantravada) (Ahmedabad: Sarabhai 
Manilal Nawab, 1944); Umakant P. Shah, “Supernatural Beings in the Jain Tantras,” in 
Acharya Dhruva Smaraka Grantha (Ahmedabad: Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 1946); Rajes 
Diksit, Jain Tantra-Sastra (Agra: Dip Publication, 1984); Sagarmal Jain, Jaindharm aur 
Tantrik Sadhna (Varanasi: Parsvanath Vidyapith, 1997); and Muni Prarthanasagara, 


Mantra Yantra aur Tantra, 4th ed. (n.p.: Muni Sri Prarthna Sagar Foundation, 2011). 
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I follow scholars of South Asia who label the sixth through fifteenth centuries as the 
medieval period and ca. 1500-1750 as the early modern period. I do this simply to 
organize developments in ritual change in time, not because the developments charted 
in this book necessarily align with European ideas about the medieval or modern. For 
a table of different scholars’ understandings of when the medieval period begins and 
ends, see Wedemeyer, Making Sense of Tantric Buddhism, 60. For the use of the term 
“early modern” to define India between 1500 and 1750, see John FE. Richards, “Early 
Modern India and World History,’ Journal of World History 8, no. 2 (1997): 197-209. 
As should be clear in this introduction, scholars have long recognized that the Saiva 
Mantramarga and certain tantric Buddhist practices emerged from the ascetic Saiva 
Atimarga and early monastic Buddhism. Shaman Hatley, for example, recognizes how 
tantric sexual rituals evolved from an earlier ascetic discipline, the asidhdravrata, in 
which a man must remain celibate while sleeping next to a woman. Hatley, “Erotic As- 
ceticism: The Knife’s Edge Observance (asidhdravrata) and the Early History of Tantric 
Coital Ritual,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 79, 2 (2016): 329-45. 
Gavin Flood recognizes that Kaula ritualized sex, because it is “transgressive of dharmic 
values,” performs the same function as asceticism, which “is traditionally seen in terms 
of celibacy and fasting” Flood, The Ascetic Self: Subjectivity, Memory and Tradition 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 96. Christian Wedemeyer also notes 
that Buddhist tantra was the logical conclusion of the ca. fifth-century BCE “ascetical 
zeitgeist” in which “observances were practiced and propagated across traditions” and 
“the antinomian traditions of the later Buddhist tantras grew out of and were initially 
practiced within Buddhist monastic or quasi-monastic enclaves.” Wedemeyer, Making 
Sense of Tantric Buddhism, 155, 163, 177. For two recent discussions of the emergence 
of tantric practices out of asceticism, see Judit Térzsék, “How Saktism Began” (lecture 
handout, 17th World Sanskrit Conference, Vancouver, July 13, 2018); and Alexis Sander- 
son, “Keynote Lecture: The Sakta Transformation of Saivism” (lecture handout, World 
Sanskrit Conference, Vancouver, July 10, 2018). In Jain Studies, the foundation of later 
Jain tantric practices in early texts is outlined in Umakant P. Shah, “A Peep into the 
Early History of Tantra in Jain Literature,” in Bhdrata-Kaumudi: Studies in Indology in 
Honor of Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, part 2, ed. N. K. Sidhanta et al. (Allahabad: Indian 
Press, 1946), 839-54. 

Many scholars have noted the continuities between non-ascetic Vedic practices and 
later “tantric” ones. Shingo Einoo has shown that the creation of mandalas may have 
developed from formation of sthandilas in the Vedic Grhyaparisistas and that discus- 
sions of kdmas in earlier Vedic literature set the basis for ideas about the development 
of “tantric” superhuman powers (siddhi). Einoo, “The Formation of Hindu Ritual? in 
From Material to Deity: Indian Rituals of Consecration, ed. Einoo and Jun Takashima 
(New Delhi: Manohar, 2005), 24-33; and Einoo, “From kdmas to siddhis— Tendencies 
in the Development of Ritual towards Tantrism,” in Genesis and Development of Tan- 
trism, ed. Einoo (Tokyo: Institute of Oriental Culture, University of Tokyo, 2009), 17- 
40. Koichi Shinohara has drawn upon the work of Marko Geslani to show that pacifi- 
cation (Santi) rites outlined in the appendices of the Atharvaveda from the first half of 


the first millennium provide much of the ritual structure of the initiation (abhiseka) 
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rites of early esoteric Buddhism. Shinohara, Spells, Images, and Mandalas: Tracing the 
Evolution of Esoteric Buddhist Rituals (New York: Columbia University Press, 2014), 
64-90. See also Marko Geslani, Rites of the God-King: Santi and Ritual Change in Early 
Hinduism (New York: Oxford University Press, 2018). Ronald Davidson has hypoth- 
esized about how fire-offering rites moved from Brahmanical to esoteric Buddhist 
sources in Davidson, “Some Observations on the Usnisa Abhiseka Rites in Atiktta’s 
Dharanisamgraha; in Transformations and Transfer of Tantra: Tantrism in Asia and Be- 
yond, ed. Istvan Keul, (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2012), 91-93. Vrajavallabha Dviveda 
notes that a key idea of tantric texts, becoming a god to worship one, is found in the 
Brhadaranyakopanisad. Dviveda, “Having Become a God, He Should Sacrifice to the 
Gods,” in Ritual and Speculation in Early Tantrism: Studies in Honor of André Padoux, 
ed. Teun Goudriaan (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992), 121-38. 
Sharf, Thinking through Shingon Ritual” 

Bhagavatapurdna. 11.27,7, trans. J. L. Shastri and G. V. Tagare as The Bhagavata Purana, 
pt. V (1955; repr. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2003), 2087, cited in Sanjukta Gupta, Dirk 
Jan Hoens, and Teun Goudriaan, Hindu Tantrism (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1979), 124. 
Sadhvi Candanakumiari, in her 1964 Hindi code of conduct for the Lonka Gaccha—the 
mendicant followers of the fifteenth-century anti-iconic lay Jain reformer Lonka Sah— 
explicitly forbids the practices at the focus of this book: “Monks should not practice 
the spells of mantra-tantra and yantra, etc. (sadhuom ko mantra-tantra tatha yantra 
adi vidyaom ka prayog nahim karna cahie). Transcribed in Peter Fliigel, “The Unknown 
Lonka: Tradition and the Cultural Unconscious,” in Jaina Studies, ed. Colette Caillat 
and Nalini Balbir (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2008), 276. 
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See, for example, Chandogya Upanisad 4.5 and Katha Upanisad 2.16, trans. Patrick 
Olivelle, The Early Upanisads: Annotated Text and Translation (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1998), 175, 276. For an early history of the syllable om, see Finnian Gerety, 
“This Whole World Is OM: Song, Soteriology, and the Emergence of the Sacred Syl- 
lable” (PhD diss., Harvard University, 2015). 

For a good discussion of the attitudes of Buddhists, Jains, Mimamsakas, and other In- 
dian philosophers to ritual language, see Phyllis Granoff, “Buddhaghosa’s Penance and 
Siddhasena’s Crime: Remarks on Some Buddhist and Jain Attitudes towards the Lan- 
guage of Religious Texts,’ in From Benares to Beijing: Essays on Buddhism and Chinese 
Religion, ed. Koichi Shinohara and Gregory Schopen (Oakville: Mosaic Press, 1991), 
17-33. 

Alexis Sanderson, “The Doctrine of the Malinivijayottaratantra,’ in Ritual and Spec- 
ulation in Early Tantrism: Studies in Honour of André Padoux, ed. Teun Goudriaan 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992), 286. 

On Jains’ use of both Sanskrit and Prakrit mantras, see Paul Dundas, “Becoming Gau- 


tama: Mantra and History in Svetambara Jainism,’ in Open Boundaries: Jain Commu- 
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nities and Cultures in Indian History, ed. John E. Cort (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1998), 34; and Paul Dundas, “Jain Attitudes towards the Sanskrit Language,” 
in Ideology and Status of Sanskrit, ed. J. E. M. Houben (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1996), 154-55. 
Different lists of vargands exist in Jain literature. Digambara texts such as the 
Satkhandagama list twenty-three different combinations of matter. For this list and 
references to other texts, see Jinendra Varni, ed., Jainendra Siddhant Kos, 6th ed., 6 pts. 
(Delhi: Bharatiya JAanpith, 2002), s.v. vargand. Svetambara texts such as the Bhaga- 
vatisitra list eight. See Devendra Muni Shastri, Source Book in Jaina Philosophy (Udai- 
pur: Sri Tarak Guru Jain Granthalaya, 1983), 171-72. The aggregates of matter that cause 
karma (karmanavargand) and speech (bhdsdvarganda) are found in both lists. See also 
Malgorzata Glincka, “Materiality of Language in Jain Philosophy: Introductory Mat- 
ters,’ Internetowy Magazyn Filozoficzny Hybris 35 (2016): 156-76. 

Not all Jain texts agree on the qualities of the soul, but by the end of the first half of the 
Common Era, Jains had agreed that each soul contains infinite knowledge ( j/idna) and 
perception (darsana). See S. C. Jain, Structure and Functions of Soul in Jainism (Delhi: 
Bharatiya Jnanpith, 1978), 98-142. For a brief discussion of consciousness (caitanya), 
bliss (sukha), and energy (virya) as the qualities (guna) of the soul, see P. S. Jaini, Jaina 
Path, 104-6. 

Dundas, “Jain Attitudes towards the Sanskrit Language 


, 139. 

The Patimacariya of Vimalasuri (ca. first to fifth centuries CE) has one of the earliest 
lists of vidyds. See U. P. Shah, “A Peep into the Early History,’ 851. Jhavery, Critical Study 
of Jain Mantrasastra, 271-87, provides an impressive overview of discussions of vidyds 
and mantras in Svetambara dgamas and their commentaries. For other references to 
vidyds in Jain texts, see Kalipada Mitra, “Magic and Miracle in Jaina Literature; Indian 
Historical Quarterly XV, no. 2 (1939): 175-82. 

André Padoux, “Mantras— What Are They?” In Understanding Mantras, ed. Harvey P. 
Alper (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1989), 295. While this claim is 
contested by Dundas, “Becoming Gautama,” 32, few scholars have done much work to 
undermine it. 

Vincent Eltschinger, “Dharmakirti on Mantras and Their Efficiency,” in Esoteric Bud- 
dhist Studies: Identity in Diversity. Proceedings of the International Conference on Es- 
oteric Buddhist Studies, Koyasan University, 5 Sept.-8 Sept. 2006, ed. ICEBS Editorial 
Board (Koyasan: Koyasan University, 2008), 273-89. 

Phyllis Granoff, “Unspoken Rules of Debate in Medieval India and the Boundaries 
of Knowledge” (lecture, Scholasticisms’ Practice, and Practices’ Scholasticism, second 
workshop, CNRS, Paris, April 2015). 

Granoff, “Unspoken Rules of Debate.” 

Sitrakrtanga 2.2.27, trans. Jacobi, SBE, 22:366-67. For other examples of early Jain texts’ 
criticisms of occult practices, see John E. Cort, “Medieval Jaina Goddess Traditions,” 
Numen 34, no. 2 (1987): 238; U. P. Shah, “A Peep into the Early History,” 114-15; and 
Nalini Balbir, “The Jain Tradition on Protection and Its Means, in Kata me rakkhd, 
kata me paritta: Protecting the Protective Texts and Manuscripts, ed. Claudio Cicuzza 
(Bankok / Lumbini: Fragile Palm Leaver Foundation / Lumbini International Research 


Institute, 2018), 251-55. 
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For a manuscript of the original Prasnavydkarana recently found in Nepal, see Diwakar 
Acharya, “The Original Panhavayarana / Prasnavydkarana Discovered,’ International 
Journal of Jaina Studies (Online) 3, 6 (2007): 1-10. 

Christopher Minkowski, “Why Should We Read the Mangala Verses?” in Sastraram- 
bha: Inquiries into the Preamble in Sanskrit, ed. Walter Slaje (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 
Verlag, 2008), 17. 

On these superhuman powers, see Kristi L. Wiley, “Supernatural Powers and Their 
Attainment in Jainism,” in Yoga Powers: Extraordinary Capacities Attained through 
Meditation and Concentration, ed. Knut A. Jacobsen (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2012), 145- 
94; and Peter Fliigel, “Sacred Matter: Reflections on the Relationship of Karmic and 
Natural Causality in Jaina Philosophy,’ Journal of Indian Philosophy 40, no. 2 (2012): 
125-33. 

The best English introductions to this mantra are Gustav Roth, “Notes on Pamca- 
Namokkara Parama-Mangala,” in Indian Studies: Selected Papers by Gustav Roth, ed. 
Heinz Bechert and Petra Kieffer-Piilz (Delhi: Sri Satguru Publications, 1986), 129-46; 
Paul Dundas, The Jains, 2nd ed. (London: Routledge, 2002), 81-83; and Umakant P. 
Shah, Jaina-Ripa-Mandana (Jaina Iconography) (New Delhi: Abhinav, 1987), 41-46. 
Knut A. Jacobsen, ed., Yoga Powers: Extraordinary Capacities Attained through Med- 
itation and Concentration (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2012). The eight classical siddhis most 
commonly found in Brahmanical texts are famously found in the Yogasitrabhdsya 
1.44-45 (ca. 325-425 CE). The powers can be translated as: (1) smallness (anima), 
(2) lightness (laghima), (3) greatness (mahima), (4) obtaining (prapti), (5) willfulness 
(prakamya), (6) pervasion (vasitva), (7) lordship (isitrtva), and (8) the suppression of 
desire (kamdavasdyitva) (Sarbacker, “Power and Meaning in the Yogasttra of Patafjali; 
in Jacobsen, Yoga Powers, 204). A comprehensive discussion of South Asian Buddhists’ 
understandings of superhuman powers is found in Fiordalis, “Miracles and Superhu- 
man Powers.” 

For approximate dates for early Jain literature, I rely on the canonical stages established 
by Suzuko Ohira, A Study of the Bhagavatisutra: A Chronological Analysis (Ahmedabad: 
Prakrit Text Society, 1994), 1-39. Ohira assigns discussions of superhuman powers to 
the early fifth canonical stage, or the second half of the fourth century cE. 

Sonya Rhie Quintanilla, History of Early Stone Sculpture at Mathura, ca. 150 BCE-100 CE 
(Leiden: Brill, 2007), 101, citing figs. 112, 168, and 170 in the same book. 

For a discussion of energy or the power to act (virya) as a quality of the soul, see Fligel, 
“Sacred Matter; 7-9. 

For asummary of the scholarship on the dating of the Trilokaprajnapti, see Jyoti Prasad 
Jain, The Jaina Sources of the History of Ancient India (100 B.C.-A.D. 900) (Delhi: Mun- 
shi Ram Manohar Lal, 1964), 137-39. 

Aup, siitra 24, p. 58, lists superhuman powers from each of the eight Digambara catego- 
ries except the power to perform austerities (tapas). See Surendra Bothara’s discussion 
in Aup, 55-64. Other Svetambara sources from the first half of the first millennium on 
labdhis include the Sthanangasiitra 4.2.168, Bh 8.2.71-78, and what Svetambaras believe 
to be Umasvati’s autocommentary (Svopajnabhdsya) on TS 10.7, which outlines thirty- 


six different labdhis. 
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Bh 15.1.543, cited in Acarya Hastimala, Jain Dharm ka Maulik Itihds, pt.1, 4th ed. (Jai- 
pur: Samyagjfian Pracarak Mandal, 1999), 567. 

For a pattavali that places the composition of the Satkhandagama by Bhttabali and 
Puspadanta 683 years after the death of Mahavira in 527 BCE, see Rudolf A. F. Hoernle, 
“Three Further Pattavalis of the Digambaras, Indian Antiquary XX] (1892): 58. 
Scholars have hypothesized a variety of dates for the Satkhandagama, from the first cen- 
tury BCE to the sixth century CE. For a good overview of the scholarly debate over the 
dating of the Satkhandagama, see Kristi L. Wiley, “Early Svetambara and Digambara 
Karma Literature: A Comparison,’ in Jaina Studies: Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit 
Conference, ed. Colette Caillat and Nalini Balbir (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2008), 
57n36. 

According to Jain philosophy, there are five types of knowledge: (1) sensory (mati), 
(2) scriptural (sruta), (3) clairvoyance (avadhi), mind reading (manahparyaya/ 
manahparydaya), and (5) omniscience (kevala). See Wiley, A to Z of Jainism, 112. For a 
discussion of different types of clairvoyance, see Kristi L. Wiley, “Extrasensory Percep- 
tion and Knowledge in Jainism, in Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion, ed. Piotr 
Balcerowicz (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2003), 89-109. 

See TP 4.978-79 for a description of kosthabuddhirddhi. Dh 4.1.6 (SKhA, khanda 4, 
bhaga 1, line 6) explains that a mendicant who has this power “has the ability to retain 
what he has learned for a minimum of countable years to a maximum of uncountable 
years.” Wiley, “Supernatural Powers,’ 168. 

Literally, “praise to those who have seed-intellect” —i.e., those who can understand a 
teaching from a single word in the form of a seed. See TP 4.975-77. 

TP 4.980-83 outlines three different types of this power: (1) knowing the text after 
a keyword (anusdrin), (2) knowing the text before the keyword (pratisarin), and 
(3) knowing the text before and after the keyword (ubhayasdrin). Peter Fligel, “The 
Power of Death” (unpublished manuscript, 2008). 

TP 4.984-86 and Dh 4.1.9 agree that those who possess this power can decipher and re- 
spond to multiple animals and humans speaking to them in their own languages from a 
great distance outside the range of normal hearing. Svetambaras have slightly different 
understandings of this power. For these interpretations, see Wiley, “Supernatural Pow- 
ers, 160, and Yogasdstra of Hemacandrasuri, trans.Olle Qvarnstrém as The Yogasastra 
of Hemacandra: A Twelfth Century Handbook on Svetambara Jainism (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2002), 21n21. 

Rjumati and vipulamati are the two divisions of the fourth type of knowledge in Jain- 
ism, mind reading. See TS 1.24. 

The fourteen pirvas are understood as the earliest Jain scriptures composed during 
the lifetime of the twenty-third tirthankara Parva. Those sages who know all fourteen 
purvas are called “Srutakevalin” or “Sarvaksarasannipatin.” According to Digambaras, 
Bhadrabahu I, the last to know all fourteen piirvas, passed ten of them to Sthtlabhadra, 
the eighth patriarch of the Jain community after Mahavira. The next seven patriarchs, 
Sthilabhadra to Vajra, knew the contents of these ten pirvas, and after Vajra, the en- 


tirety of the fourteen pirvas were forgotten. See Rudolf A. F. Hoernle, “Two Pattavalis 
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of the Sarasvati Gachchha of the Digambara Jains,” Indian Antiquary 20 (1891): 341-61. 
In Jain texts of both sects, Dagapurvins and Srutakevalins are known for their super- 
human abilities. Bh 5.4.36 declares that Srutakevalins are capable of producing a thou- 
sand identical versions of a single object such as a pitcher or an umbrella, while TP 
4.998-1000 describes how those who have studied ten pirvas can approach the gods 
to receive 1,200 different magical spells. 

TP 4.1002-16 outlines eight naimittikas, or types of divination. Wiley, “Supernatu- 
ral Powers,’ 169-70, translates them as prognostication: “(1) by signs in the heavens 
(nabba) .. . (2) by signs of the earth (bhauma) ... (3) by limbs (aga) [of the body, e.g., 
bodily secretions] . .. (4) by sound/voice (svara) .. . (5) by marks (vyafijana) .. . (6) by 
bodily marks [(e.g., lotuses on hands or feet (Jaksana)] . . . (7) by indicatory marks 
(cihna) ... such as clothing that is torn . . . [and] (8) by dreams (svapna)” 

Dh 4.1.15 and TP 4.1024-32 list eight and eleven different types of vikriydrddhi, re- 
spectively. Both texts agree that the first eight types correspond to the eight classical 
siddhis of yoga philosophy (anima, etc.). The Trilokaprajriapti adds three other types to 
this list: nonresistance (apratighdta), invisibility (adrsyata), and changing form at will 
(kamarapitva). Fligel, “The Power of Death,’ n.p. 

Wiley, “Supernatural Powers,” 176-80, discusses different types of Digambara and 
Svetambara caranas at length. For another English translation of some Svetambara ac- 
counts of different cdranas, such as flying by using one’s legs ( janghdcarana) and flying 
by using spells (vidydcarana), see Trisastisalakdpurusacarita of Hemacandra, trans. 
Helen Johnson as The Lives of Sixty-Three Illustrious Persons, vol. 1 (Baroda: Oriental 
Institute, 1931), 79n114. 

TP 4.1017-21 and Dh 4.1.18 list four types of ascetic wisdom (prajndsramana): (1) re- 
lated to actions in a previous existence (autpattika) (2) resulting from one’s birth place- 
ment (parindmika), (3) related to good behavior (e.g., knowledge of the twelve key 
canonical scriptures, the angas) (vainayika), and (4) resulting from austerities alone 
(karmaja). See Wiley, “Supernatural Powers,’ 171. 

TP 4.1078 and Dh 4.1.20 explain this power as having the ability to directly effect action 
through one’s words (e.g., saying “die” will cause someone to die). See Wiley, “Super- 
natural Powers,’ 171-72. 

TP 4.1079 confirms that by the power of this rddhi, a great sage filled with anger can 
merely look at someone and they will die just as someone dies when bitten by a snake. 
TP 4.1051 and Dh 4.1.22 explain that ugratapas involves fasting for one day after mendi- 
cant initiation, breaking the fast, beginning another fast, and continuing this pattern by 
successively adding one day to the length of the fasts for either six months (avasthita- 
ugratapas) or until the mendicant eventually fasts to death (ugra-ugratapas). The men- 
dicant thus fasts for one day, eats for one day, fasts for two days, eats for one day, fasts 
for three days, and so on. See Wiley, “Supernatural Powers,’ 172. 

See TP 4.1052 and Dh 4.1.23 for an explanation of diptatapas, which does not refer to a 
specific fast, since various fasts can result in humans glowing as bright as the sun. 

TP 4.1053 lists only urine and excrement. Dh 4.1.24 adds semen to the list and claims 


that four types of food can be transformed in this way. Johnson, in Trisastisalakapu- 
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rusacarita, trans. Johnson as Lives of Sixty-Three Illustrious Persons, 5:299n294, claims 
these four types are “solid food (asana), drink (pana), fruit (khddya), and betel, ginger, 
etc. (svadhya) usually taken after a meal.” 

Here I follow the explanation given in TP 4.1054, which explains that by the power 
of this rddhi, mendicants, with the strength of the first four types of right knowledge 
(mati, sruta, avadhi, manahparydya), can undertake all types of fasts (upavasa). Dh 
4.1.25, on the other hand, claims that these advanced practitioners have obtained a 
variety of extraordinary powers, including the eight classical siddhis of yoga philosophy 
(anima, etc.); the eight different types of extraordinary powers of movement (cdrana); 
the ability to heal with all parts of the body (sarvausadhi); the powers of poisonous 
sight and touch; and clairvoyance. 

See TP 4.1055; and Dh 4.1.26. 

TP 4.1056-7 and Dh 4.1.27 agree on the definition of ghoraparakramarddhi, naming 
objects such as fire, mountains, and lightning that these mendicants can cause to rain 
from the sky. 

This rddhi is the only one in the mangala not found in TP. Dh 4.1.28 explains that ghora 
means “fierce” (raudra) and this power can arise in order to perform a fierce act. 

Dh 4.1.29 describes how fear, disease, famine, enmity, and the like will not arise by the 
power of the austerities of those mendicants who have adopted the five samitis (care in 
walking, speaking, accepting alms, picking up and putting down objects, and relieving 
oneself), and three guptis (restraining body, speech, and mind). TP describes several 
interpretations of the superhuman power aghorabrahmacaritva: TP 4.1058 claims that 
thieves, strife, or wars will not happen in the vicinity of a mendicant with this power, 
TP 4.1059 claims that this power rids oneself of bad dreams, and TP 4.1060 claims that 
by the arising of this power, great people undertake celibacy (here termed aghora). 
See TP 4.1068. 

TP 4.1069 describes how with this power, saliva, phlegm, and mucus from one’s eyes 
and nose can cure diseases. 

See TP 4.1070. 

Here I follow the description in TP 4.1072. Dh 4.1.33 includes semen in the list of me- 
dicinal bodily substances. 

TP 4.1073 explains how water or wind that comes into contact with the nails, hair, 
etc. of mendicants who have undertaken severe austerities and obtained this power 
becomes curative. Dh 4.1.34 describes how “all the impurities of the body, . . . including 
the seven secretions (dhdatu) chyle, blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, and semen, become 
medicinal” Wiley, “Supernatural Powers,’ 175. The commentary in Aup, 60-64, dis- 
cusses these curative powers in a Svetambara context. 

TP 4.1062 explains that with this power, one can understand the entirety of the scrip- 
tural teachings of the tirthankaras (sruta) in under a muharta (forty-eight minutes). 
Dh 4.1.35 explains that with this power, even after thinking about all the realities of the 
three worlds described in the twelve angas, one does not become fatigued. 

TP 4.1063-64 describes how vacanabalarddhi is the ability to pronounce and under- 


stand all the teachings of the tirthankaras in under a muhirta without tiring. Dh 4.1.36 
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describes this power as the ability to recite the twelve angas many times without tiring. 
In the Svetambara context, Bothara, in Aup, 57, translates vacanabalin as one who has 
the “strength of speech which include[s] resolutely sticking to [a] promise.” 

TP 1065-66 and Dh 4.1.37 both define kdyabalarddhi as the ability to lift the three 
worlds with a single finger. In the Svetambara context, Bothara, in Aup, 57, translates 
kayabalin as one who has the “strength of body which include[s] the untiring capacity 
to endure hunger, thirst, heat, cold, and other torments.” 

Fliigel, “Power of Death,’ explains that lines 38-41 refer to either hearing (srava) speech 
that is like these substances, or the influx (dsrava) of these substances. Thus, while TP 
4.1080, 1082, 1084, and 1086 explain these powers as the ability to transform food into 
milk, ghee, honey, and nectar, respectively, by a mere touch, TP 4.1081, 1083, 1085, and 
1087 confirm that these powers allow one to pacify the sadness of people and animals 
with one’s speech. Dh 4.1.38-41 agrees that both understandings are possible. 

TP 4.1089-90 explains that if a mendicant with this power eats from a certain place, 
the food he leaves behind will remain permanently, no matter how many people are 
fed from it. Even if that same day an army of a universal emperor (cakravartin) comes 
to eat, not a single particle of food will be depleted. For a more detailed discussion of 
all the powers mentioned in this mangala, see Wiley, “Superhuman Powers,’ 168-75. 
For English introductions to this text, see the introduction by Moti Chandra to 
Angavidya, ed. Muni Shri Punyavijyaya as Angavijja: Science of Divination through 
Physical Signs & Symbols (Banaras: Prakrit Text Society, 1957), 35-55; and Paul Dundas, 
“A Non-imperial Religion? Jainism in Its ‘Dark Age,” in Between the Empires: Society 
in India 300 BCE to 400 CE, ed. Patrick Olivelle (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2006), 403-5. 

The Mahdanisithasitra has been notoriously difficult to date. Walther Schubring, Stu- 
dien zum Mahdanisiha, Kapitel 6-8 (Hamburg: Cram, de Gruyter, 1951), 66, discusses 
a prophecy in Mahdanisithasitra VII, para. 44, that predicts a historical event from 
the beginning of the eighth century. Jozef Deleu notes that a text likely composed in 
900 CE has borrowed extensively from Mahdnisithasittra. See Deleu, “A Preliminary 
Note on the Mahanisiha,’ in Deleu and Walther Schubring, Studien zum Mahdanisiha, 
Kapitel 1-5 (Hamburg: Cram, de Gruyter, 1963), 1n2. 

On this acdmamla fast, which is called ayambil in Gujarati and Hindi and requires 
practitioners to eat only certain types of unseasoned rice or cereal once a day, see Cort, 
Jains in the World, 135-36. 

See the summary of scholarship on Srutadevata in Acharya, “The Original Panhava- 
yarana,” 6n11. 

For a helpful list of names of Jain spells listed alphabetically, see Jagdish Chandra Jain, 
Life in Ancient India as Depicted in the Jain Canons (Bombay: New Book Company, 
1947), 226-35. 

Minkowski, “Why Should We Read the Mangala Verses?” 18. On the development of 
astrology in India and the introduction of Greek astrology around the second cen- 
tury CE, see the second chapter of David Pingree, Jyotihsastra: Astral and Mathematical 


Literature (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1981). 
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Minkowski, “Why Should We Read the Mangala Verses?” 7. 

Minkowski, 9. 

Richard Salomon, Indian Epigraphy: A Guide to the Study of Inscriptions in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, and the Other Indo-Aryan Languages (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1998), 67-68. 

For the original inscription and translation, see Alexander Cunningham, Inscriptions of 
Asoka (Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, 1877), 132 and 
plate XVII. For some context for the inscription, see P. S. Jaini, Jaina Path, 278. 

Based on pattavalis, the earliest date for the completion of this Svetambara text is put 
at 80 cE by Leumann, Outline, 78. The final compilation of the Avasyakaniryukti, after 
a long period of development, is placed in the fourth to fifth centuries cE by Ohira, 
Bhagavati Siitra, 11, 163. On the similarities between the Maldcara and the Avasya- 
kaniryukti, see Ernst Leumann, An Outline of the Avasyaka Literature, trans. George 
Baumann (Ahmedabad: L. D. Institute of Indology, 2010), 44-58. See also Nalini Bal- 
bir, Avasyaka-Studien 1: Introduction générale et traductions (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 
1993); 39. 

I follow Vasunandin’s twelfth-century commentary on verse 513, which glosses karana 
as “body, speech, and mind.” See Mal, 360. A slightly different version of Mul, v. 514 
(eso pamcanamoydro savvapavapandsano | mamgalesu ya savvesu padamam havadi 
mamgalam ||), is now the final portion of the paricanamaskara of image-worshiping 
Svetambaras. The version is found in the Mahanisithasutra and is termed pamcamcam- 
gala: namo arahantanam, namo siddhanam, namo ayariyanam, namo uvajjhayanam, 
namo loe savvasahiinam. Its final lines (anustubh) correspond to the description of 
the mangala in the Mulacdara (Mal, v. 514): eso pamcanamokkaro, savvapdvapanasano, 
mangaldnam ca savvvesim, padhamam havai mangalam, “this fivefold praise destroys 
all bad karma and is the foremost mangala of all the mangalas.” Present-day Digam- 
baras do often recite these final four lines in certain rituals, but they are not as com- 
monly found in Digambara versions of the mantra, since Digambaras believe they are 
not an essential part of the mantra but instead simply explain its power. Members of 
the two Svetambara anti-iconic sects, Sthanakavasis and Terapanthis, also reject these 
four lines, since they do not accept the Mahanisithasitra as authoritative. 

Virasena mentions in the Dhavald that he composed the text during the rule of the 
Rastrakita king Jagatunga, father of Amoghavarsa. See Hirdlal Jain’s introduction to 
the Dhavala in SKhA, khanda 1, bhaga 1, pustaka1, pp. 35-36. 

In his introduction to the Mahdabandha, for example, Devendrakumar Sastri insists that 
the paficanamaskara must be uncomposed. One piece of evidence he provides is the 
claim that the first tirthankara Rsabha is said to have performed the repentance rite pra- 
tikramana, which includes the recitation of the paficanamaskara. Because Puspadanta 
lived thousands of years after Rsabha, he could not have composed these praises, Sastri 
claims. These types of arguments, however, have little basis in history. Devendrakumar 
Sastri, “Prastavana,. in Mahabamdho, book 1, 3rd ed., ed. and trans. Sumeru Divakar 
(Delhi: Bharatiya Jaanpith), 48-56. 

Dh 4.1.44, in SKhA, khanda 4, bhaga 1, pustaka 9, p. 103, cited in Wiley, “Supernatural 


Powers,’ 157. 
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Bhadrabahu I (ca. third century BCE) is supposedly the last monk to have remembered 
the entirety of the contents of the parvas. See Wiley, A to Z of Jainism, 176. 

See TP 1.9-11, cited in SKhA, khanda 4, bhaga 1, pustaka 9, p. 33n5-6. 

See also TP 114-15, cited in SKhA, khanda 4, bhaga 1, pustaka 9, p. 34n4-5. 

For an introduction these concepts, see Jayandra Soni, “Dravya, Guna and Paryaya in 
Jaina Thought,” Journal of Indian Philosophy 19 (1991): 75-88. 

On bhavya and abhavya jivas, see Padmanabh S. Jaini, “Bhavyatva and Abhavyatva: A 
Jaina Doctrine of ‘Predestination;” in Mahavira and His Teachings, ed. A. N. Upadhye 
et al. (Bombay: Mahavira Nirvana Mahotsava Samiti, 1977), 95-111. 

For a discussion of niksepa, see Bansidhar Bhatt, The Canonical Niksepa. Studies in Jaina 
Dialectics (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1978). 

A brief summary of Virasena’s application of niksepa to the term “mangala” is as fol- 
lows: Namamangala refers to words (ndman) that are auspicious in and of themselves, 
without reference to the objects they denote (nimitta) (Dh 1.1.1, p. 18). Sthapandman- 
gala designates a depiction written, carved, and so on of something auspicious, ei- 
ther representationally (sadbhava), such as an icon that physical resembles a jina, or 
nonrepresentationally, as in something like a shell that is imagined to be a Jain ideal 
(asadbhava) (Dh 1.1.1, p. 21). Dravyamangala refers to a physical substance (dravya), 
living or nonliving, that is inclined toward an auspicious modification, such as an un- 
married girl (kanya) or a pot (Dh 1.1.1, pp. 21-29). Places where ascetics have practiced 
austerities, such as Urjayanta (aka Girnar), Champapur, and Pavapuri, are known as 
ksetramangala (Dh 1.1.1, p. 30), and auspicious times when ascetics obtain omniscience 
(kevalajndna) due to the destruction of karmas, such as the thrice-yearly occasion of 
the festival on Nandisvaradvipa, are called kalamangala (Dh 1.1.1, p. 30). Finally, bha- 
vamangala is present when the current mode (bhava) of a substance is auspicious (Dh 
1.1.1, pp. 30-31). 

Chapter 4 of this book discusses pure meditation in depth. 

Even though he mentions that the disciples are associated with these powers, Virasena 
insists that all forty-four praises of the rddhi-mangala refer to jinas with superhuman 
powers, presumably to emphasize that only praises to the most advanced practitioners 
of Jainism are powerful enough to create change in the universe (Dh 4.1.3, pp. 55-56). 
His commentary on the praises to those who know the ten pirvas, for example, insists 
that while there were many people who knew these ten texts, this praise is not to the 
dasapirvins who were not jinas (Dh 4.1.12, pp. 69-70). 

This verse is atypical. The seven different types of superhuman powers listed here do 
not correspond with the seven types of powers that are described in the rddhi-mangala. 
It is not clear why clairvoyance and mind-reading are listed separately from the powers 
of intellect (buddhirddhi), since they are usually included in this category. See TP 4.969. 
For an English translation and the original text of this story in the Avasyakacurni and 
Haribhadrasiri’s Avasyakatika (eighth century), see Rolf Heinrich Koch, “Avasyaka-Tales 
from the Namaskara-Vyakhya, Indologica Taurinensia XVII- XVIII (1991-92): 242-45. 
Granoff, “Buddhaghosa’s Penance,” makes this same point. 

Another of the most popular recitations among Digambaras and Svetambaras, the 


Prakrit “Fourfold Mangala,’ the cattdrimangala, honors the four auspicious entities of 
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the soul (arhat), the liberated soul (siddha), the mendicant (sddhu), and the dharma 
taught by the omniscient one (kevalin): arahanta mangalam, siddha mangalam, sahi 
mangalam, kevalipannatto dhammo mangalam. For a story in a ninth-century com- 
mentary on the Uttaradhydéyana on how this invocation protected a queen lost in a 


forest, see Balbir, “The Jain Tradition on Protection, 268. 


CHAPTER 2 


Suketu Mehta, Maximum City: Bombay Lost and Found (New York: Vintage Books, 
2004), 532, 511, 512. 

S. Mehta, Maximum City, 520. 

For two documentaries on Jainism that include presentations of initiation ceremonies, 
see Frontiers of Peace: Jainism in India (1986; Madison: University of Wisconsin Center 
for South Asia), DVD; and Michael Tobias, dir., Ahimsa: Non-violence (1987; Direct Cin- 
ema Limited), DVD. For a fictionalized account of Jain initiation in the first person, see 
the second chapter of Gita Mehta, A River Sutra (New York: Vintage Books, 1993). For 
some studies of Svetambara renunciation today, see B. C. Agrawal, “Diksha Ceremony 
in Jainism: an Analysis of Its Socio-political Ramifications,” Eastern Anthropologist 25 
(1972): 13-20; John E. Cort, “The Svetambar Martipajak Jain Mendicant; Man (N.S.) 
26 (1991): 651-71; and S. Holmstrom, “Towards a Politics of Renunciation: Jain Women 
and Asceticism in Rajasthan” (PhD diss., University of Edinburgh, 1988). The most de- 
tailed portraits of diksa found in English-language literature is N. Shanta, The Unknown 
Pilgrims: The Voice of the Sddhvis: The History, Spirituality and Life of the Jaina Women 
Ascetics, trans. M. Rogers (Delhi: Sri Satguru Publications, 1997), 444-72, 653-60. 
Michael Carrithers, “Jainism and Buddhism as Enduring Historical Streams,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Oxford 21, no. 2 (1990): 153-54. 

Carrithers, “Jainism and Buddhism as Streams,” 154. 

For a detailed analysis of the renunciation of Mahavira in the Acarangasitra and 
Kalpasitra in the context of an examination of some early Svetambara texts on renun- 
ciation, see Peter Fliigel, “The Nikkhamana of Mahavira according to the Old Biogra- 
phies,” in Carusri: Essays in Honour of Svastisri Carukirti Bhattdraka Pattacdarya, ed. 
Jayandra Soni and Hampa Nagarajaiah (Bengaluru: Sapna Book House, 2019), 67-80. 
AS 766.7-9; 24-26, 769.1-4, in SBE, trans. Jacobi, 22:199-200, translation emended. 
P.S. Jaini, Jaina Path, 15-20, drawing upon earlier sources (mentioned in Dundas, The 
Jains, 31), has explained that in early Jain texts, a single vow of equanimity, rather than 
the five vows that were later codified, was taken at the time of initiation. 

See, for example, Siitrakrtdnga 1.1.2.12: savvappagam viukkassam savvam nimam vi- 
hiiniya | appattiyam akammamse eyam attham mige cue || “Shaking off greed, pride, 
deceit and wrath, one becomes free from karman. This is a subject (which an ignorant 
man, like) a brute animal, does not attend to.” Trans. Jacobi, SBE, 22:2.41. 


The details of the Digambara initiation I witnessed are published in Ellen Gough, 
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“Tantric Ritual Elements in the Initiation of a Digambara,’ in Tantric Communities in 
Context, ed. Nina Mirnig, Marion Rastelli, and Vincent Eltschinger (Vienna: Austrian 
Academy of Sciences, 2019), 233-73. 

Of the two main branches of Digambara Jainism—the Bisapantha and the Terapantha— 
Vairagyanandi identifies as a Bisapanthi. He was initiated in 1994 by Acarya Kun- 
thusagara, a disciple of Adisagara Ankalikara’s successor Mahavirakirti (1910-1972), 
and he became an dcarya in 2005. Acarya Vairagyanandi confirmed that the rites of ini- 
tiation he follows are found in the manual Vimal Bhakti Sangrah, which was compiled 
by the nun Aryika Syadvadamati, who belongs to a lineage called the Vimala Sangha, 
which traces its origins to another of Adisagara Ankalikara’s disciples, Vimalasagara 
(1915-1961). 

Modern Digambaras have not standardized which scripture is imparted at the time 
of initiation. When I participated in an initiation in Pushpagiri, Madhya Pradesh, the 
initiating guru, Acarya Puspadantasagara, gifted the initiates, both male and female, a 
modern Hindi book on mendicant discipline titled Vimal Bhakti Punya. 

Not all Digambara vidhdnas end with a fire offering (homa), but many do. Whether 
there is a fire offering depends on the amount of time devoted to the ceremony; short- 
ened ceremonies do not include one. 

Nayacandrasagara and Purnacandrasagara became the twenty-sixth and twenty- 
seventh dcaryas of Anandasagarastri’s samudaya in the Sagara Sakha of the Tapa Gac- 
cha (on this sakhd, see Peter Fliigel, “Demographic Trends in Jaina Monasticism,” in 
Studies in Jain History and Culture, ed. Fliigel, [London: Routledge, 2006], 373n66). The 
rites of promotion they followed are outlined in detail in the Brhad Yog Vidhi, a lengthy 
mid-twentieth-century Gujarati manual on initiation, promotion, and the daily rites 
of mendicants by the monk Purnacandrasagarasuri, who also belongs to Anandasaga- 
rasuri’s samudaya. | discuss this text in more detail in chapter 5. 

On the sthapandcarya, see Cort, Jains in the World, 101-3. See also figure 5.4 for two 
stapandcaryas placed in front of the siirimantrapata Nandighosastri worships. 

For some datings of Kundakunda to between the first and third centuries CE, see 
A. N. Upadhye’s introduction to Pravacanasdra of Kundakunda, ed. and trans. A. N. 
Upadhye as Pravacanasara (Pavayanasdra): A Pro-canonical Text of the Jainas (Bom- 
bay: Parama-Sruta-Prabhavaka-Mandala, 1964), 10-16. For a placement of him in the 
eighth century, see M. A. Dhaky, “The Date of Kundakundacarya,’ in Pt. Dalsukhbhai 
Malvania Felicitation, Vol. 1, ed. M. A. Dhaky and Sagarmal Jain (Varanasi: P. V. Re- 
search Institute, 1991), 187-206. 

The twelfth-century commentator Jayasena understands the first “mark” (lingam) of 
this verse to be the “mark of one’s physical appearance” (dravyalingam), and the second 
the “mark of one’s internal disposition” (bhavalingam) (Sanskrit text in Pravacanasara, 
trans. Upadhye as Pravacanasdra (Pavayanasara), 279). 

Pravacanasara 3.1-5. The translation is adapted from Pravacanasdra, trans. Upadhye 
as Pravacanasdra (Pavayanasara), 405-6. 

On the samiti, see Robert Williams, Jaina Yoga: A Survey of the Mediaeval Sravakacaras 
(1963; repr. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1991), 32. 
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On the dvasyaka, see Williams, Jaina Yoga, 184, 187-215. 

For a more detailed summary of Megha’s renunciation, see Shantaram Bhalchandra 
Deo, History of Jaina Monachism from Inscriptions and Literature (Poona: Deccan Col- 
lege Postgraduate and Research Institute, 1956), 142. This story seems to have been 
drawn from a template for royal initiations, as King Sailaka’s initiation in Jia 5.5357 is 
described in essentially the same way as Prince Megha’s. Bh 9.33.21-82 also contains a 
similar description of the renunciation of Prince Jamili. 

For this same statement of intent to renounce (dlitte nam bhante loe, palitte nam bhante 
loe, “The world is ablaze, oh Lord! The world is on fire, oh Lord”), see also Skandaka’s 
initiation in Bh 2.1.34, Kalodayi’s renunciation in Bh 7.10.12, Rsabhadatta’s initiation in 
Bh 9.33.16, and Devananda’s renunciation in Bh 9.33.17 (the latter two initiations are 
modeled on Skandaka’s). The updnga the Puspikah 3.4.4 also has Subhadra recite this 
formula upon her renunciation, citing Devanandi’s initiation in the Bhagavatisitra 
(see Puspikah, in Nirayavaliya-Suyakkhandha Uvangas 8-12 of the Jain Canon, trans. 
J. W. de Jong and Royce Wiles[Tokyo: Chuo Research Foundation, 1996], 94). In con- 
trast, the account of the initiation of the nineteenth tirthankara, Malli, in Jfid 8.162, 
has her recite a much more concise formula upon renunciation, saying “praise to the 
liberated ones” and taking the vow of equanimity. This account parallels the description 
of Mahavira’s renunciation in the Acarangasitra and could be an attempt to distinguish 
the earlier renunciation ceremonies of the jinas (who are thought to have taken a single 
vow of equanimity) from the later model of renunciation that was, according to the 
tradition, developed during Mahavira’s time. 

See Fliigel, “The Nikkhamana of Mahavira,’ 77. 

Many scholars have discussed these models. For a recent discussion of the samavasa- 
rana in both Digambara and Svetambara art, see Julie A. B. Hegewald, “Visual and 
Conceptual Links between Jaina Cosmological, Mythological and Ritual Instruments,’ 
Journal of Jaina Studies (Online) 6, no. 1 (2010): 1-20. John E. Cort, Framing the Jina: 
Narratives of Icons and Idols in Jain History (New York: Oxford University Press, 2010), 
115-21, 303N5, cites several important scholarly discussions of this model. 

Ohira, Study of the Bhagavatisittra, 11, 163. Another early account of the samavasarana 
occurs in the bhdsya, or Prakrit commentary in verse form, on the Svetambara dgama 
the Kalpasitra, the Brhatkalpabhdsya attributed to the sixth-century Sanghadasa 
(Brhatkalpabhasya, vv. 1176-217). 

On the deities in the Jain cosmos, see Glasenapp, Jainism: An Indian Religion of Salva- 
tion, 262-65. 

For the Prakrit description of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly, see Avasyakaniryukti, vv. 
543-74, in Nalini Balbir, “An Investigation of Textual Sources on the samavasarana 
(“The Holy Assembly of the Jina”),” in Festschrift Klaus Bruhn, ed. Nalini Balbir and J. K. 
Bautze (Reinbek: Verlag fiir Orientalische Fachpublikationen, 1994), 77-80. See also 
U. P. Shah, Studies in Jaina Art (1955; Varanasi: Parsvanatha Vidyapitha, 1998), 86-89. 
Balbir, “Investigation of Textual Sources on the samavasarana; 91. For a discussion 
of the divine sound of jinas in their preaching assemblies, see Johannes Bronkhorst, 


“Divine Sound or Monotone? Divyadhvani between Jaina, Buddhist and Brahmani- 
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cal Epistemology,’ in Sanmati: Essays Felicitating Professor Hampa Nagarajaiah on the 
Occasion of His 80th Birthday, ed. Luitgard Soni and Jayandra Soni (Bengaluru: Sapna 
Book House, 2015), 83-96. 

Balbir, “Investigation of Textual Sources on the samavasarana; 89. 

Balbir, 87. 

Quintanilla, History of Early Stone Sculpture, 98-100, 114-15, fig. 140. Because the 
three-pronged symbol is often called triratna, or “three jewels,’ scholars of art history 
have interpreted it to mean right vision, knowledge, and conduct and have argued that 
the triratnas placed in the four directions surrounding the jina in some dyagapatas 
must symbolize the jina preaching in all the directions in the samavasarana. See Quin- 
tanilla, History of Early Stone Sculpture, 93; and Shah, Studies in Jaina Art, 81. These 
claims are speculative, however, and we cannot be sure what exactly the triratna symbol 
represented at the turn of the first millennium. 

See Phyllis Granoff, “Jain Lives of Haribhadrastri: An Inquiry into the Sources and 
Logic of the Legends,’ Journal of Indian Philosophy 17 (1989): 105-28; Phyllis Granoff, 
“My Rituals and My Gods: Ritual Exclusiveness in Medieval India,” Journal of Indian 
Philosophy 29, nos. 1-2 (2001): 109-34; and Christopher Key Chapple, Reconciling Yo- 
gas: Haribhadrasiri’s Collection of View on Yoga (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 2003), 75-85. 

Robert Williams has attributed this text to the Haribhadrasiri who lived in the sixth 
century. Williams, “Haribhadra,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, 28, no. 1 (1965): 104. However, many scholars have questioned 
this dating; see Paul Dundas, “Haribhadra on Giving,” Journal of Indian Philosophy 30 
(2002): 23. The flower-throwing rite in the initiation ceremony in the Paricasakapra- 
karana also suggests a later dating for the text. For now, then, I will attribute the 
Paricasakaprakarana to the Haribhadrastri who is said to have died in 750 CE. 
dikkhavihanam eyam bhavijjatam tu tamtanitie | saiapunabamdhaganam kuggahavi- 
raham lahum kunai || (PP 2.44). Haribhadrastri uses the term “tantra” in other texts 
as well. The Yogadrstisamuccaya also refers positively to the tantra and tantras as teach- 
ings on yoga (Yogavimsika of Haribhadrasuri, vv. 74, 206, ed. and trans. K. K. Dixit as 
Yogadrstisamuccaya and Yogavimsika of Acarya Haribhadrasiri [Ahmedabad: Lalbhai 
Dalpatbhai Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidyamandira, 1970], 50, 91). The Lalitavistara also re- 
fers to tantra as a tradition (sampradaya) within Jainism. See Sagarmal Jain, “Tantra- 
Sadhna,’ 481. 

See Dominic Goodall and Marion Rastelli, eds., TantrikabhidhanakosSa III: Dictionnaire 
des termes techniques de la littérature hindoue tantrique / A Dictionary of Technical 
Terms from Hindu Tantric Literature | Worterbuch zur Terminologie hinduistischer 
Tantren (Vienna: Verlag de Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2013), s.v. 
diksanaman and puspaksepa. 

Nisvasatattvasamhita 4.1-3b, trans. Goodall as The Nisvasatattvasamhita, 259. 
NiSsvasatattvasamhita 4.1, trans. Goodall as The Nisvdsatattvasamhita, 259. 
Svayambhuvasitrasangraha 13.8c-9, trans. Goodall and Isaacson, “Shared ‘Ritual Syn- 
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Sdatvatasamhitaé 199.39c-41b, trans. Marion Rastelli, “Mandalas and Yantras in the 
Paficaratra Tradition? in Mandalas and Yantras in the Hindu Tradition, ed. Gudrun 
Biihnemann (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2003), 133-34. 

Shinohara, Spells, Images, and Mandalas, 50-63. 

For a full summary of the worship of the All-Gathering Mandala in the Collected 
Dharani Sitras, see the appendix of Shinohara, Spells, Images, and Mandalas, 205-25. 
Shinohara, Spells, Images, and Mandalas, 66. 

Shinohara, xiii. 

For an example of how the iconography of the initiation mandala described in Abhi- 
navagupta’s eleventh-century Tantraloka encodes the hierarchy of deities in the Trika 
tradition, see Alexis Sanderson, “Mandala and Agamic Identity in the Trika of Kash- 
mir,’ in Mantras et Diagrammes Rituelles dans l’Hindouisme, ed. André Padoux (Paris: 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1986), 183. 

David Gordon White, “Introduction: Tantra in Practice: Mapping a Tradition,” in Tan- 
tra in Practice, edited by White (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2000), 25. 
This idea that the flower-throwing determines the efficacy of the ritual is not unique 
to Jainism. The eighth-century Buddhist Guhyatantra, like the Paficdsakaprakarana, 
prescribes the rejection of the blindfolded candidate if, on the final day of the seven- 
day initiation ritual, he cannot land a flower, after three tries, in the proper place on 
the mahamandala of Buddhist divinities. In the initiation rite in the Mahdvairocana as 
well, “where the flower falls reveals how far the candidate has come through spiritual 
practice in the course of his past births” (Shinohara, Spells, Images, and Mandalas, 153, 
162). In a text of the Vaisnava Paficaratra, the [svarasamhita, the initiand’s worthiness 
should be tested by seeing if he shows the signs of devotion such as the bristling of hair, 
tears, etc., after throwing the flower onto the mandala (Rastelli, “Mandalas and Yantras 
in the Paficaratra,” 134). 

Aditya Chaturvedi has examined the use of the most famous “Vedic” mantra—the 
gayatrimantra that initiates a brahmin male into the Vedic fire sacrifice—in a likely 
early modern tantric Sakta text from Bengal, the Gayatritantra, to show that mantras 
should not be deemed to be inherently tantric or Vedic. Instead, their ritual use and 
interpretation determine what they should be called. Chaturvedi, “Of Revelation and 
Sadhana: The Gayatri Mantra in the Gayatri Tantra” (unpublished manuscript, 2018). 
On the gayatrimantra in tantric texts, see also Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan, Hindu 
Tantrism, 111, 123. 

This pronouncement relates to the idea that monks should daily recite the Prakrit ritual 
formula that praises Jain temples, the caityavandana. Different texts are in disagree- 
ment about how often a monk should recite this formula. On the ritual requirement 
for mendicants to perform the caityavandana seven times a day, see Williams, Jaina 
Yoga, 198. 

Mahdnisithasitra 3.29.10-15, transcribed in Deleu and Schubring, Studien zum 
Mahanisiha, 64. This translation is based on Deleu, Studien zum Mahdnisiha, 139. 
Goodall and Isaacson, “Tantric Traditions,’ 125. 


Brahmasiddhantasamuccaya, v. 219, in Dundas, “Becoming Gautama,” 36. 
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uttamam catra samavasaranam mandalam matam | tatra puspddipdtena jneyam 
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tae nam malli araha namo’tthu nam siddhanam ti kattu samdiyacarittam padivajjai | 

(Malli’s renunciation described in Jfd 8.163). 

Orzech, “Tantric Subjects,” 19-20. 

Orzech, 20. 

See Padmanabh S. Jaini, Gender and Salvation: Jaina Debates on the Spiritual Liberation 
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Gandharvalay Vidhan, ed. Aryika Jaanamati (Hastinapur: Digambar Jain Trilok Sodh 
Samsthan, 2008), 6. 

Brahmacari Indi Jain, “Prastavana’ of Gandharvalay Vidhan, 5. 

For an example of a Svetambara Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader 
from Gujarat, dated 1650-1700, that calls itself the ganadharavalayayantra, see Prat- 
apaditya Pal, The Peaceful Liberators: Jaina Art from India (Los Angeles: Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art / Thames and Hudson, 1994), 228-29. This diagram has been 
discussed in Richard J. Cohen, “The Art of Jain Meditation,” in Glimpses of Jainism, ed. 
Surender K. Jain (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1997), 127-38. 

See Ellen Gough, “The Digambara Sirimantra? 

In a chapter on the modern worship of Jain mandalas, John Cort also identifies the 
similarities between these Digambara and Svetambara diagrams, noting that “the 
Svetambara sarimantra is also known as the Ganadhara Valaya,” which “is evidence 
of the interaction between Svetambara and Digambara ritual cultures. The rituals are 
not the same, however, as the Svetambara Stiri Mantra ritual is performed only by an 
initiated dcdrya whereas the Digambara Ganadhara Valaya ritual is performed at one’s 
initial initiation as a monk?’ Cort, “Contemporary Jain Mandala Rituals,’ in Victorious 
Ones: Jain Images of Perfection, ed. Phyllis Granoff (New York: Rubin Museum of Art, 
2009), 156n25. 

I have outlined the prescriptions for initiations and promotions in Camundaraya’s 
Caritrasdra (ca. 1000) and Agadhara’s Anagaradharmamrta (composed in 1240), in 
Gough, “Tantric Ritual Elements in the Initiation of a Digambara.” The five verses that 
constitute the diksavidhi in the Vidyanusdsana, pp. 263-64, are too cryptic and corrupt 
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Sagarmal Jain, ed., Saman Suttam, 2nd ed., comp. Jinendra Varni (New Delhi: Bhagwan 
Mahavir Memorial Samiti, 1999). 

Deo, History of Jaina Monachism, 143-45. 

Deo, 224. 

Shantaram Bhalchandra Deo, Jaina Monastic Jurisprudence (Banaras: Jaina Cultural 
Research Society, 1960), 23. 

Deo, History of Jaina Monachism, 218-19; Deo, Jaina Monastic Jurisprudence, 25. The 
Vyavahdrasitra is attributed to Bhadrabahu I, who is said to have died 170 years after 
Mahavira’s death. Deo, History of Jaina Monachism, 24. While this tradition cannot be 
verified historically, the content and language of the text suggests that it must belong 
to an earlier layer of Jain scriptures. On the dating of this text to the “second canonical 
period,” see Ohira, Study of the Bhagavatisitra, 1. 

Sthandngasittra 4.3.422, for example, defines four different types of dcaryas in terms of 
whether or not they can oversee pravrajyd, upasthapana, both, or neither. Deo, History 
of Jaina Monachism, 223, provides a list of eight different types of acdryas found in the 
Vyavaharasitra. 

Deo, 222. 

Deo, 225. 

Deo, Jaina Monastic Jurisprudence, 28. 

Mil, vv. 155-56, discussed in Dundas, The Jains, 181. 

Mii, v. 158. In my summary, I rely on Vasunandin’s twelfth-century Sanskrit commen- 
tary on this verse. 

In Brahmanical texts such as the Manusmrti, the term “dcarya” also designates a teacher 
and one who initiates a student. See Paul Dundas, History, Scripture and Controversy in 
a Medieval Jain Sect (New York: Routledge, 2007), 25. 

Goodall and Isaacson, “Tantric Traditions,’ 127. 

For a good overview of the different types of initiation found in the Saiva agamas, the 
three initiations (samaya, visesa, and nirvana) codified in later ritual manuals (pad- 
dhati), and the levels of initiate (sadhaka, dcarya), see N. R. Bhatt, introduction to 
Matangaparamesvaragama (Vidyapdda) avec le commentaire de Bhatta Ramakantha, 
ed. Bhatt (Pondicherry: Institut Francais d’ Indologie, 1977), xviii—xxiii. See also Flood, 
The Tantric Body, 133-38. For a description of the role of the sadhaka in the Saiva Man- 
tramarga and the Pajicaratra, respectively, see Héléne Brunner, “Le sadhaka: Personage 
oublié du Sivaisme du sud,” Journal Asiatique 263 (1975): 411-43; and Marion Rastelli, 
“The Religious Practice of the ‘Sadhaka’ according to the Jayakhyasamhita,” Indo- 
Iranian Journal 43, no. 4 (2000): 319-95. On the evolution of Saiva initiation from one 
to three initiations and a summary of the three types of initiation and the consecration 
of a sddhaka and acarya presented in the eleventh-century Somasambhupaddhati, see 
Héléne Brunner, introduction to Somasambhupaddhati, Troisiéme Partie (Pondicherry: 
Institut Francais @’ Indologie, 1977), xxx—xlvii. 

For an overview of Pajicaratra initiation rites, see Sanjukta Gupta, “The Changing Pat- 
tern of Paficaratra Initiation: A Case Study in the Reinterpretation of Ritual? in Selected 
Studies on Ritual in the Indian Religions: Essays to D. J. Hoens, ed. Ria Kloppenborg 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1983), 69-91. 
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Abé, Weaving of Mantra, 124. 

I have discussed the tantric development of the requirement that the dcarya lead the 
image-consecration ceremony in Gough, “The Digambara Sirimantra? In earlier 
Saiddhantika texts, “pratistha was in fact a concern of the sadhaka? Jun Takashima, 
“Pratistha in the Saiva Agamas,” in From Material to Deity: Indian Rituals of Conse- 
cration, ed. Shingo Einoo and Takashima (New Delhi: Manohar, 2005), 137. This was 
the case for Vaisnavas as well. While in the earlier Paficaratrika text the Jayakhyasa- 
mhitd, “the sadhaka leads the ceremony under the guidance of the preceptor,’ the later 
Kapinijalasamhita has the dcarya head the rite. Hiromichi Hikita, “Consecration of 
Divine Images in a Temple,’ in Einoo and Takashima, From Material to Deity, 187-88. 
This shift from sadhaka to dcarya as the main officiant could align with tantric cults’ 
increasing emphasis on public consecration of large, state-supported temples over the 
personal shrines of the sadhaka. 

Brunner cites Somasambhupaddhati, pt. 3, pp. 486, 496, and Mrgendragama, Kriyapdda, 
chap. 8, 214-16. Brunner, “Atmarthapiija versus Pararthapuja in the Saiva tradition,” in 
The Sanskrit Tradition and Tantrism, ed. Teun Goudriaan (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), 
2327. 

Goodall and Isaacson explain, “In the case of Buddhist tantrism, the old social division 
into bhiksus, bhiksunis, updsakas and updsikds . . . remain largely in place, with the new 
identities of acdrya and sédhaka/mantrin not supplanting but supplementing these tra- 
ditional ones.” In the earliest “tantric” Saiva text, the Nisvasatattvasamhita, while there 
is mention of an initiating dcdrya and lower-level initiates, sadhakas, no hierarchy of 
initiates has been established. Goodall and Isaacson, “Shared ‘Ritual Syntax;” 63-64. 
A list of some of these texts is provided under “Sdmacari Granth” in Vidhimargaprapa of 
Jinaprabhasiri, trans. Sadhvi Saumyaguna as Vidhi Marg Prapa (Mumbai: Sri Mahavir 
Svami Jain Derasar Trust, 2005), 112; and in Sadhvi Saumyaguna, Jain Vidhi-Vidhan 
Sambandhi Sahitya ka Brhad Itihas, pt. 1 (Shajapur: Pracya Vidyapith, 2006), 180-264. 
To date, the earliest known source for the contents of the Svetambara siirimantra is the 
eleventh- to twelfth-century Sanskrit ritual manual the Nirvanakalikd, parts of which 
have been copied from a Saiva source. See Gough, “The Digambara Sérimantra? 

For a summary of scholarship that has accepted this period as the Tantric Age, see Bur- 
chett, A Genealogy of Devotion, 321n1. Sanderson, “The Saiva Age,” calls it the Saiva Age. 
One example of a text that claims that Jains gained favor with kings through the use 
of mantras is Merutungastri’s fourteenth-century Prabandhacintamani, which claims 
that the “kingdom of the Gurjaras, even from the time of King Vanaraja, was founded 
with Jain mantras (jainais tu sthapitam mantraih); its foe indeed had no cause to re- 
joice” (cited in Balbir, “The Jain Tradition on Protection,” 433). 

Because Jains integrated a tantric initiation into a mandala and a monastic initiation, 
they could not, like the Saiva Saiddhantikas, develop a special liberation-granting tan- 
tric initiation for a king to attract his patronage. On this Saiddhantika development of 
a special seedless (nirbija) initiation for the king that guarantees liberation and worldly 
powers without the requirement of subsequent daily rites, see Sanderson, “The Saiva 
Age,” 254-62. 
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Better of a Nath Yogi, in Tantra in Practice, ed. David Gordon White (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 2000), 231-38; and Dundas, History, Scripture and Contro- 
versy, 26-28. 

Dundas, The Jains, 138-45. Peter Fliigel has outlined the six extant Svetambara image- 
worshiping gacchas, with their traditional dates of founding in parentheses: “(1) the 
Kharatara Gaccha (1023), (2) the A(f)cala Gaccha or Vidhi Paksa (1156), (3) the Aga- 
mika or Tristuti Gaccha (1193) and (4) the Tapa Gaccha (1228), from which (5) the 
Vimala Gaccha (1495), and (6) the Parsvacandra Gaccha (1515) separated.” Fliigel, “De- 
mographic Trends,” 317. 

Phyllis Granoff has thus argued that “in the late medieval period Jains retreated from 
the pan-Indian rhetoric which linked proper worship with the security of the state as 
a whole and shifted their focus from that larger community to the smaller community 
of the Jain faithful” Granoff, “The Jina Bleeds: Threats to the Faith and the Rescue 
of the Faithful in Medieval Jain Stories,” in Images, Miracles, and Authority in Asian 
Religious Traditions, ed. Richard H. Davis (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1998), 129. 
On the relationship between lay supporters and medieval Svetambara monks from 
competing lineages, see Phyllis Granoff, “The Place of Ritual: Geographic Boundaries 
and Sectarian Identity in Medieval Indian Religions,’ in Territory, Soil, and Society in 
South Asia, ed. Daniela Berti and Gilles Tarabout (Delhi: Manohar, 2009), 143-76. 
Dundas, “The Jain Monk Jinapati Suri? 235. 

On the various biographies of Jinaprabhastri, see Phyllis Granoff, “Jinaprabhasiri and 
Jinadattasiiri: Two Studies from the Svetambara Jain Tradition,” in Speaking of Monks: 
Religious Biography in India and China, ed. Granoff and Koichi Shinohara (Oakville, 
ON: Mosaic Press, 1992), 1-96; and Vose, “The Making of a Medieval Jain Monk” 
Dundas, The Jains, 140-42. On the miracle-working Kharatara Gaccha monks, see 
Phyllis Granoff, “Religious Biography and Clan History among the Svetambara Jains 
in North India,’ East and West 39, nos. 1-4 (1989): 195-215. 

Dundas notes that the Vrddhacaryaprabandhavali recording this account should pre- 
date 1617. Dundas, “The Jain Monk Jinapati Suri,” 235. 

Vose, “The Making of a Medieval Jain Monk,” 157-60. 

Introductions to Jainism often list four milasitras: the Avasyaka, Dasavaikalika, and 
Uttaradhyayana, plus the Oghaniryukti and Pindaniryukti, verses on begging for food 
and monastic equipment (see, e.g., Dundas, The Jains, 75). However, the Vidhimar- 
gaprapa explicitly says that the Oghaniryukti is part of the Avasyakasitra, so there is no 
separate ceremony (upadhdna) to study it (VMP, p. 49, line 6), and the Pindaniryukti is 
listed as a chapter of the Dasavaikdlikasitra (VMP, p. 49, line 12). The formation of the 
image-worshiping Svetambara “canon” will be discussed in more detail in chapter 5. 
The twelfth limb is said to have been forgotten (VMP, p. 56, line 30). 

The prakirnakas are listed as: Devendrastava, Tandulavaitalika, Maranasamadhi, 
Mahdapratyakhyana, Aturapratyakhydna, Samstaraka, Candravedhyaka, Bhaktaparijna, 
Catuhsarana, Virastava, Ganividya, Dvipasdgaraprajnapti, Sangrahani, Gacchacara, 
etc. (VMP, pp. 57-58, para. 62). 

On the requirement of nandiracand in all levels of initiation and promotion to this day, 
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Sandarbh mem (Ladnun: Jain Visva Bharati Visvavidyalay, 2014), 23-46. Saumyaguna, 
ibid., 23, quotes the Nandisiitra’s explanation of the term “nandi” as something by which 
living beings become happy and that which brings prosperity. Peter Fliigel has trans- 
lated from Gujarati fifty-four rhetorical questions, Whose Tradition Is That? (te keha ni 
parampara chai?), attributed to Lonka, the fifteenth-century reformer who rejected im- 
age worship and argued for Svetambaras to return to the “original” practices of Jainism. 
The questions critique a number of practices of image-worshiping Svetambaras. No. 38, 
which questions the performance of nandi mandavai” is likely a reference to the erec- 
tion of a model of the Jina’s Preaching Assembly for rites of initiation, promotion, and 
the nandikriyd, or the rite required for a mendicant to begin scriptural study. Fliigel, 
“The Unknown Lonka,’ 240, 274. These rituals will be discussed further in chapter 5. 
VMP, p. 30, line 2, also mentions that the assembly is traced with superior, beautifully 
colored cow dung. 

Chapter 37 of the Vidhimdargaprapa outlines twenty-nine different mudrdas. The muk- 
tasukti, the tenth mudra outlined, is found in VMP, p. 116, line 14. See also the only 
English-language source on Jain mudrdas, Priyabala Shah, ed., Mudravicaraprakaranam 
and Mudravidhih (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1956). 

See, for example, the video of the April 22, 2017, diksd of a Jain nun (sddhvi) into the 
mendicant community of Acarya Gunodayasagarasiri, the head (gacchddipati) of the 
Svetambara mendicant lineage the Aficala Gaccha, in Mumbai: “Diksha Samaroh Of 
Bhaviben from Ghatkopar,’ YouTube video, 4:14:58, posted by Shree K. D. O. G. V.C 
Jain Sangh, April 22, 2017, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=yZ9D33rBdJE. Begin- 
ning at 2:37:00, the initiand begins to circumambulate the model of the Jina’s Preaching 
Assembly and then is sprinkled with scented sandalwood powder and rice by her gurus. 
Svetambaras have the same six essential duties as Digambaras, but swap the position of 
pratyakhyana and kayotsarga. See Cort, Jains in the World, 122-27. 

On the fasts and rituals required for study of these texts in the days after pravrajyd, see 
VMP, 48-49. 

The Nandisitra lists seventy-two texts divided into two groups: twelve “within the 
limbs” (angapravista) and fifty “outside the limbs” (angabahira, anangapravista) (79). It 
lists twelve limbs, from the Acdarangasiitra to the Drstivada (83-96), though the contents 
of the Drstivdda are thought to have been forgotten shortly after Mahavira taught them, 
so they are not part of a mendicant’s curriculum. It lists fifty texts that are outside of the 
limbs, twenty-nine of which can be studied at any time (utkdlika; 81), and thirty that 
can only be studied at designated times (kdlika; 82). See Dundas, The Jains, 77-78; and 
Hiralal Rasikdas Kapadia, A History of the Canonical Literature of the Jainas (1941; repr. 
Ahmedabad: Sharadaben Chimanbhai Educational Research Centre, 2000), 23-26. 
On this fast, which is called nivi in Hindi and Gujarati, see Cort, Jains in the World, 136. 
Today this ceremony in Hindi is called badi diksd. See Wiley, A to Z of Jainism, 79-80. 
The Vidhimdrgaprapa records the number of years a monk should have spent in men- 
dicancy in order to be able to study certain scriptures. For example, he must have four 
years’ standing to study the second anga the Siitrakrtangasittra, five for the chedasiitras 
the Dasasrutaskandha, etc., eight for the anga the Sthandngasitra, and so on (VMP, 
Pp. 56, para. 60). 
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On the details of the study of all the scriptures, see the chapters on yogavidhi in VMP, 
40-62. 

On the Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira, see Umakant P. Shah, “Varddhamana 
[sic] -Vidya-Pata,” Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Arts IX (1941): 42-51. See 
also chapter 5. 

The Vidhimdrgaprapa, chapter 28, outlines the promotion of the upddhydya. This 
ceremony is identical to the ceremony of promotion to the rank of vacandcarya, but 
the upddhyaya should receive a slightly different version of the Spell of Mahavira. 
For the spell of the upddhyaya, the paficanamaskara and the four lines of the rddhi- 
mangala that praise jinas with different types of clairvoyant knowledge should preface 
the vardhamdnavidyd. This makes sense, since the upddhydya is one step closer to 
becoming a mendicant leader, and the rddhi-mangala constitutes the first section of 
the sirimantra. The promotion of the pravartini is also the same as the vacandcarya, 
though the pravartini will also receive a garment that sddhvis wear called a skandha- 
karani (VMP, p. 71, para. 72). The mahattara should also receive the upadhydyaman- 
tra in her right ear that has been decorated with sandalwood (VMP, p. 72, para. 73, 
lines 9-10). 

The mantra is here termed the “mantra of the guru’s tradition” (Skt. guruparampara) 
(VMP, p. 67, para. 70, lines 8-9). 

For a different interpretation—a comparison of the sédhaka and the Jain householder — 
see Collette Caillat, “Le Sadhaka Saiva a lumiére de la discipline Jaina,’ in Studien zum 
Jainismus und Buddhismus: Gedenkschrift Fiir Ludwig Alsdorf, ed. Klaus Bruhn and 
Albrecht Wezler (Viesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1981), 51-59. 

For the sadhyamantra in the Saiva Siddhanta, see Mrgendragama, Kriyapada, chap. 4, 
in Héléne Brunner, Mrgendragama, section des rites et section du comportement, tra- 
duction, introduction et notes (Pondicherry: Institut Francais d’ Indologie Pondichéry, 
1985), 75-82. 

Jean-Michel Creismeas, “Le yoga du Matarigaparamesvaratantra a la lumiére du com- 
mentaire de Bhatta Ramakantha” (PhD diss., Sorbonne Université, 2015), 55. 

John E. Cort, “World Renouncing Monks and World Celebrating Temples and Icons: 
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Temple in South Asia, ed. Himanshu Prabha Ray (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
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Tillo Detige, “‘Tatah Sri-Gurus-Tasmai Sirimantram Dadyat; “Then the Venerable 
Guru Ought to Give Him the Sirimantra’: Early Modern Digambara Jaina Bhattaraka 
Consecrations,’ Religions 10, no. 369 (2019): 1-31. 

Ratancandra Jain, Jainparampara aur Yapniyasangh, pt. 2 (Agra: Sarvoday Jain 
Vidyapith, 2009), 116. 

R. Jain, Jainparampara aur Yapniyasangh, 121, does not specify whether the guru him- 
self or a ritual specialist performs these rites. The text on the promotion of a bhattaraka 
has a ritual specialist (pandita) perform the abhiseka, and the gitas Detige has exam- 
ined mention both yatis and panditas performing the rites of promotion (“‘Tatah Sri- 
Gurus-Tasmai Sirimantram Dadyat;” 19). 

R. Jain, Jainparampara aur Yapniyasangh, p. 121, lines 7-10. These same mantras are 
recited today to promote upddhyayas and dcaryas and, indeed, were recited in the pro- 
motion of the three Digambara dcdryas I witnessed in Pushpagiri in 2019. See Vimal 
Bhakti Sangrah, 451-52. 

R. Jain, Jainparampara aur Yapniyasangh, p. 121, lines 4-5, p. 116, lines 22-23. The five 
golden pots could represent the five types of proper conduct (paficacara) an dcarya is 
said to possess: jfidna, darsana, caritra, tapas, and virya. Deo, Jaina Monastic Jurispru- 
dence, 24. Indeed, in promotional materials for the promotion I witnessed in Pushpa- 
giri in 2019, the rank of dcarya was termed the paricacaér bhagavat pad, or the “rank of 


the lord who has five types of right conduct.” 


«ec 2 


Detige, “‘Tatah Sri-Gurus-Tasmai Siirimantram Dadyat;” 15. 
Tillo Detige, “‘Guna kahum sri gurw’: Bhattaraka Gitas and the Early Modern Digam- 
bara Jaina Sangha,” in Early Modern India: Literature and Images, Texts and Languages, 


ed. Maya Burger and Nadia Cattoni (Heidelberg: CrossAsia-eBooks, 2019), 271-85. 


«ce 2» 


Detige, “‘Tatah Sri-Gurus-Tasmai Siirimantram Dadyat;” 19-20. 

Vasunandin’s Pratisthapatha has been published in Pratistha Vidhi Darpan, comp. 
Acarya Kunthusagara (Jaipur: Sri Digambar Jain Kunthu Vijay Granthmala Samiti, 
1992). On dating Vasunandin to around 1100, see Williams, Jaina Yoga, 25. 

R. Nagaswamy, “Jaina Temple Rituals: Pratishtha tilaka of Nemicandra—a Study,’ 
http://tamilartsacademy.com /journals/volume2/articles/jain-temple.html (accessed 
August 15, 2013). 

On Agadhara, see Williams, Jaina Yoga, 26-28. 

Saumyaguna, Jain Vidhi- Vidhan Sambandhi Sahitya ka Brhad Itihds, 427. 

On these sects, see Fliigel, “Demographic Trends,” 339-44. 

Pratisthatilaka of Nemicandra, 2nd ed., ed. Aryika JAanamati (Hastinapur: Digambar 
Jain Trilok Sodh Samsthan, 2012). 

Pratistha Ratnakar, ed. Darbari Lal Kothiya and Jaykumar “Nisant” (Delhi: Prati Vihar 
Jain Samaj, n.d.), 48 

Eight days after the completion of the purification rites and establishment of the ritual 
space on the first day of the ceremony (ankurarpandadi, the establishment of pots of 
grains, etc.) (PrT 10.1, p. 234). 

For another mention of the vardhamanamantra, see PrT 10.8, p. 236. 


The mantra takes different forms in different sources. One version reads: om namo bha- 
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yavado vaddhamanassa risahassa cakkam jalamtam gacchai dyasam payalam loyanam 
bhiydnam jaye va vivade va thambhane va ranamgane va rayamgane va mohena va sav- 
vajivasattanam aparajido bhavadu rakkha rakkha svahda (Vimal Bhakti Sangrah, 444). 
See also Laghuvidyanuvad, ed. Ganadharacarya Kunthusagara (Jaipur: Sri Digambar 
Jain Kunthuvijay Granthmala Samiti, 1986), khand 2, p. 236. For a slightly different 
version, see the vardhamanayantra outlined in Varni, Jainendra Siddhant Kos, pt. 3, p. 
359. More research on the history of the Digambara vardhamanamantra needs to be 
done, however. Tillo Detige has confirmed that the seventeenth-to-eighteenth-century 
manuscripts on the initiation of a Digambara muni he has photographed contain no 
references to a vardhamdnamantra. Detige, email to author, May 26, 2019. 

On these atisaya, see Cort, Framing the Jina, 21-22. Qvarnstrém, in Yogasdstra of He- 
macandrasiri, trans. as The Yogasastra of Hemacandra: A Twelfth Century Handbook, 
165n1, outlines the thirty-four atisayas given in Hemacandrastri’s Abhidhanacintamani 
1.57-64. 

pranapratisthapy adhivasana ca samskdranetrocchrtisirimantrah | milam jinatvaga- 
mane kriya ‘nya bhaktipradhand sukrtodbhavaya || (Pratisthapatha of Jayasena, ed. 
Hiracand Nemcand Dosi (Solapur: Seth Hiracand Nemcand Dodi, 1925), 136). “The 
foundational rites in the [icon’s] obtainment of the status of the Jina are the sarimantra, 
the eye-opening, the imparting of the rites of passage (samskara), the adhivasand, and 
the establishment of breath (pranapratisthd). The other rites, characterized by devo- 
tion, are for the production of merit” 

The requirement in Jayasena’s Pratisthapatha that an dcarya must remove his clothes 
before imparting the sirimantra to the icon suggests that this was originally the prac- 
tice of naked monks. See Gough, “The Digambara Sirimantra? 

On the construction of the siddhacakra to consecrate a temple image of a liberated soul 
(siddha), see Ellen Gough, “Wheel of the Liberated: Jain Siddhacakras, Past and Pres- 
ent; in Objects of Worship in the South Asian Religions: Forms, Practices, and Meanings, 
ed. Knut Jacobsen (London: Routledge, 2015), 85-108. 

For images of yagamandalas, see Jyotindra Jain and Eberhard Fischer, Jaina Iconogra- 
phy, Part Two: Objects of Meditation and the Pantheon (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1978), plate 
VI; and Gough, “Jain Mandalas and Yantras; 590-91. 

See also Pratisthasaroddhara of Asadhara, ed. Pandit Manoharlal Sastri (Bombay: Jain- 
granth Uddharak Karyalay, 1917), 230a-31a. 

PrT, 326, says that the siddhacakra for a siddhapratima should be made of five colors. 
Phyllis Granoff explains: “In the Jain tradition . . . the chief characteristic of a pratyeka- 
buddha according to such texts as the commentaries on the Nandisittra is that pratyeka- 
buddhas unlike svayambuddhas require some external sign in order to achieve enlight- 
enment. Pratyekabuddhas are experienced in the scriptures, whereas scriptural study is 
not a prerequisite for a svayambuddha, and prateykabuddhas have no human teacher 
from whom they may get their monastic insignia.” Granoff, “The Miracle of a Hagi- 
ography without Miracles: Some Comments on the Jain Lives of the Pratyekabuddha 
Karakanda,’ Journal of Indian Philosophy 14 (1986): 394. 


Detige, “Digambara Renouncers,” 190, has noted that the names for the branches 
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(sakha) of the Balatkara Gana were devised by Vidyadhar P. Johrapurkar in Bhattarak 
Sampraday (Sholapur: Jain Samskrti Samraksak Sangh, 1958). 

On the four different well-known bhattarakas who went by the name of Prabhacandra, 
see Kasturcand Kaslival, Rajasthan ke Jain Sant: Vyaktitva evam Krtitva (Jaipur: Sri Di- 
gambar Jain Atisay Ksetra Sri Mahavirji, 1967), 183-86. For the manuals by Sakalakirti, 
Subhacandra, Padmanandin, and Prabhacandra, see Srigandharvalay Pijan Sangrah, 
comp. Muni Ajitasagara (Udaipur: Sri Pandit Guljari Lal Caudhri, 1967). For the dates 
of these bhattdrakas, see Hoernle, “Three Further Pattavalis of the Digambaras.” 

They followed a Hindi adaptation of this Sanskrit text: Brhad Gandhar Valay Vidhan of 
Aryika Rajasri, ed. Acarya Guptinandi (Jaipur: Sarda Prakagan, 2003). 

See Kaslival, Rajasthan ke Jain Sant, 93-105. 

The final verse and colophon of the version of the MRR published by Jambuvijaya 
claims the text was completed on Dipavali of Samvat 1327 (1271 CE) by Simhatilakastri, 
disciple of Vibudhacandrastri, disciple of Yasodhadevastri (SMKS, 74). 
Rsimandalastavayantralekhanam of Simhatilakastri, ed. Tattvanandavijaya, trans. 
Gujarati Dhurandharavijaya (Mumbai: Sri Navincandra Ambalal Sah, 1961). Dun- 
das, “Becoming Gautama,’ 38, places Simhatilakastri in the Kharatara Gaccha. For 
more information on Simhatilakastri, see Alessandra Petrocchi, The Ganitatilaka and 
Its Commentary: Two Medieval Sanskrit Mathematical Texts (New York: Routledge, 
2019), 11-15. 

There is significant evidence to suggest Svetambaras developed the suirimantra in con- 
versation with Digambaras. First, it is slightly out of place for Svetambaras to credit 
Gautama with the composition of the sirimantra (MRR, vv. 87-90, summarized in 
Dundas, “Becoming Gautama,’ 39), since while Digambaras trace their mendicant lin- 
eages back to Gautama, Svetambaras begin with Mahavira’s disciple Sudharman. It is 
possible that medieval Svetambaras developed the connection between Gautama and 
this mantra via traditions of the Digambaras, who also believe that Gautama composed 
the present form of the ganadharavalayamantra (Jhanamati, Gandharvalay Vidhan, 
43). It is also unusual that part of the second section of the Svetambara siirimantra is 
dedicated to Rsabha’s son Bahubali, since a hugely popular cult to this figure developed 
among medieval Digambaras but Svetambaras rarely worship him (Dundas, “Becom- 
ing Gautama,’ 41). Svetambara texts on the siirimantra also have the same language as 
Digambara texts; compare, for example, MRR, vv. 448-49, and the ca. eleventh-century 
Digambara text the Jidndarnava, vv. 1916-1917. See also Jinaprabhastri’s mention of the 
Siddhabhakti, a hymn found in Digambara but not Svetambara ritual culture (SMKS, 
88). Finally, in her study of superhuman powers in Jain texts, Kristi Wiley has noted 
that Svetambara sources do not usually discuss the powers related to austerities (tapas). 
One of these powers of austerities of the rddhi-mangala, ghoraguna, the “fierce quality” 
that Jinasena in his Dhavala explains will banish fear, disease, famine, enmity, etc., 
“js not found in any other list that [she is] aware of?” Wiley, “Supernatural Powers,’ 
174. This quality is, however, found in the Digambara ganadharavalayamantra formed 
from the praises of the rddhi-mangala, and this mantra seems to have found its way 


into Svetambara sources. Jinaprabhastri’s Sirimantrakalpabrhatvivarana (SMKS, 87), 
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the Patalekhanavidhi (SMKS, 251), and the Labdhipadaphalaprakasakakalpa (SMKS, 
214-15) all mention this power in their lists of the labdhis of the first section of the 
sirimantra. 

For a slightly different version of the five prasthanas as found in the fourteenth-century 
Rajasekharastri’s text on the sirimantra, see Dundas, “Becoming Gautama,” 39-42. 
Dundas, 41. 

Dundas, 50n49, cites MRR, v. 223, which relates kiri, giri, etc., to the ontological Jain 
categories of guna, dravya, and parydya. | discuss this further in chapter 5. 

The manuals repeatedly link the apraticakrd-mantra with the labdhipada. A text by an 
anonymous author called the “Ritual Manual Explaining the Fruits of the Labdhipada; 
the Labdhipadaphalaprakasakakalpa, opens with this mantra that it says removes chol- 
era: om namo arahamtadnam namo jindnam hram hrim hrim hraum hrah apraticakre 
phat vicakraya svahaé om hrim arham a si 4 u sd hraum hraum svaha. It then outlines 
the curative effects of reciting forty-six different praises to labdhis (SMKS, 213-15). 
Jambitvijaya has replicated this diagram and the diagram with the apraticakrd-mantra 
mentioned by Simhatilakasiri in the Sirimantrakalpasamuccayah (SMKS, yantras 1, 
26), and he recognizes the importance of what he calls the apraticakra yantra with 
forty-eight labdhis in Svetambara sources. He acknowledges that of all the texts on the 
stirimantra compiled in the Sirimantrakalpasamuccayah, there are no labdhipadas with 
forty-eight lines, but he notes that Acarya Laksmisuri’s sirimantrapata from 1518/19 
contains forty-eight labdhis. SMKS, 301-2. 

The labdhipada Jinaprabhasuri outlines that should fill the ndndipada, or samavasa- 
rana, corresponds exactly with the Digambara forty-eight praises that fill the Ring of 
Disciples diagram, the ganadharavalayamantra (SMKS, 86-87). 

Jambivijaya, in SMKS, 87n9, notes that this section does not appear in the primary 
manuscript on which he relied. 

U. P. Shah, Jaina-Ripa-Mandana, 204-300; 224-46. 


106 I thank David Brick for this hypothesis. 
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Pandit Chandrakant, WhatsApp message to author, November 28, 2019. 

Subhacandra and Padmanandin require that the forty-eight-petaled ganadharava- 
layayantra be made on copper (Srigandharvalay Pijan Sangrah, 1-4). Subhacandra 
requires that each day’s worship of the Ring of Disciples begin with the series of 
abhisekas of the metal yantra, and with each abhiseka, the adcarya should recite the 
mantra at its center. When laypeople and ritual specialists perform the abhiseka with 
sugarcane juice, for example, the dcdrya leading the initiation ceremony should recite: 
om hrim jhvim srim arham a si 4 u sa apraticakre phat vicakraya jhraum jhraum pavitra- 
tareksurasena snapayami svaha (Brhad Gandhar Valay Vidhan, 17). After the abhisekas, 
Subhacandra prescribes that the disciples with superhuman powers should be made 
present in the metal yantra through the recitation of three verses that outline a version 
of the Ring of Disciples very similar to the one Nemicandra describes in his image- 
consecration manual, with the seed-syllable ksmd at the center of a six-sided figure and 
the expanded rddhi-mangala placed in petals surrounding that central image. The final 
verse describes how the mantras should be inscribed on copper or cloth and worshiped 
with scented substances (Brhad Gandhar Valay Vidhan, 56). 
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109 For a collection of essays on Acarya Adisagara Ankalikara, see Brahmacari Mainabai 
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Jain, comp., Acarya Sri Adisagar (Ankalikar) ki Jhalak (Delhi: Acarya Sri Sanmati 
Sagarji Sangh, 1996). Biographical information and photographs can also be found on 
the Facebook page “C. C. Muni-Kunjar Prathamacharya sh.AcharyaAdisagar g [ank- 
likar] ke bhakt,’ accessed February 19, 2015, https://www.facebook.com/pages/CCMuni 
-Kunjar-Prathamacharya-shAcharya-Adisagar-g-anklikar-ke-bhakt/473919165963964 
?sk=timeline. 

For brief biographies of each of these bhattarakas, see Jain Tirthvandana: Bharatvarsiya 
Digambar Jain Tirthksetra Kameti ka Mukhpatra, 2, no. 11 (May 2012): 26-47. 

R. Jain, Jainparampara aur Yapniyasangh, 116. 

For some modern Digambara sirimantras, see Gough, “The Digambara Sarimantra” 
More research needs to be done on the promotion of bhattdrakas in south India to- 
day to determine whether or not their sirimantra traditions predate the twentieth 
century. 

Dundas, “Becoming Gautama,” 36, 48n21, also notes that Jinaprabhastri mentions a 
Digambara version of the sirimantra. 

Sri Digambar Jain Candraprabhuji Mandir, Ankrom ka Rasta, Kiganpol Bazar, Jaipur, 
MS no. 24. 

sarvakarmaksayakari moksariipo mantrarajo (SMKS, p. 98, line 3). Here Jinaprabhasiri 
describes the fifth section of the mantra, termed the “king of mantras, the mantraraja. 
This fifth section is recited in the promotion of an dcarya as a shortened form of the 


mantra thought to represent the entire invocation. 


CHAPTER 4 


I have discussed the history and present-day celebration of this festival in Gough, 
“Wheel of the Liberated” 

Amrtacandra, in Tattvarthasdra 10.37-40 (ca. tenth century), lists these eight root 
qualities of a pure soul. This is the most common classification, though some texts 
differ on a few qualities. See S. C. Jain, Structure and Functions of Soul, 231-32. 

For the preliminary rites of angasuddhi, vastrasuddhi, sakalikarana, and digbandhana, 
see Sri Siddhcakra Vidhan, ed. Sanat Kumar Vinod Kumar (Delhi: Jain Sahitya Sadan, 
Sri Digambar Jain Lal Mandirji, n.d.), 7-12. See also the “Indratva Sthapana” and 
“Sakalikarana Vidhana” in Siddhacakra Mandala Vidhana (Samskrta), ed. Ramescan- 
dra Jain and Agok Kumar Jain, comp. Acarya Vimalasagara (Lalitpur: Parsvajyoti Matic, 
1990), 10-14. 

On the eightfold (astaka) of Digambaras, see Wiley, A to Z of Jainism, 44-45. The eight 
substances of a modern Bisapanthi pijd are: (1) water (for abhiseka), (2) sandalwood 
paste, (3) rice grains (aksata), (4) flowers, (5) sweets (naivaidya), (6) a lamp (dipa), 
(7) incense (dhipa), and (8) fruit (phala). 

For the entirety of this bhajana, see Sri Siddhcakra Vidhan, 243. 

On this story, see Gough, “Wheel of the Liberated” 
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Flood, The Tantric Body, 106. 

P. S. Jaini, Jaina Path, 254n20. 

“..devam dhyayati yah sa muktisubhago.” See also Pratisthasaroddhara of Asadhara 6.14. 
For Williams’s section on dhydna, see Jaina Yoga, 239-41. For this argument that 
Jaina Yoga is weakened by Williams's understanding of Jainism as an austere tradi- 
tion gradually subjugated by “non-Jain” practices, see Paul Dundas, “A Digambara 
Jain Samskara in the Early Seventeenth Century: Lay Funerary Ritual according to 
Somasenabhattaraka’s Traivarnikacara; Indo-Iranian Journal 54 (2011): 100-102. 
Williams, Jaina Yoga, xxiii-xxiv. 

Dundas, “Digambara Jain Samskara,” 100. 

samane bhagavam mahavire vosattha|kde] cattadehe. ... appanam bhavemane viharai. 
AS 770.11-14, trans. Jacobi, SBE, 22:200. 

AS 773.7-11, trans. Jacobi, SBE, 22:201. 

For an overview of Svetambara canonical discussions of dhyana, see Bronkhorst, Two 
Traditions of Meditation, chapter 3. For a shorter account that includes Digambara 
texts, see Johannes Bronkhorst, “Remarks on the History of Jaina Meditation,” in Jain 
Studies in Honour of Jozef Deleu, ed. Rudy Smet and Kenji Watanabe (Tokyo: Hon-no- 
Tomosha, 1993), 151-62. See also Nathmal Tatia, Studies in Jaina Philosophy (Banaras: 
Jain Cultural Research Society, 1951), 281-85. 

This definition of dhydna, standard in later texts, is first found in the Tattvarthasitra. 
See Suzuko Ohira, “Treatment of Dhyana in the Tattvarthadhigamasitra,” Indian Phil- 
osophical Quarterly 3, no. 1 (1975): 51. 

Sarvarthasiddhi is Acarya Pijyapada’s ca. eighth-century commentary that records the 
Digambara version of the Tattvarthasutra, which differs only slightly from its Svetam- 
bara counterpart. Both versions of the text are recorded in the Tattvarthasittra, trans. 
Nathmal Tatia as That Which Is. 

Other Digambara and Svetambara discussions of meditation being the cause of lib- 
eration are discussed in Samani Pratibha Pragya, “Preks4 Meditation: History and 
Methods” (PhD diss., SOAS, University of London, 2017), 18-21. Pragya notes that 
the Svetambara Jinabhadrastri, for example, in his ca. sixth-century Dhyanasataka, 
confirms that “meditation is the highest religious practice and also the foremost means 
to liberation” (v. 96: jhdnam ca pahdnagam tavassa to mokkha heim). 

On the Jain universe and the different time periods, see P. S. Jaini, Jaina Path, 29-32. 
Williams, Jaina Yoga, 239-40. See also TS 9.37. 

Sthandnga 4.1.61-72 and Bh 25.7.237-49. The Aupapatikasiitra’s discussion of medita- 
tion with support is trans. in Bronkhorst, “Remarks on the History of Jaina Medita- 
tion,” 152. 

The Dhyanasataka, v. 42, also adds the six essential duties as supports (alambana) of 
dhyana. 

In the Adipurana, “kingship itself became a path to renunciation,’ notes Sarah Pierce 
Taylor, “Aesthetics of Sovereignty: The Poetic and Material Worlds of Medieval Jainism” 
(PhD diss., University of Pennsylvania, 2016), 230. 


On the Bhdvasangraha and the Darsanasara, see Jugal Kishore “Yugvir;’ Mukhtar, 
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ed. and comp., Puratana-Jainvakya-Suchi, pt. 1 (Saharanpur, U.P.: Vir-Sewa-Mandir, 
1950), 59-61. 

Perhaps the most famous Jain work to hail from tenth-century Malava is the Svetam- 
bara Dhanapala’s Tilakamafijari, a romantic tale composed in Sanskrit prose at the end 
of the tenth century. See Ganga Prasad Yadava, Dhanapdla and His Times: A Socio- 
cultural Study Based upon His Works (New Delhi: Naurang Rai, 1982). On the Saiva 
Saiddhantika guru Purandara hailing from Malwa, see Sanderson, “Saiva Age,” 263-64. 
On the importance of Saiva Mattamayaras in Central India in the tenth century, see 
Richard H. Davis, “Aghorasiva’s Background,” Journal of Oriental Research, Madras 
56-62 (1986-92): 374-75. 

Sanderson, “The Saiva Literature? 13n51. 

Sarvarthasiddhi 9.1, summarized in Tattvdrthasitra, trans. Nathmal Tatia as That 
Which Is, 213-14. The gunasthanas are first outlined in the Satkhanddgama and are 
much more popularly employed among Digambaras. Early Svetambara references to 
the list of fourteen stages include the Avasyakaniryukti and the Prajfidpanasitra. See 
Ohira, “Dhyana in the Tattvarthadhigamasitra,” 58; and Nalini Balbir, “Stories from 
the Avasyaka Commentaries, in The Clever Adulteress and Other Stories, ed. Phyllis 
Granoff (Oakville: Mosaic Press, 1990), 17-74. For charts of all the gunasthdnas, see P. S. 
Jaini, Jaina Path, 272-73; and Wiley, A to Z of Jainism, 243-44. On the different types of 
karma, see Helmuth von Glasenapp, The Doctrine of Karman in Jain Philosophy, trans. 
Barry Gifford (Bombay: Bai Vijibai Jivanlal Panalal Charity Fund, 1942). 

Ohira, “Dhyana in the Tattvarthadhigamasittra; 51. 

Dalsukh Malvani, Jayandra Soni, and Karl H. Potter, eds., Encyclopedia of Indian Philos- 
ophies, Vol. X: Jain Philosophy, pt. 1 (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2007), 219. 

See Tatia, Studies in Jaina Philosophy, 284. 

Virasena in his Dh 5.4.26 maintains that only monks can perform dharmadhyana. See 
Ohira, “Dhyana in the Tattvarthadhigamasitra; 64n12. Camundaraya’s Caritrasara 
(ca. 1000) and Asadhara’s Anagdradharmamrta (thirteenth century) also identify 
dhyana as a mendicant ritual (Williams, Jaina Yoga, 240). 

On the five minor vows (anuvrata), the three gunavratas, and the four siksdvratas, see 
P. S. Jaini, Jaina Path, 187. 

Because it is a complete version of the text, I cite from Bhdvasangraha of Devasena, 
Hindi commentary by Lalaram Sastri (Solapur: Aryika Sumatimati Digambar Jain 
Granthmiaila, 1987). A better edition of the section of the text on laypeople’s duties, 
however, can be found in Sravakacar Sangrah, pt. 3, ed. and trans. Hiralal Sastri into 
Hindi (Solapur: Jain Samskrti Samraksak Sangh, 1998), 440-64. 

For a helpful overview of what scholars have seen as the components of a tantric 
puja, see Michele Stephen, “Stirya-Sevana: A Balinese Tantric Practice,” Archipel 89 
(2015): 95-124. For a summary of the preliminary purification and protection rites of 
a tantric nityapijda that align closely with the pija of the siddhacakra outlined in the 
Bhavasangraha, see Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan, Hindu Tantrism, 134-38. 

For the wording of the Digambara iryapathasuddhi, which is quite similar to the 
Svetambara wording of the iryapathikisutra (the formula that Svetambaras to this day 
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recite at the outset of the worship of a temple icon, caityavandana; see chapter 5), see 
PrT, 13. 

As in non-Jain texts, a fire mandala in Jain texts (often called a sikhi or agni-mandala) 
is often understood as a triangle in which the syllable ra is inscribed in each of the 
corners. For a description of a Digambara fire (here called hutdsana) mandala, see 
Vidydnusasana, 3.34, p. 99; see p. 100 for a depiction of the diagram. For a detailed 
description of this rite involving the agnimandala, see Lalaram Sastri’s Hindi commen- 
tary, which cites an unknown Sanskrit verse, in Bhav, 193-96. 

While it is not clear how this hand gesture was formed, both Digambaras and Svetam- 
baras to this day use a hand gesture in ritual called the paricaparamestimudra. For 
some Sanskrit descriptions of these hand gestures in Svetambara texts, see P. Shah, 
Mudravicaraprakaranam and Mudravidhih, 23, 27, 35. For a depiction of the Digambara 
paramesthimudra as performed today, see Laghuvidyanuvad, khand, p. 23, citra no. 20. 
See also figure 5.5 of this book. 

For a history of bhitasuddhi and a description of a very similar purification ritual in 
which the body is burned to ashes and subsequently “divinized” into Visnu in the text 
of the Vaisnava Paficaratra, the Jayakhyasamhita, see Flood, The Tantric Body, 106-15; 
and Flood, “The Purification of the Body.’ For a similar process in texts of the Saiva 
Siddhanta, see Richard Davis, Ritual in an Oscillating Universe: Worshiping Siva in Me- 
dieval India (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1986), 47-60. See also Goodall 
and Isaacson, “Shared ‘Ritual Syntax,” 7-9. 

On Saiva sakalikarana, see Héléne Brunner, Somasambhupaddhati, Premiére Partie: 
Le rituel quotidien dans la tradition Sivaite de Inde du Sud selon Somasambhu (Pondi- 
cherry: Institut Francais @’ Indologie, 1963), 323-25. For an example of a Buddhist text, 
the Mahdvairocana XIV.1-2 also discusses burning up one’s body to create a new man- 
tra body at the outset of a worship ceremony (trans. Hodge, 301). See also Goodall and 
Isaacson, “Shared ‘Ritual Syntax;” 45-49. 

In this rite, like most Digambara vidhdnas, worshipers transform themselves into in- 
dras and indrdnis, but other vidhdnas require other transformations. The Kalpadru- 
mavidhana, for example, requires worshipers to transform themselves into universal 
emperors, cakravartins. See Kalpdrum Vidhan, 14th ed., ed. Aryika Jaanamati (Hasti- 
napur: Digambar Jain Trilok Sodh Samsthan, 2008), 4. 

For this story and for a description of Svetambara lay worshipers understanding them- 
selves as indras and indrdnis to worship images of the jinas, see Lawrence A. Babb, 
Absent Lord: Ascetics and Kings in a Jain Ritual Culture (Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1996), 79-82. Svetambaras, to my knowledge, do not undertake these sakali- 
karana rites to perform communal pija ceremonies, but they do adopt the appearance 
of gods and goddesses, wearing crowns and orange garments. 

For a description of an earth (here termed prthvi) mandala in a Digambara text, see 
Vidyanusasana 3.34, p. 99; see p. 100 for a depiction of the diagram. 

On the lotus as a common mandala motif, see Bihnemann, “Mandala, Yantra and 
Cakra,” 21-24. 

On om representing the Five Supreme Beings in Jainism, see P. S. Jaini, Jaina Path, 


163-64; and Ellen Gough, “When Sound Becomes an Image: Picturing Om in Jainism,” 
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Material Religion, forthcoming. On the connection of the tirthankaras to hrim, see 
Ellen Gough, “Shades of Enlightenment: A Jain Tantric Diagram and the Colours of 
the Tirthankaras,” International Journal of Jaina Studies (Online) 8, no. 1 (2012): 1-47. 
On these spell goddesses, see Umakant P. Shah, “Iconography of the Sixteen Jaina 
Mahavidyas,” Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art 15 (1947): 114-77. 

For some examples of images of hourglass-shaped protective vajras drawn at the cor- 
ners of Digambara yantras so evil spirits do not enter the ritual space, see Jainendra 
Siddhant Kos, pt. 3, pp. 360, 362, 368. 

On the nine treasures associated with a universal emperor in Jain texts, see Glasenapp, 
Jainism: An Indian Religion of Salvation, 283. 

For an introduction to this text and a partial English translation, see Paul Dundas, “A 
Digambara Jain Description of the Yogic Path to Deliverance,’ in Yoga in Practice, ed. 
David Gordon White (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2012), 143-61. 

This is noted by Dundas, “Digambara Jain Description of the Yogic Path,” 147, who cites 
verse 221 as an example of one of the few times the text references the gunasthdnas. 
A.N. Upadhye, preface to Tattvanusdsana, ed. and trans. Jugalkisor “Yugvir” Mukhtar, 
(Delhi: Virsevamandir Trust Prakasan, 1963), 14. 

See TA, vv. 181-82, in Dundas, “Digambara Jain Description of the Yogic Path,” 156. 
The Hindi commentary on Tattvanusdsana explains the contents of the prthvimandala 
by citing a description of a bhimandala in the ca. sixteenth-century Digambara text 
the Vidyanusdsana. This bhimandala is a four-sided yellow diagram divided at the 
center by vajras and containing the seed syllable ksim at its cardinal points and Jam in 
its corners (TA, 105-6). 

TA, vv. 123-26, in Dundas, “Digambara Jain Description of the Yogic Path,’ 158. What 
Dundas translates as “unification” (sakalikarana) here refers to the practice of nydsa in 
which the Five Supreme Beings are placed on the meditator’s body. 

TA, vv. 183-85, in Dundas, “Digambara Jain Description of the Yogic Path,’ 156. 

TA, wv. 186-87, in Dundas, 156. 

TA, v. 190, in Dundas, 156-57, translation emended. 

Aghorasiva, Kriyakramadyotika, 57, cited in Richard H. Davis, “Becoming Siva, and 
Acting as One, in Saiva Worship,’ in Ritual and Speculation in Early Tantrism: Studies 
in Honor of André Padoux, ed. Teun Goudriaan (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1992), 113. 

Davis, “Becoming a Siva,” 113. 

For another Digambara example of sakalikarana in which the five lines of the paficana- 
maskara are placed on the head, face, heart, navel, and feet, see the eleventh-century 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa 2.3-4. 

Davis, “Becoming a Siva? 114. For the five brahmamantras that become associated with 
the five faces of Siva (Isana, Tatpurusa, Aghora, Vama and Sadyojata) in the Pasupa- 
tasiitra and later tantric Saiva texts, see Taittiriya Aranyaka X.43-47. The five brah- 
mamantras are also often used in ritual in conjunction with five of the six limb mantras 
(angamantra) that correspond to other aspects of Siva: his eye (netra), heart (hrd), 
head (Siras), topknot (sikha), armor (kavaca), and weapon (astra). Davis, Ritual in an 


Oscillating Universe, 48-50, 116. For a Jain linkage of the angamantras (minus netra) 
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and the five lines of the paficanamaskara, see the fourteenth-century Svetambara Ji- 
naprabhastri’s description of sakalikarana in his chapter of the Vidhimargaprapa on 
image consecration. In this sakalikarana, the dcarya should pronounce: “om namo 
arahamtdnam hrdaye, om namo siddhanam Sirasi, om namo ayariyanam sikhayam, om 
namo uvajjhdyanam kavacam, om namo savvasahiinam astram.’ VMP, pp. 97-98, lines 
38, 39, 1. 

TA, v. 192, in Dundas, “Digambara Jain Description of the Yogic Path,” 157. 

For this gradual path to liberation, see TA, vv. 225-29, in Dundas, 159. 

TA, vv. 198-99, 211-12, in Dundas, 158. 

TA, v. 224, in Dundas, 159. 

Bronkhorst, “Remarks on the History of Jaina Meditation, 158. 

Bronkhorst, 157-58. 

Sanderson, “Saivism and the Tantric Traditions? 681. 

Hemacandra’s “Kavydnusdsana quotes Abhinavagupta extensively.’ Qvarnstrém, “Sta- 
bility and Adaptability: A Jain Strategy,” 41. See also Gary A. Tubb, “Hemacandra and 
Sanskrit Poetics, in Open Boundaries: Jain Communities and Culture in Indian History, 
ed. John E. Cort (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1998), 53-66. 
Qvarnstrém, “Stability and Adaptability: A Jain Strategy,’ 41-43. 

Sanderson, “The Saiva Literature,” 62. 

Sanderson, 63. 

An early mention of the fourfold stha classification is found in the Digambara Yogindu’s 
Yogasdra (v. 98), a short work of Apabhraméa verses that is often placed in the sixth 
century, but should probably not be dated earlier than the tenth century. This text does 
not define what it means by the sthas, however, so it says little of the development of 
Jain ideas about meditative practices. On the Yogasdra containing the oldest mention 
of these sthas, see Sudha Jain, Jain evam Baudh Yog: Ek Tulnatmak Adhyayan (Varanasi: 
Parsvanath Vidyapith, 2001), 201. 

Yogasiitra 1.2 defines yoga as the “cessation of the turning of thought” (citta), with citta 
in Samkhya philosophy referring to the combination of mind (manas), ego (ahamkara), 
and intellect (buddhi): yogascittavrttinirodhah. Yogasutra of Patafijali, trans.Barbara 
Stoler Miller as Yoga: Discipline of Freedom: The Yoga Sutra Attributed to Patanjali (New 
York: Bantam, 1998), 29-30. 

See JfiS, vv. 61-62 in Jfidnasdra of Padmasimha, ed. and trans. Kailascandra Sid- 
dhantsastri (Varanasi: Vir-Seva-Mandir-Trust Prakaéan, 1984), 15. 
atthadalakamalamajjhe aruham vedeha paramaviyehim | pattesu taha ya vanna da- 
latare sattabannd ya || ganaharavalayena puno mayaviena dharayalakkamte | jam jam 
icchaha kammam sijjhai ta ta khanaddhena ||. The meaning of dharayalakkamte is not 
clear. For an analysis of these two verses and a discussion of the ganadharavalaya, see 
TA, 105-6. 

For Vasunandin’s outline of the four sthas, see Sra, vv. 456-76. Vasunandin defines 
pindasthadhyana as meditation (on the jina) with the symbols of the eight pratiharya 
and white sunbeams (behind his head), describing the standard depiction of a temple 
icon of a jina (Sra, v. 456), or imagining the jina in different places in one’s body (Sra, 
Vv. 476). 
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On some of these different interpretations, see Muni Sunilasagara’s Hindi commentary 
in Vasunandi-Sravakacara, ed. Bhagcandra Jain “Bhaskar” and Vimalkumar Saumraya 
(1999; repr., Mumbai: Hindi Granth Karyalay, 2006), 489-90; and Mukhtar’s com- 
mentary in TA, 103—4. For an example of how a Svetambara interpreted these different 
“numbered” mantras, see YS 8.38-46, which draws upon JfiA, vv. 1962-78. 
Bhavyamargopadesa Upasakadhyayana, wv. 286-87, in Sravakacar Sangrah, pt. 3, 393. 
See the prasasti of the Sravakacara, where Amitagati claims to be the disciple of Madha- 
vasena, who belonged to the Mathura Sangha (in Sravakacar Sangrah, pt. 1, 420-21). 
Kailash Chandra Jain, Malwa through the Ages (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1972), 
401, 471. 

See also Williams, Jaina Yoga, 240. 

Amitagati also includes a description of what is presumably a siddhacakra—an eight- 
petaled lotus with the enlightened one (arhat) at its center—but this diagram does not 
include the Ring of Disciples (Sra 15.36-37). 

The Sricakra, for example, of the Srividya tradition will most often include a ring of 
ten superhuman powers (siddhi) at its periphery. These ten siddhis include the eight 
classical yogic siddhis (animé, etc.) and the power to obtain pleasures (bhukti) and to 
“actualize all intentions” (sarvakamasiddi). S. K. Ramachandra Rao, Sri-Chakra: Its 
Yantra, Mantra and Tantra (Bangalore: Kalpatharu Research Academy, 1982), 18. 

See Paul Dundas, “Shutting Kumudacandra’s Mouth: Yasascandra’s Mudritakumuda- 
candra as a Source for the Intra-Jain Debate at Anahillapattana in 1125” (lecture, World 
Sanskrit Conference, Vancouver, Canada, July 10, 2018). 

Caityavandanamahabhaasya, v. 217. I thank John Cort for pointing me to this text. For 
more information on different meditations on these states and their relationship to 
iconography—the three states of pindastha, eight pratiharyas of padastha, and the two 
postures of riiparahita—see John E. Cort, “The Jina as King or the Jina as Renouncer: 
Seeing and Ornamenting Temple Images in Jainism” (Mohini Jain Presidential Chair in 
Jain Studies, inaugural lecture series, University of California, Davis, February 1, 2018). 
See also John E. Cort, “Dios como rey 0 asceta,” in La Escultura en los Templos Indios: 
El Arte de la Devocion, ed. John Guy, trans. Carlos Mayor (Barcelona: Fundacién “la 
Caixa,’ 2007), 171-79. 

In the early twentieth century, the Svetambara yati who lived in Varanasi, Balacandrasiri 
(established as dcarya in 1883), in his Hindi commentary (vrtti) on an early modern 
Hindi text on Jainism by the Brahmanical sédhu and scholar Kasthajihva Svami, also 
discussed the four sthas and interpreted padastha in the same way (tirthamkar padvi 
par dhyan). Jain Bindu Vytti in Srikusalacandrasuripattaprasastih, 44. 

Both Muni Jambiavijaya in his Sanskrit edition of the Yogasastra and Qvarnstrém in his 
English translation have noted the many verses Hemacandrasiri lifted directly from 
Subhacandra with little modification. 

Hemacandrastri agrees with the Tattvarthasitra that only those who know the four- 
teen pirvas can undertake sukladhyana (YS 11.2). 

A preliminary discussion of the dhaérands in the Jidndrnava is found in Christo- 
pher Key Chapple, “Tantric Yoga in the Markandeya Purdna of Hinduism and the 


Jnanarnava of Jainism,’ Religions 8, no. 11 (2017): 235-57. 
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Wayne Edward Surdam, “South Indian Saiva Rites of Initiation: The Diksavidhi of 
Aghorasivacarya’s Kriyakramadyotika’ (PhD diss., University of California, Berkeley, 
1984), 94n258. For these meditative practices involving the elements in non-Jain tantric 
texts, see Dominic Goodall and Marion Rastelli, eds. Tantrikabhidhanako§a III, s.v. 
dharana; and Goodall and Isaacson, “Ritual Syntax,” 7-9. 

For a good overview of dhdrand in tantric texts, see Mallinson and Singleton, Roots of 
Yoga, 496-7n7-8. 

Subhacandra (JiiA, v. 1879) terms this meditation tattvaripavati dharana, and Hema- 
candrasuri (YS 7.9) terms it tattvabhi dharana and describes how the pure-minded 
meditator should imagine themselves as an omniscient soul (“sarvajnakalpam atmanam 
suddhabuddhih smaret” YS 7.23). 

For another example of an author using the term “ripavarjita” in place of riipatita, see 
the Digambara Bhaskaranandi’s Dhydnastavah, v. 24 (early twelfth century). 
Compare YS 7.9 and JA, vv. 1878-79. 

Davis, “Becoming Siva? 112. 

YS, 7.16, trans. Qvarnstrém as The Yogasastra of Hemacandra: A Twelfth Century Hand- 
book, 147-48 (brackets in the original). 

See YS, 8.74-75, and JA, 2020-23. 

YS 8.64—65, trans. Qvarnstrém as The Yogasastra of Hemacandra: A Twelfth Century 
Handbook, 160-61, translation emended (brackets in the original). 

Jambtvijaya, Yogasastra, 3:1119. See also Qvarnstrém, Yogasastra, 161. 

To my knowledge, the only other Svetambara text on lay conduct to mention the 
apraticakra-mantra diagram is mentioned by Muni Jambivijaya in SMKS, 300. He 
notes that the diagram is also outlined in the Mantradvatrimsikakalpa, a Sanskrit text 
of unknown provenance that has been attributed to Bhadraguptacarya, who may have 
lived in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. Paul Dundas, “Tantra without “Tantrism’: 
The Quotidian Jain Mantra according to Somasena Bhattaraka” (lecture handout, Jaina 
Studies Workshop on Jaina Tantra, School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London, 2015). See also Mantradvatrimsikakalpa, vv. 12-13. 

Some Svetambara texts composed after Hemacandrasuri that describe the sthas in- 
clude the Dhyanavicdra (unknown author, ca. fifteenth to sixteenth centuries), the 
Dhydnadipika of Sakalacandraganin (seventeenth century) and the Dhydnadipika of 
Devacandra in (1766 Vikram Samvat). Upadhyaya Vinayasagara has interestingly noted 
that the latter two texts are also based on Subhacandra’s Jfidnarnava. Vinayasagara, 
“Upadhyay Sakalcandrakani [sic] Racit Dhyanadipika (Samskrt) Sangrah Granth hai,” 
Anusandhan 47 (March 2009): 76-80. While modern Svetambaras uphold these cate- 
gories of meditation, they do not worship most of the yantras Hemacandrasiuri outlines 
in his Yogasastra. The Yogasastra’s chapters on meditation read more like a Digambara 
than Svetambara text. 

See, for example, from the early modern period: Purusarthanusdasanagata Sravakacara 
5.36-66, in Sravakacar Sangrah, pt. 3, 518; and Updsakddhyayana, vv. 286-87, in Sra- 
vakacar Sangrah, pt. 3, 393. See also the nineteenth-century Pandit Daulatram’s Kri- 
yakosa, vv. 48-65, in Sravakacar Sangrah, pt. 5, 353-54. 


See, for example, Pratapkumar Toliya (whose august title I was tempted to use for 
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this chapter), Meditation & Jainism: A Very Important, Deeply Studied & Condensed 
Research Paper (Bangalore: Vardhaman Bharati International, 1986); and Sadhvi Pri- 
yadargana, Jain Sadhna Paddhati mem Dhyanyog (Ahmednagar: Sri Ratna Jain Pus- 
takalay, 1986). 

104 Yoginihrdayatantra, vv. 42-43. This text uses the term “kanda’” in place of “pinda. Fora 
discussion, see André Padoux and Roger-Orphé Jeanty, trans., The Heart of the Yogini: 
The Yoginihrdaya, a Sanskrit Tantric Treatise (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 40. 

105 Qvarnstrom, “Stability and Adaptability: A Jain Strategy,” 40-41. 

106 For an examination of the 162 yantras collected at the Digambara Neminatha temple 
in Amer, Rajasthan, see Kastircandra “Suman” Jain, Amer ke Digambar Jain Mandir 
Samvalaji Neminath ke Yantralekh (Digambar Jain Atigay Ksetra Sri Mahavirji, Rajas- 
than: Jain Vidya Samsthan, 2012). 

107 I have shown the historical relationship between Svetambara and Digambara versions 
of the siddhacakra in Gough, “Wheel of the Liberated” The contents of this Svetam- 
bara siddhacakra are first outlined in a fourteenth-century Prakrit narrative tale by 
Ratnagekharasuri, the Sirivalacariya. The labdhipada of the Svetambara siddhacakra 
contains the exact same forty-eight praises of the ganadharavalaya, slightly rearranged. 

108 For some images of these impermanent diagrams, see Cort, “Contemporary Jain 
Mandala Rituals”; and Gough, “Jain Mandalas and Yantras” 

109 Wedemeyer, Making Sense of Tantric Buddhism, 9, quoting the Oxford English Dictio- 
nary’s definition of “esoteric.” 

110 For some examples of this literature, see J. Jain and Fischer, Jaina Iconography, pt. 2, 1- 
12. In their study of Jain ritual objects, these scholars place yantras in a category called 
“objects of meditation” (dhyeya). Richard Cohen, following Jain and Fischer, similarly 
focuses on these diagrams as objects of meditation, claiming that “the raison d’étre of 
the yantra is to inspire the meditator, focus attention and provide mantras and other 
texts to be recited.” Cohen, “The Art of Jain Meditation,” 127. 

111 Robert H. Sharf, “Visualization and Mandala in Shingon Buddhism,” in Living Images: 
Japanese Buddhist Icons in Context, ed. Sharf and Elizabeth Horton Sharf (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 2001), 151-97. 

112 Cort, “Contemporary Jain Mandala Rituals,” 141. 

113 Itis also important to note that some Jain monks themselves call these practices tantric. 
In an introduction to a Siddhacakra Mahapijana manual, the contemporary Svetam- 
bara monk Acarya Pradyumnasiri explains in Gujarati that worship of the siddhacakra 
is a puja that is filled with pure (sattvika) mantras and tantric spells (tamtravidya). Sri 
Siddhcakra Mahapijan Vidhi, ed. Pradyumnasiri (Ahmedabad: Sri Arunoday Foun- 
dation, 2000), 8. 

114 Acarya Indrasenasiri, ed., Andnupirvi (n.p., 1997), 9. 

115 Johannes Bronkhorst has called it “a plain absurdity” that all four types of dhyana, 
including mournful and cruel, which “cannot possibly be considered forms of asceti- 
cism,’ have been classified as types of internal tapas in the Bhagavatisitra and Aupapa- 
tikasitra (the Tattvarthasutra agrees with these earlier texts) (Bronkhorst, Two Tradi- 
tions of Meditation, 16). While these schemes can seem artificial, taking them seriously 
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Babb, Absent Lord, 23. 

Inscriptions from Mathura from the early centuries cE to the medieval period record 
laypeople’s donations for the establishment of images in temples and monasteries at the 
urging of mendicants. See, for example, Quintanilla, History of Early Stone Sculpture, 
appendix I]; John E. Cort, “Doing It for Others: Merit Transfer and Karma Mobility in 
Jainism,” in Jainism and Early Buddhism: Essays in Honor of Padmanabh S. Jaini, ed. 
Olle Qvarnstrém (Freemont, CA: Asian Humanities Press, 2003), 133-34; and Cort, 
“Bhakti in the Early Jain Tradition,” 69. 

For a description of how vdsaksepa is made, see James Burgess, “Papers on Shatrunjaya 
and the Jainas,’ Indian Antiquary 7, no. 13 (1884): 191. 

Cort, Jains in the World, 115. Cort (114-15) explains that some image-worshiping 
Svetambara monks have formalized this lay-mendicant exchange of vasaksepa in Gu- 
jarati handbooks, calling it gurupija, or worship of the guru. In this rite, the layperson 
will sprinkle vasaksepa on the right big toe of a monk, place some money for the monk 
on a metal plate, and then bow before the monk, hands in prandma, or a gesture of 
prayer. The guru will then reciprocate the gesture by sprinkling his powder on the 
crown of the layperson’s head. In my experiences witnessing gurupijd, laypeople did 
not sprinkle vdsaksepa on the toe of the monk, but they did offer money to a plate in 
exchange for a sprinkling of vasaksepa. For another image and discussion of gurupuja, 
see Babb, Absent Lord, 61-62. 

Jayantakrishna Harikrishna Dave, introduction to Mantrardjarahasya of Simhati- 
lakasiri, ed. Acarya Jinavijaya as Mantraraja Rahasyam of Sri Simhatilakasuri, (Bom- 
bay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1980), 6. For some medieval demands that the siirimantra 
be kept secret, see Dundas, “Becoming Gautama,’ 49n34. 

Nagendra, Mahopdadhyday Vinaysagar: Jivan, Sahitya aur Vicar (Jaipur: Prakrt Bharati 
Academy, 1999), 45. 

Acarya Nandighosasiri, Labdhi: Ek Vaijnanik Vislesan (Labdhi: A Scientific Analysis) 
(Ahmedabad: Research Institute of Scientific Secrets from Indian Oriental Scriptures, 
2017). 

Fliigel, “Demographic Trends,’ 373n67. 

For an introduction to yatis and the nineteenth-century samvegi sadhu reformers, see 
Cort, Jains in the World, 44-46. 

Muni Silacandravijaya, Sasan Samrat (Ahmedabad: Tapagacchiya Sethéri Jindas 
Dharmdas Dharmik Trust, Kadambgiri Vati, 1973), 90. 

Dundas, History, Scripture, and Controversy, 26-27; Dundas, “The Monk Jinapati Sari” 
For an excellent discussion of a siirimantrapata housed at the Royal Asiatic Society that 
dates to 1499, see Nalini Balbir, “Sari-mantra-pata,’ Jainpedia, n.d., http://www.jainpedia 
.org/themes/principles/sacred-writings/highlights-of-jainpedia/suri-mantra-pata 
/index.html. Another s#rimantrapata dated to the fifteenth century has been published 
in Philip S. Rawson, Tantra: Hayward Gallery, London, 30 September-14 November 1971 
(London: Arts Council of Great Britain, 1971), 106, fig. 494, but has been misidentified 
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as “Yantra ‘Om Kliri” in Circles.” It can be found online at https://www.pinterest.com 
/pin/506795764309274293 /¢nic_vl=lawEnTeuAVh8SvcR8MExNs9uHuHUJdfpKvY 
xqAaXBYwgqknSFabUL458qX8ueDzXCd%2E, accessed April 14, 2020. Several early 
modern sirimantrapatas are published in Ambalal Premcand Sah, ed., Sristiriman- 
trakalpasandoha (Ahmedabad: Sarabhai Manilal Nawab, 1948). For a siirimantrapata 
dated to 1650-1700, see Pal, The Peaceful Liberators, 228-29. For one dated to the fif- 
teenth century (but should probably be dated a century later) and one to the nineteenth 
century, see Shridhar Andhare and Pandit Laxmanbhai Bhojak, Jain Vastrapatas: Jain 
Paintings on Cloth (Ahmedabad: Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Institute of Indology, 2015), 58-59. 
Another siirimantrapata dated to the eighteenth century has been published on pp. 66- 
67 of Jain Vastrapatas, though it has been misidentified as a siddhacakra. 
Srikusalacandrasiripattaprasastih, p. 6, v. 40. 

SMKS, 267, cited in Dundas, “Becoming Gautama,’ 49n32; Dundas, afterword to His- 
tory, Scripture, and Controversy. 

Fliigel, “Demographic Trends, table 12.1, 322-23. 

Babulal “Ujjval” Jain, comp., Samagra Jain Caturmas Stici (Mumbai: Gajendra Sandes 
Karyalay, 2019), 158. 

Muni Suyasavijaya, pers. comm., Mumbai, September 2013. 

Fliigel, “The Invention of Jainism,” 1-2. 

Srisubodhasamacari [sic] (Bombay: Sheth Devchand Lalabhai Jain Pustakoddhar 
Fund, 1924). For a discussion of a thirteenth-century sdmdcdri text by Tilakacarya, see 
Saumyaguna, Jain Muni ke Vratdropan, 113-14. 

On the formulas recited to advance to these different ranks, see BYV, 195-97. 
Some sources list the vacaka and upddhyaya as different ranks with different vard- 
hamdnavidyas. In conversations in 2016 and 2019, Nandighosastri confirmed to me 
that, technically, pannydsa is not a rank (pada) but instead should be understood as an 
advanced ganin. The Brhad Yog Vidhi does, however, name pannydsa as a pada. 

See esp. Walther Schubring, Mahdvira’s Words, trans. Willem Bollée and Jayandra Soni 
(Ahmedabad: L. D. Institute, 2004). 

P. S. Jaini, Jaina Path, 52. 

On the history of this list, see the essays “The ‘Canons’ of ‘Scripture’: Text, Ritual and 
Symbol” and “The Jain Scriptures and the History of Jainism: The Study of ‘Scripture’ 
as a Category in Comparative Religion” in Folkert, Scripture and Community, 53-81; 
85-112; and Cort, “Svetambar Murtipijak Jain Scripture? 171-94. 

For an excellent overview of scholarly accounts of the dating and events of the Jain 
councils, see Royce Wiles, “The Dating of the Jaina Councils: Do Scholarly Presenta- 
tions Reflect the Traditional Sources?” in Studies in Jaina History and Culture: Disputes 
and Dialogues, ed. Peter Fliigel (London: Routledge, 2006), 61-85. 

For a good overview of some lists of Svetambara dgamas and Digambara classifications 
of scripture, see Dundas, The Jains, 76-81. 

Folkert suggests the use of “Canon I” for texts familiar to Jains through regular (usually 
ritual) contact, and “Canon II” for “normative texts that are more independently and 
distinctively present with a tradition” (Folkert, Scripture and Community, 69). Cort, 
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renames Folkert’s typologies “Canon-near” and “Canon-far” (Cort, “Svetambar Mar- 
tiptjak Jain Scripture,” 175). I do not think these categories work for Jainism, however, 
because texts become important only through ritual. The dgamas, for example, have 
been codified into lists not because of their intrinsic value, but because they are used 
in the yogavidhi, or at least are listed in texts on the yogavidhi. 

John E. Cort, “The Intellectual Formation of a Jain Monk,’ Journal of Indian Philosophy 
29 (2001): 329. 

For an excellent examination of some of the various lists of prakirnaka texts, from 
the list in the Nandisitra, which lists 84,000, to texts from the twentieth century, see 
Kapadia, History of the Canonical Literature of the Jainas, 44-48. For different col- 
lections of prakirnakas in manuscripts, see Nalini Balbir, “Functions of Multiple-Text 
Manuscripts in India: The Jain Case,’ in The Emergence of Multiple-Text Manuscripts, 
ed. Alessandro Bausi, Michael Friedrich, and Marilena Maniaci (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2019), 15-17. See also chap. 3, ng, for the fourteen prakirnakas listed in Jinaprabhastri’s 
Vidhimargaprapd. Kapadia notes that “at least since the time of Bhavaprabha Suri [of the 
Purnima Gaccha in the early eighteenth century,] the number of [prakirnakas] is fixed 
as ten... [but] there is no uniformity as to which works are to be looked up” (Kapadia, 
History of the Canonical Literature, 45). This does not seem to be entirely true, how- 
ever, since manuscripts after the early nineteenth century continue to contain collec- 
tions of more than ten prakirnakas (Balbir, “Functions of Multiple-Text Manuscripts,” 
17). According to the twentieth-century Parnacandrasagarasiri, there are nineteen 
prakirnakas: Aturapratyakhyana, Mahapratyakhyana, Devendrastava, Tandulavaita- 
lika, Samstaraka, Bhaktaparijna, Aradhanapataka, Ganividya, Angavidya, Catuhsarana, 
Dvipasdgaraprajnapti, Jyotisakarandaka, Maranasamadhi, Tirthodgali, Siddhaprabhrta, 
Narakavibhakti, Candravedhyaka, Paficakalpa, and Jitakalpa (BYV, 192). The last two 
texts are placed in the Chedasitra category in English-language lists of dgamas. For com- 
parison, another twentieth-century Tapa Gaccha monk, Ganin Nityananda of the Vijaya 
Sakha in Premasuri’s lineage, names the exact same ten prakirnakas that are listed in 
English-language scholarship. Sri Pravrajya-Yogadi Vidhi Sangrah, ed. Gani Nityananda 
(Dabhoi, Vadodara: Arya Sri Jambasvami Jain Muktabhai Agam Mandir, 1975), 159. 
See Deo, Jaina Monastic Jurisprudence, 25-26. 

Brevard S. Childs, The New Testament as Canon: An Introduction (Philadelphia: For- 
tress Press, 1984), 6. 

On this ritual (called nandikriya, nandividhi, or nandi) for the beginning of study (Guj. 
yog praves), see BYV, 26-27. For the instructions on the construction of the model of 
the Jina’s Preaching Assembly, see BYV, 1-2. 

For a chart on the number of days, fasts, and performances of kayotsarga required 
for the study of each dgama, see BYV, 168-92. While this text prescribes the formal- 
ized study of agamas after the Bhagavatisittra, in practice these texts are not required 
reading. Monks do not undertake nandikriyd to study these texts, and they read them 
according to their own desire. 

The equivalencies with male mendicant ranks were provided by Pravartini Kalanidhi, 
pers. comm., Mumbai, October 2019. 


Acarya Nandighosasiri, pers. comm., Mumbai, July 2019. Multiple mendicants of the 
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Tapa Gaccha confirmed to me that nuns used to read the prakirnakas as well (see BYV, 
192), but this is no longer practiced. 

This appears to be an innovation by Acarya Yugabhisanasiri. Another disciple in 
Ramacandrasuri’s samudaya in the Tapa Gaccha (Vijaya Sakha), Sadhvi Jinaprajfia, 
disciple of Acarya Kirtiyasasiri, confirmed to me that female mendicants only read 
the first four texts of the yogavidhi and do not receive the vardhamanavidya. Sadhvi 
Jinaprajfia, pers. comm., Mumbai, July 2019. 

Kalanidhi, pers. comm. 

Acarya Yugabhisanasiri confirmed that his siérimantrapata was painted by an artist in 
Mumbai named Dharmindar who is not Jain but is a follower of Osho. Yugabhtsana- 
stri, pers. comm., Mumbai, September 2019. 

Two expanded versions of the siirimantra, which depict all the subsidiary deities—the 
four jayddevis, the nine treasures (navanidhi), the eight guardians of the directions 
(dikpala), the sixteen spell goddesses (vidyddevi), the sixty-four indras and indranis, 
and the yaksa and yaksi of each of the twenty-four tirthankaras—are published in 
Andhare and Bhojak, Jain Vastrapatas, 62-63, 66-67 (the latter being misidentified as 
a siddhacakra). 

Vinaysagara’s guru is also called Jinamanisagara. Nagendra, Mahopddhyay 
Vinaysagar, 45. 

See chap. 3, n112. See also a manual from the Aficala Gaccha in which the vard- 
hamanavidyé for the vacandcarya (vacaka) does not include part of the rddhi-mangala, 
and the version of the spell for the upadhydya includes the beginning of the rddhi- 
mangala: four praises to jinas with clairvoyance (namo ohijindnam, etc.) (VVK, pp. 72- 
73). Merutungastri’s Siérimukhyamantrakalpa, however, includes a different vard- 
hamdanavidya for an upddhydya, pravartaka, sthavira, ganavacchedaka, and pandita, 
but only the sthavira’s viyda contains part of the rddhi-mangala (Vardhamana Vidya 
Kalpah, 66-71). For representations of the different cloth diagrams that should be made 
for monks of different ranks according to Simhatilakastri’s thirteenth-century Vard- 
hamanavidyakalpa, see VVK, 14-17. 

In a modern Gujarati booklet from the Tapa Gaccha that includes different versions of 
the vardhamdnavidya, the vidya for the upadhyaya begins with the paricanamaskara 
and part of the rddhi-mangala: the four praises to jinas with clairvoyance (namo ohi- 
jinanam, etc.). The vidya for the sthavira contains ten more lines of the rddhi-mangala. 
This text also includes an expanded spell, a brhadvardhamanavidya, that includes even 
more lines of the rddhi-mangala. Muni Divyaratnavijaya, ed., Maro Svadhydy (n.p: n.p, 
n.d), 39-42. 

Williams, Jaina Yoga, 203-4, translation emended. On this formula, see Paul Dundas, 
“Textual Authority in Ritual Procedure: The Svetambara Jain Controversy Concerning 
Iryapathikipratikramana, Journal of Indian Philosophy 39 (2011): 327-50. 

For a transcription, translation, and discussion of the Vajrapanjarastotra, see Balbir, 
“The Jain Tradition on Protection,’ 283-85. 

For the vajrapafijarastotra with illustrations of the movements, see Sri Sirimantra 
Mahdapijan evam Vardhaman Vidya Mahapiujan, ed. Gani Somasundaravijaya (n.p., 


2007-8), 8-9. 
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Compare the steps of the daily worship of a higher-level Jain monk with the steps of 
the daily worship practices of an initiate in the Vaisnava Paficaratra outlined in Rastelli, 
“The Religious Practice of the ‘Sadhaka;” 323-29, and those of an initiate in the Saiva 
Kulamarga outlined in Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan, Hindu Tantrism, 139-57. 

For the placement of mantras first on one’s fingers and then on key parts of the body 
in the Jayakhyasamhita to transform the practitioner into Visnu, see Flood, The Tantric 
Body, 114-15; and Rastelli, “The Religious Practice of the ‘Sadhaka;” 323-324. For a 
Saiva equivalent, see Davis, Ritual in an Oscillating Universe, 47-51. 

On these four mudrdas, see Brunner, Somasambhupaddhati, Premiére Partie, 188-89 
and plate I. For another image of these mudrds, see Sanjukta Gupta, “The Worship of 
Kali according to the Todala Tantra; in Tantra in Practice, ed. David Gordon White 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2000), 477. 

Mrgendragama, Kriyapada 3.12-14, trans. Judit Térzs6k, “The Search in Saiva Scrip- 
tures for Meaning in Tantric Ritual” in Mélanges tantriques a la mémoire d’Héléne 
Brunner | Tantric Studies in Memory of Héléne Brunner, ed. Dominic Goodall and 
André Padoux (Pondicherry: Ecole Frangaise d’ Extréme Orient, 2007), 462. 

For the use of the dhenumudra in symbolically transforming water into amrta, see 
Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan, Hindu Tantrism, 131, 135. For the use of the dhenu and 
avagunthanamudras in the Todalatantra and accompanying photos of these mudras, 
see Gupta, “The Worship of Kali,” 477, 487. 

Brunner, Oberhammer, and Padoux, eds., TantrikabhidhdnakoSa I, s.v. astramudra. 
For a photograph of this mudra, see Somasambhupaddhaiti, vol. 1, appendix I, image 27. 
Even though the Vidhimdargaprapa prescribes that pravartinis receive the vard- 
hamanavidya (see chap. 3, n53), this is not common today, and Acarya Yugabhisanasiri 
seems to have be innovative in imparting the spell to Pravartini Kalanidhi. 

Nuns and lower-level monks also sometimes consecrate their own vdsaksepa through 
the use of the paricanamaskara or by sprinkling it on metal yantras of boon-giving 
deities like Padmavati. Nandighosasiri, pers. comm., July 5, 2019. 

For two examples, see Pal, The Peaceful Liberators, 228-29; and Balbir, “Stri-mantra- 
pata,” http://www.jainpedia.org/themes/principles/sacred-writings/highlights-of 
-jainpedia/suri-mantra-pata/contentpage/1.html. 

The eyes that are often painted atop Svetambara ritual diagrams and auspicious images 
such as pots are reminiscent of the eyes painted on the Buddhist stupas of Nepal. See 
Micah Issitt and Carlyn Main, Hidden Religion: The Greatest Mysteries and Symbols of 
the World’s Religious Beliefs (Santa Barbara, CA: ABC-CLIO, 2014), 188-89. 

On the navanidhi, see Helmuth von. Glasenapp, Jainism, 283-85. 

Interviews with monks from the Tapa, Kharatara, and Aficala gacchas confirmed that 
today, all modern Svetambaras accept that the sdrimantra contains five different com- 
ponents. This does not seem to have always been the case, as the Mantrarajarahasya 
contains versions of the sérimantra that contain a variety of sections, from one to six 
(see chapter 3). 

The best study of the cult of Gautama is Mahopadhyaya Vinayasagara, Gautam Rds: Ek 
Parisilan (Jaipur: Prakrt Bharati Academy, 1987). 
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Texts consistently claim that Tribhuvanasvamini has a thousand arms, though she is 
depicted with various numbers of arms. For descriptions of Tribhuvanasvamini, see 
Dundas, “Becoming Gautama, 50n47, which references Mantradvatrimsikakalpa 1.19 
and 4.32; and SMKS, 204, where she is said to have been a laywoman in Bahubali’s time. 
For a story of Hemacandra’s propitiation of Tribhuvanasvamini, see Sanderson, “Saiva 
Age; 248. 

See Acarya Somacandrasuri, Srisirimantrapancaprasthana Prarambhavidhi, Nitya 
Aradhandavidhi, 21 Divasiya Aradhanavidhi & Paricaprasthanapirnahutipajavidhi (Su- 
rat: Sri Rander Road Jain Sangh, 2013). 

This temple is established at the base of the Satrufjaya hill, in front of the Samosaran 
Mandir. 

The order of deities Somacandrastri follows, where Laksmi presides over the third 
section of the mantra and Ganipitaka presides over the fourth section, agrees with Sim- 
hatilakastri’s Mantrarajarahasya. In the manuals by Rajasekharasiri, Jinabhadrastri, 
and Merutungastri, Ganipitaka presides over the third section, and Laksmi the fourth. 
In addition, since Rajasekharastiri does not outline the worship of the ten guardians 
of the directions and the nine planets, Somacandrastri also supplements his text with 
the descriptions of the worship of these deities in the texts by Jinabhadrasiri and Mer- 
utungasuri. NAV, 15-16. 

Somacandrasuri interestingly compares the sixty steps of modern worship of the pata 
to the steps required for the worship of the siirimantrapata in the premodern Sanskrit 
manuals collected in the SMKS, providing citations from the SMKS for nearly every 
step of the daily ritual and noting which steps are not found in premodern manuals 
(NAV, 41-56). 

For examples of handwritten vidyds imparted to disciples, see the first few pages 
of VVK. 

For the details of the showing of these mudras, see NAV, 53-54, citing SMKS, 120, 
127, 147. 

These directions are taken from the medieval manuals of the SMKS. Nandighosasiri 
confirmed to me that he does not visualize colors or show mudras while performing 
the rites, though other dcdryas might. 

On the kalpendra gods, see TS 4.17-20. For Svetambaras, since there are only two chiefs 
for the last four heavens, there are twelve heavens and ten chiefs. Tattvarthasitra, trans. 
Tatia, That Which Is, 106. 

On the laukantika gods, see TS 4.25. 

Muni Kuéalakirtivijaya, comp., Jinsasan Adhisthayak Samput, pt. 1 (Ahmedabad: 
Gitarth Ganga, 2018), 20. 

On the unstitched, clean clothes that laymen and -women wear only for piija—usually 
a dhoti and a cotton wrap for men and a sari for women—see Cort, Jains in the World, 
89, 98, 221N22. 

The eight auspicious symbols in Svetambara Jainism are the svastika, srivatsa, nandya- 
varta, powder box (vardhamanaka), throne (bhadrasana), full water jug (kalasa), pair 


of fish (matsyayugma), and mirror (darpana). 
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For a photo of a nandyavarta, see Cort, Jains in the World, 77. 

See also MRR, v. 223. On substances and their modifications, see Soni, “Dravya, Guna 
and Paryaya.” 

Somasundaravijaya outlines the different types of havanas for mirtipijaka Svetam- 
baras and the required kundas for these ceremonies. For the three-day ceremony for 
prosperity (paustikavidhana), an eight-cornered firepit of three levels should be con- 
structed. For the worship of the nandydvarta diagram, a six-cornered kunda should 
be constructed. For the male boon-giving deities Manibhadra, Ghantakarna, Nako- 
dabhairava, and Bhomiyaji, a square kunda should be established. For goddesses like 
Padmavati, Cakresvari, Ambika, Paficaguli, and Jvalamilini, a triangle-shaped kunda 
should be constructed. Sri Suirimantra Mahapiajan, 8. 

For an objection to fire sacrifice, see Sitrakrtanga, 1.7.6-7, trans. Jacobi, SBE, 45:293: 
“He who lights a fire, kills living beings; he who extinguishes it, kills the fire. Therefore 
a wise man who well considers the Law should light no fire. Earth contains life, and 
water contains life; jumping (or flying) insects fall in (the fire); dirt-born vermin (and 
beings) living in the wood: all these beings are burned by lighting a fire” 

Sri Surimantra Mahapijan, 71-78. 

Charles D. Orzech, “Ritual Subjects: Homa in Chinese Translations and Manuals from 
the Sixth through Eighth Centuries, in Homa Variations: The Study of Ritual Change 
across the Longue Durée, ed. Richard K. Payne and Michael Witzel (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2016), 271. 

Several recent essays on homa in tantric traditions are found in Payne and Witzel, 
Homa Variations. 

Sri Surimantra Mahapijan, 73. 

Kalpasitra 5.123, trans. Jacobi, SBE, 22:264-65. 

Kalpasitra 5.127, trans. Jacobi, SBE, 22:265-66. 

Kalpasitra 5.128, trans. Jacobi, SBE, 22:266. 

For the Svetambara lay celebration of Divali, see James Laidlaw, Riches and Renuncia- 
tion: Religion, Economy, and Society among the Jains (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 
part V; and Cort, Jains in the World, 164-75. 

Jeffrey Hopkins, drawing upon the distinction between sitra and tantra by the 
fourteenth-century founder of the Geluk school of Tibetan Buddhism Tsong-kha-pa, 
explains that “visualizing oneself as a deity and identification with that deity comprise 
the central distinguishing feature of tantric meditation.” Hopkins contrasts tantric deity 
yoga with earlier non-tantric Buddhist forms of meditation by noting that early forms 
do not encourage visualization of one’s physical body as a buddha, but instead en- 
courage practitioners to identify an enlightened mind of a buddha within themselves. 
Hopkins, “The Ultimate Deity in Action Tantra and Jung’s Warning against Identifying 
with the Deity,’ Buddhist-Christian Studies 5 (1985): 160. 

Tsong-kha-pa, H.H. the Dalai Lama, and Jeffrey Hopkins, Tantra in Tibet: The Great 
Exposition of Secret Mantra, Vol. 1 (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1987), 21. 
Tsong-kha-pa, H.H. the Dalai Lama, and Jeffrey Hopkins, Deity Yoga (Ithaca, NY: Snow 
Lion Publications, 1987), 103-38. 
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For a distinction between nydsa-based sakalikarana rites and identification with the 
deity through “a series of transformations,’ see Goodall and Isaacson, “Shared ‘Ritual 
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Syntax;” 45-49. To see how these two types of divinization are intimately linked, one 
can look at the description of daily rites in chapter 2 of the Saiva Svacchandatantra, 
which first outlines the nydsa-based preliminary rites of purification and deification of 
the body required for worship, and then prescribes the divinized worshiper to under- 
take an elaborate visualization to “[meditate] upon Bhairava as one’s own self” Simone 
McCarter, “The Body Divine: Tantric Saivite Ritual Practices in the Svacchandatantra 
and Its Commentary,’ Religions 5 (2014): 739-42, 744-45. 

Geoffrey Samuel, The Origins of Yoga and Tantra: Indic Religions to the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 268. 

One manual ensures that the practitioner who fasts and recites the mahdmantra of 
twenty-eight lines listing Gautama’s powers will first become an dcaérya and then even- 
tually achieve liberation. The mantra contains a variant of the rddhi-mangala. Lab- 
dhinidhan Sri Gautam Svami, ed. Muni Harsabodhivijaya (Mumbai: Sri Andheri Jain 
Sangh, n.d.), n.p. 

Sanderson, “The Saiva Age; 129n301. 

Vinasikhatantra, ed. and trans. Teun Goudriaan as Vinasikha Tantra: A Saiva Tantra of 
the Left Current (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1985), 48. 

On the wide-ranging Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain texts, images, and inscriptions where 
the sisters of Tumburu can be found, see Teun Goudriaan’s introduction to the 
Vinasikha Tantra, 1-62. 

Goudriaan, “Tumburu and His Sisters,” Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde Siidasiens 17 
(1973): 76-77. 

Alexis Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism in the Study of Saivism, the Pafi- 
caratra and the Buddhist Yoginitantras,’ in Les Sources et le temps/Sources and Time: A 
Colloquium, Pondicherry 11-12 January 1997, ed. Nicolas Grimal (Pondicherry, Institut 
Francais de Pondichéry, 2001), 8n5. 

Elizabeth ten Grotenhuis, Japanese Mandalas: Representations of Sacred Geography 
(Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press, 1999). 

Ohira assigns this text to the early fifth canonical stage, or the second half of the fourth 
century CE. Ohira, A Study of the Bhagavatisitra, 98. 

For a discussion of this section of the Jivajivabhigamasitra, see Cort, Framing the Jina, 93. 
U. P. Shah, Studies in Jaina Art, 87, translation emended. 

Schubring, Mahavira’s Words, 1. 


100 Arthasastra of Kautilya, trans. Olivelle as King, Governance, and Law in Ancient In- 
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dia, 106. 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, trans. Olivelle as King, Governance, and Law in Ancient In- 
dia, 106. 
In Gough, “Shades of Enlightenment,” 6, 24-27, I also suggest that the sections of 
the Sthandngasiitra and the Avasyakaniryukti that discuss the coloring of the tirthn- 
karas may have been influenced by the medieval development of the rsimandala ritual 
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John E. Cort, “Art, Religion, and Material Culture: Some Reflections on Method,” Jour- 
nal of the American Academy of Religion, 64, 3 (1996): 615. 
S. Mehta, Maximum City, 517. 


CONCLUSION 


A Jain layman in Delhi interestingly told me that he skips the recitation of this section 
of the prayer because he does not believe in superhuman powers. I cannot say how 
common this practice is. 

For this portion of the Digambara pratikramana, which the text says should only be 
recited by an dcdrya, see Acarya Candrasagara, ed., Yatikartavya Prabodh Sangrah 
(Madhya Pradesh: Sri Bundelkhand Syadvad Parisad, 1997), 126-27. Modern Digam- 
baras recite four types of pratikramana: the ones (1) performed every morning and 
night, (2) performed every half-month (pdksika), (3) performed every four months 
(caturmasika), and (4) performed yearly (varsika). The rddhi-mangala is only part of 
the paksika. Aryika Akampamati, pers. comm., Nagpur, July 2016. 

For a performance of an abhiseka in which the Digambara nun Paurnamati Mata, a 
disciple of Acarya Vidyasagara, recites the brhadsantimantra, see “Jain Shanti dhara 
voice by Shri Purnmati mataji Shishya Acharya shri Vidhya Sagarji Maharaj,” https:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=Ih6_K5fnGI0. 

See ritual manual Caumsath Rddhi Vidhan, ed. Aryika Jianamati (Hastinapur: Digam- 
bar Jain Trilok Sodh Samsthan, 2010). Madhu Khanna has also published a version of 
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252nn101-2, 260N100, 270n4 

Aradhanapataka, 264n28 

arham (mantra for an omniscient being), 101- 
2, 112, 123, 200 

arhat (omniscient being, enlightened soul), 22, 
96, 120, 123-24, 127-29, 133-34, 143, 182, 
203, 238n85 

ArthaSastra, 193 

Arunavijaya, Pannyasa, 73f 

Asadhara, Pandita, 92, 126, 243n6, 249n75, 
250n88, 254n9, 255n31 

asceticism, 3-16, 114-15, 224nn45- 46, 225n51, 
228n72, 233n37, 261n115; initiation tradi- 
tions, 67-68, 84, 97, 97t; Jain ritual syntax, 
201, 213-14; modern, 144-45, 148-49 

asivopasamani (Spell That Pacifies Dangerous 
Things), 206-7 

ASgokacandrasuri, Acarya, 175 

Aéokan rock edicts, 32 

Asokasagarasiiri, 49-51 

Astadhyayi (Panini), 152 

Astahnikaparva (Festival of Eight Days), 


111-15, 112f 
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astramudra (weapon gesture), 166f, 167-69 

astrology, 31, 235n63 

Atharvaveda, 228n73 

Atikita, 61-62 

Atimarga (ascetic Saiva sects), 9-14, 63, 221n18, 
222n19, 222nn24-25, 228n72 

atisayas (fourteen miraculous signs), 94, 
250n83 

Atmaramaji (Vijayanandasiri), 149 

Aturapratyakhyana, 264n28 

Aupapatikasitra, 25, 117, 154t, 25421, 261N115 

auspicious pots (kumbha), 182 

avadhi (clairvoyance), 5, 26, 213, 232027, 
234n43, 23782 

avagunthanamudra (hiding gesture), 165, 166f, 
168-69, 266n49 

Avalon, Arthur. See Woodroffe, John 

dvasyaka (six essential duties of a mendicant), 
33, 54, 240n19, 247045 

Avasyakacirni (Jinadasa), 40, 57-58, 237n83 

Avasyakaniryukti, 32, 56-57, 59; 192, 23668, 
255N27, 269n102 

Avasyakasitra, 80, 82, 85, 153-54, 154t, 155, 
246n38 

Avasyakatika (Haribhadrasiri), 58, 237n83 

ayagapata, 58 

dyambil, 179t, 186, 235n60 


Babb, Lawrence A., 144-45, 256n41 

Bahubali, 99, 100f, 251n97, 267n59 

bahubalividya (Spell of Bahubali), 99, 1001, 
173; 179t 

Balacandrasiri, 259n86 

Balatkara Gana, 89, 98, 250-51n91 

Balbir, Nalini, 57-58, 230n13, 236n68, 240n26, 
255N27, 262n12, 264n28, 271n11 

bandhamoksini (Spell That Frees One from 
Bonds), 206 

Bell, Catherine, 17 

Bhadrabahu I, 117, 232n33, 237n73, 244n11 

Bhadraguptacarya, 260n100 

Bhagavatapurdna, 18-19 

Bhagavati Aradhana, 117 

Bhagavatisitra, 25, 55, 84, 117, 153-54, 154t, 


240N21, 261N115, 264n32 
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Bhairavapadmavatikalpa, 227n66, 23123 

bhajana, 253n5 

Bhaktamarastotra (“Hymn of the Devoted 
Gods”), 3-5, 16, 152, 198-200, 227n65, 
271n15; length, 208-10; rddhi-mangala 
association, 204-13; yantras, 208-11, 209f 

Bhaktaparijfd, 246n40, 264n28 

Bharata, 65 

Bhaskaranandi, 260n93 

Bhatt, Bansidhar, 237n78 

Bhatt, N. R., 244n20 

bhattdrakas, 89-91, 97, 97t, 102-5, 248n63, 
249n67, 251N92, 253n110 

bhavamangala, 237n79 

bhavands (reflective meditations), 137 

Bhavasangraha (Devasena), 119-26, 129-30, 
132-33, 254024, 255n33 

bhavya jivas, 237077 

Bhavyamdargopadesa Updsakadhyayana of 
Jinadeva, 134 

Bhoja, 135 

Bhojak, Pandit Laxmanbhai, 263n12 

Bhomiyaji, 268n74 

bhimandalas, 257n52 

bhiimisuddhi (purification of the space), 163 

Bhitabali, 26-29, 34-35, 232n25 

bhitasuddhi, 122, 168, 223n27, 256n38 

Bisapantha, 92, 239n10, 253n4 

bliss (sukha), 58, 139, 143, 201, 230n6 

brahmamantras, 129, 222n26, 257n60 

Brahmasiddhantasamuccaya of Haribha- 
drasiri, 64, 242-43nn50-51 

brhadsantimantra, 197, 270n3 

Brhad Yog Vidhi, 151, 155, 23913, 263n20 

brhatsiddhacakra (Expanded Wheel of the 
Liberated Soul), 123-24 

Bronkhorst, Johannes, 130-31, 240n27, 254n15 

Brown, Robert, 8 

Brunner, Héleéne, 77, 244n20, 248n56, 256n39 

Buddhi, 203 

buddhirddhi (power of the intellect), 237n82 

Buddhism, 11-15, 224n47, 242n45, 266n55; 
All-Gathering Mandala, 61-62; initiation 
ceremonies, 11-12, 46, 61-62; initiation 


levels, 77-78; South Asian, 231n18; Tan- 
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tric, 11-14, 122, 225n52, 245n25; Tibetan, 
188-89; Vajrayana, 9 

Bihler, Georg, 16, 152, 211-12 

Biihnemann, Gudrun, 9 

Burgess, James, 262n3 


Burnouf, Eugéne, 15 


Caillat, Collette, 248n55 

caityavandana, 242n47, 255-56N35 

Caityavandanamahabhasya (Santisiri), 136-37 

cakra (wheel), 220n5 

Cakreévari, 102, 171f, 268n74 

Caksii Digambara Jain Temple (Jaipur, Rajas- 
than), 111-12, u2f 

Camundaraya, 243n6, 255n31 

Candanakumiari, Sadhvi, 229n76 

Candra Gaccha, 151 

Candraprabha, 178 

Candrasagara, Acarya, 270n2 

Candrasiri, Acarya, 151 

Candravedhyaka, 264n28 

Canon I, 263n26 

Canon II, 263n26 

Canon-far, 263n26 

Canon-near, 263n26 

caranas, 233n36 

Caritrasara (Camundaraya), 243n6, 255n31 

Carrithers, Michael, 45-46 

caryatantra, 13 

cattarimangala (Fourfold Mangala), 237n85 

Catuhsarana, 264n28 

Caumsath Rddhi Vidhan, 270n4 

celestial cow gesture (surabhimudra), 165, 166f 

celibacy (brahmacarya), xv, 7, 12, 14, 18, 28, 46, 
48, 54, 68, 228n72, 234n47 

chadmastha, 137 

Chandogya Upanisad, 20 

Chandra, Moti, 235n58 

Chandranath Digambar Mandir (Karanja, 
Maharashtra), 89 

Chapple, Christopher Key, 241n31, 259n89 

Chaturvedi, Aditya, 242n46 

chedasitra (canonical text on mendicant dis- 
ciple), 30, 80, 85, 151-53, 154t 

Christianity, 211, 225n53 
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clairvoyance (avadhi), 5, 39, 100, 172, 213; 
232n27, 237N82, 265n40 

cloth diagram (pata), xv, 71-72, 74, 81, 
85t, 101, 156, 160-61, 220nN5, 265n40, 
267n63. See also siirimantrapata; vard- 
hamdanavidyapata 

Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the Mendi- 
cant Leader (siirimantrapata), 51, 70-71, 
74, 85t, 87, 98-102, 139, 146-7, 197, 243n3, 
262-63n12, 265n37; condensed (sanksipta) 
version, 156; expanded (brhat) version, 
156; in modern worship, 146-7, 149, 160- 
91, 166f, 179; Nandighosasiri’s, 169-74, 
170f, 171f 

Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira 
(vardhamdanavidyapata), 85t, 86, 146, 197, 
248n52; in modern worship, 146-69, 157f, 
161f, 166f, 191; shrines for, 160-61, 161f 

clothes: for pijd, 267n70; purification of (vas- 
trasuddhi), 163, 253n3; removal of, 55-56, 
93, 104-5 

Cohen, Richard, 261n110 

consciousness (caitanya), 230n6 

Cort, John E., 142, 145-46, 152, 194, 220n8, 
225N52, 22554, 227N65, 230N13, 238n3, 
240N23, 243n5, 250n83, 259n85 

cosmic energy, 146, 169 

Council of Valabhi, 151-52, 193 

cilika (appendix), 51, 83, 151-52, 154t 

cult of Gautama, 266n58 

Cunningham, Alexander, 236n67 


curative powers, 234n52 


Dabholkar, Narendra, 219n2 

daily worship practices, xvi, 11, 109-95, 
266n45, 269n87; Nitya Aradhana Vidhi 
(“Ritual for Daily Worship”) (Somacan- 
drasiri), 175-77; with sirimantrapata 
(Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of the 
Mendicant Leader), 160-69, 166f, 175-77; 
with vardhamanavidydapata (Cloth Dia- 
gram of the Spell of Mahavira), 160-69, 
161f, 166f 

Dalai Lama, 188-89 


Darsanasara of Devasena, 119, 254n24 
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Dasasrutaskandha: Kalpasitra (eighth chap- 
ter), 14, 153-54, 154t, 238n6, 240n24 

DaéSavaikdlikastitra, 80-82, 85, 152-55, 154t, 
246n38 

Daulatarama, Pandita, 260n102 

Davidson, Ronald, 229n73 

Davis, Richard H., 255n25, 256n38 

deity yoga (devatayoga), 12-13, 188-90, 223n37, 
268n84 

Deleu, Jozef, 235n59 

Deo, Shantaram Bhalchandra, 240n20 

detachment, xvii, 186 

Detige, Tillo, 89 

Devacandra, 260n101 

Devananda, 240n21 

Devasena, 142-43; Bhdvasangraha, 119- 
26, 129-30, 132-33, 254024, 25533; 
DarSsanas@ra, 119, 254n24 

Devasiri, 137, 176 

devatayoga (deity yoga), 12-13, 188-90, 223n37, 
268n84 

Devendrakirti, 91 

Devendrastava, 264n28 

Dhaky, M. A. (Dhanki, Madhustidan), 210, 
239115 

Dhanapila, 255n25 

Dhara, Madhya Pradesh, 119 

dhdaranas, 138, 259n89, 260n91 

Dharanisangraha, 61-62 

Dharasena, 34 

dharmadhydna (dharmyadhyéna), 116, 135; 
255n31 

Dharmakirti, 21-22 

Dharmindar, 265n37 

Dhavala of Virasena, 2.4, 33-40, 202-3 

dhenumudra, 168-69, 266n49 

Dhrti, 101, 139, 203 

dhyana, 116-17, 130-31, 254nN15-16, 255n31, 
261N115 

Dhydnadipika of Devacandra, 260n101 

Dhyénadipika of Sakalacandraganin, 260n101 

Dhydanasataka of Jinabhadrasiri, 117-19, 
254n18, 254n22 

Dhyanastava of Bhaskaranandi, 260n93 


Dhyanavicara, 260N101 


INDEX 


dhyeya (object of meditation), 114-15, 125-27, 
130, 139, 142, 261n110 

diagrams: cloth (pata), 85t, 156, 160-61, 220ns, 
26540, 267n63 (see also stirimantrapata; 
vardhamanavidydpata); of initiation, 45- 
68, 85t, 97-103; nandyavarta (extended 
svastika), 182, 268n72, 268n74; that con- 
tain mantras (see yantras) 

Digambara Jainism, 220n5, 230n5, 232n33, 
236n69; dcaryas, 93-94, o4f 1053 
astakapija, 253n4; Bhaktdmarastotra 
length, 208-10; Cakstii Temple (Jaipur), 
111-12, 112f; caranas, 233n36; dhyana, 
254n15; early, 24-26, 75-76; early modern, 
88-91; essential duties, 247n45; Festi- 
val of Eight Days (Astahnikaparva), 

111; fire mandalas (hutasana), 256n36; 
ganadharavalayamantra, 243n3, 251n97; 
Ganadhara Valaya ritual, 243nshand 
gestures, 256n37; image consecration 
ceremonies, 73-74, 91-97, 94f; influence 
on Hemacandrastri’s Yogasastra, 137-41; 
iryapathasuddhi, 255n35; Jina’s Preaching 
Assembly, 56; mandalas, 97, 97t, 243n5; 
mantras of promotion, 88-94; meditation 
practices, 117-26, 130-41; mendicant 
initiation, 45-56, 49f, sof, 64-68, 72-74, 
88-99, o4f 97t, 203, 239nn9-11; men- 
dicant ranks, 75-76; modern practices, 
103-7, 141, 197-200, 213; Paras TV, 142; 
path to liberation, 118; pratiharyas, 271n19; 
pratikramana, 270n2; Ring of Disciples 
(ganadharavalaya), 39-40, 69-70, 70f, 
73f, 102-3, 252103, 252108, 270n4; ritual 
diagrams, 97-99, 141; sakalikarana (unifi- 
cation) rites, 25753, 257059; sanghas, 89; 
superhuman powers, 24-25; siirimantra 
(Mantra of the Mendicant Leader), 70-71, 
104-7, 251n97, 253n112; Tattvarthasitra, 
254n17; Terapanthi, xv, xvii, 19, 30, 92, 111- 
13, 236n69; texts, 24-25, 102-4, 119-20, 
152, 263n25; Trilokaprajnapti, 24-25; vard- 
hamdanavidya (Spell of Mahavira), 104; 
vidhdnas, 142, 23912, 25640; yantras, 


141-42, 257nN46, 261n106 
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digbandhana, 253n3 

Dikpala Deva, 171f 

diksd (renunciation), 45-47, 238n3 

Diksit, Rajes, 227n70 

dipaka (lamp): establishment of, 182 

diptatapas, 233n41 

dismissing gesture (visarjanamudra), 166f, 168 

Divali, 185-90, 268n83 

divinization, 9, 12-13, 189-90 

dosanirnasini (Spell That Destroys Faults), 
206 

Dravida sangha, 89 

dravyamangala, 237179 

Dundas, Paul, 78-79, 229n4, 23117, 241n32, 
254N10, 257n48, 259n84, 260n100, 265n42 

Dvipasagaraprajnapti, 264n28 

Dviveda, Vrajavallabha, 229n73 


early literature, 53-58 

early modern India, 228n71 

earth (prthvi) mandala, 256n42 

Einoo, Shingo, 228n73 

energy (virya), 230n6 

esoteric Buddhism, 13 

esotericization, 17 

essential duties (@vasyaka), 54, 82, 84, 178, 201, 
42745, 25422 

establishing gesture (sthapandmudra), 165, 
166f, 168 

Expanded Wheel of the Liberated Soul (brhat- 
siddhacakra), 123-24 

extended svastika (nandyavarta), 182, 268n72 

extraordinary powers (labdhi, rddhi, siddhi), 
3, 5, 10, 12, 24-31, 39; 41, 69, 74, 99; 103, 
136, 148, 159, 173, 190, 197, 201-202, 231n18, 
232-235nn28-57, 237nn81- 82, 251n97, 
259n83, 269n89, 270n1 

eyes (painted), 170-71, 266n55 


fasts and fasting, 7, 66, 201, 23341, 24746; 
acamamla, 83-84, 235n6o; ayambil, 
186; nirvikrtika, 83-84; nivi, 247n48; 
ugratapas, 233n40; upvas, 178, 234n43; in 
Worship of the Five Sections (pafi- 
caprasthanavidhi), 177-78, 179t 
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female mendicants: leaders (mahattara/pra- 
vartini), 81, 85t, 86, 155, 248n53, 265n35, 
266n52; nuns, 69-70, 70f, 155; ranks, 75, 
155 

Festival of Eight Days (Astahnikaparva), 
11-15, 112f 

festivals, 141 

fire mandala, 256n36 

fire offerings (homa, havana), 17, 49, 184-85, 
229N73, 239N12, 242n46, 268nn74-75, 
268n78 

firepits, 268n74 

Fischer, Eberhard, 250n87, 261n110 

five auspicious events (paficakalydnaka), 92-93 

five eternal syllables, 122 

Fivefold Praise (paficanamaskdra), xvi, 22-24, 
75, 236N71, 258n60, 266n53; commentary 
on, 33-40; ritual use of, 51-53, 52f, 85t 

Five Sections (paficaprasthana), 149. See also 
Worship Ceremony of the Five Sections 
(paricaprasthanavidhi) 

Five Supreme Beings (paricaparamestin), 22, 
34, 48, 51, 121-25, 127, 130, 132-35, 140-42, 
162, 164, 168, 176, 214, 256N44, 257N53 

Five Supreme Beings gesture (paramesthi- 
mudra), 167-69, 167f, 25637 

Flood, Gavin, 8, 11, 228n72 

flower-throwing rites, 58-62, 84, 241n32, 
242n45 

Fliigel, Peter, 224n47, 231n16, 23121, 238n6, 
239N13, 246N31, 247N41 

Folkert, Kendall, 152 

Fourfold Mangala (cattérimangala), 237n85 

fourteen miraculous signs (atisaya), 94 

Frontiers of Peace, 238n3 


fruition acts (kartranvayakriyd), 118 


gacchas (mendicant lineages), 89, 148-49; six 
extant, 246n31 

Ganadhara Valaya, 243n5 

ganadhara (disciples of the tirthankaras), 25, 
75-76 

ganadharavalaya (Ring of Disciples), 39-40, 
90, 115, 197, 2521103, 252108, 270n4; as 


diagram of initiation and promotion, 


INDEX 


48-49, 50f, 69-70, 70f, 73f, 95-97, 96f, 97t; 
103, 136; Digambara sources on, 102-3; 
early descriptions, 203 

ganadharavalayamantra, 207-8, 251n97, 
252N103 

ganadharavalayayantra, 243n3, 252n108 

ganadharavidyd, 101-2 

Ganakarikd, 222n26 

ganas (mendicant groups), 89 

ganins (mendicant group leaders), 75-76, 151- 
53, 154f, 169 

Ganipitaka (yaksa personification of the scrip- 
tures), 1001, 171f, 174, 178-81, 180f, 185 

Ganividyd, 264n28 

Gautama, 34, 63, 100f, 174, 178, 266n58; becom- 
ing, for Divali, 185-90, 189f; in the shrine 
for Worship of the Five Sections (pafi- 
caprasthanavidhi), 180, 180f; in siiriman- 
trapata (Cloth Diagram of the Mantra of 
the Mendicant Leader), 173-74 

gayatrimantra, 242n46 

Gayatritantra, 242n46 

Geertz, Clifford, 263n26 

Genzu, 191 

Gerety, Finnian, 229n1 

Germano, David, 16-17 

Geslani, Marko, 228n73, 229n73 

gesture of the Five Supreme Beings (para- 
mesthimudra), 167, 167f, 256037 

gesture of well-being (saubhagyamudra), 167, 
167f, 179t 

gestures. See mudras (hand gestures) 

Ghantakarna, 268n74 

ghoraguna, 251n97 

ghoraparakramarddhi, 234nn45- 46 

Glasenapp, Helmuth von, 226n62, 255n27, 
266n56 

Glincka, Malgorzata, 230n5 

Gomukha, 171f 

Goodall, Dominic, 201-2, 222n26, 241n34, 
260n90 

Goratika monastery, 119 

GoSala, 25 

Goudriaan, Teun, 269n92 


Gough, Ellen, 250n86, 256n44 
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Granoff, Phyllis, 21-22, 229n2, 241n31, 246n32, 
246N35, 250N9O, 271N11 

guardians of the area (ksetrapdlas), 182 

Guhyasamajatantra, 13 

Guhyatantra, 242N45 

Gulabcandra, Pandit, 92 

guna (qualities of the soul), 24, 94, 112, 184, 
202, 230n6, 231N21, 253n2 

Gunakarasiri, 204-7, 213 

gunasthdanas (stages of purification), 119, 1201, 
125, 25527 

gunavratas, 255n32 

Gunodayasagarasiri, Acarya, 247n44 

Gupta, Sanjukta, 244n21, 266n47 

guptis, 234n47 

guruparampara (guru’s tradition), 248n54 

gurupija (worship of the guru), 262n4 

gurus, 18, 48-51, 54, 67-68, 81-84, 104-5, 160, 
174-75, 182 

guru’s footprints (paduka), 157f, 171f, 172, 182 


hair, pulling out (mumdavana), 47-48, 54-56, 
59, 66, 93 

hand gestures. See mudras 

Haribhadrasuri, 58-59, 115, 210-11, 237n83, 
241nn32-33, 271n20; Brahmasiddhan- 
tasamuccaya, 64; Paficasakaprakarana, 
59-62, 203, 241n32; Sodasaprakarana, 
117-18; Yogavimsikd, 117-18 

Hatley, Shaman, 228n72 

havana, 268n74 

healing practices, 3-5, 198-201 

Hegewald, Julie A. B., 240n23 

Hemacandrasagarastiri, 49-51 

Hemacandrastri, 132, 142-43, 259nn87-88, 
260n92; Abhidhanacintamani, 250n83; 
Trisastisalakapurusacarita, 192-93; Yo- 
gasastra, 131, 137-41, 260n101 

hiding gesture (avagunthanamudra), 168-69 

Hinduism, 9-11, 15, 46, 224n47, 225nn52-53 

Hoernle, Rudolf A. EF, 232n25 

Holmstrom, S., 238n3 

homa (fire offerings), 184-85, 229n73, 239n12, 
242n46, 268n75 

Hopkins, Jeffrey, 188-89, 268n84 
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hrdayasuddhi (purification of heart), 163 

Hri, 203 

hutasana (fire mandalas), 256n36 

“Hymn of the Devoted Gods” (Bhaktamaras- 
totra), 3 


Idar Sakha, 98 

image consecration ceremonies, 73-74, 91-97, 
94f 245N23, 250n85, 258-59n60 

image-worshiping Jains, 19, 145-55, 204, 213- 
14, 236n69, 246n31, 262n4 

India, early modern, 228n71 

indra (a king of the gods), 46, 112f, 113, 122-24, 
128, 171f, 179t, 181 

Indranandin, 227n66 

Indrani Devi, 171f 

indras and indranis, 122-23, 256nn40-41, 
265n38 

Indrasenasuri, 143 

initiation ceremonies, 45-107, 49f, 5of, 238n3, 
239n13, 244n20; abhiseka, 12, 228n73; 
Digambara, 45-56, 49f, sof, 64-67, 
239nn9-11; flower-throwing rites, 58-62, 
84, 24132, 242n45; Paficaratra, 244n21; 
Saiva, 244nn20-21; Svetambara, 49-64, 
52f, 239n9 

initiation diagrams: Digambara, 97-103; 
mandalas, 45-68, 242n43; Ring of Dis- 
ciples ( ganadharavalaya), 69-70, 70f, 
73f, 95-97; 96f, 97t, 103, 136; Svetambara, 
97-103 

initiatory gurus, 104-5 

invitation gesture (ahvahanamudra), 165, 166f, 
168 

iryapatha (Path of One’s Movement), 122 

iryapathasuddhi, 255n35 

iryapathikisitra (Sttra of the Path of One's 
Movement), 161-62, 255n35 

Isaacson, Harunaga, 201-2 

Island of Rejoicing (Nandisvaradvipa), 111 

Issitt, Micah, 266n55 


Isvarasamhita, 24245 


Jacobi, Hermann, 14, 211-14 


Jagatunga, 236n70 
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Jain, Hiralal, 236n70 

Jain, Jyotindra, 250n87 

Jain, Jyoti Prasad, 231n22, 261n110 

Jain, Kastircandra “Suman, 261n106 

Jain, Manju, 3-5, 199-201, 211, 270n6 

Jain, Ratancandra, 89 

Jain, Sagarmal, xvi, 227n70 

Jain, S. C., 230n6, 253n2 

Jain Studies, 225n48, 226n60, 228n72 

Jain Tantra, 225n52, 227n66 

Jaina Method of Curing (Manju Jain), 3-5, 
199-200 

Jaina Yoga (Williams), 115, 254n10 

Jaini, Padmanabh S., 14, 114, 230n6, 237n77, 
254n19, 25527, 255N32, 256n44 

Jainism, xvi-xvii, 21, 220n5, 224n47; as ascetic, 
14-16, 114-15; canon, 15-16, 151-52, 211; 
councils, 263n24; early, 41; early literature, 
53-58; meditation with Saiva terms, 130- 
41; mendicant initiation, 45-107, 49f, 50f; 
mendicant ranks, 75-88, 105, 155; modern 
lay, 141-43; modern scholarship on, 211- 
14; path to liberation, 7; ritual syntax of 
asceticism, 201, 213-14; tantric practices, 
4-5, 16, 41; true, 5, 15 

Jamili, Prince, 240n20 

Jamba, 67-68 

Jambidvipa, 192-93 

Jambudweep, 72 

Jambtvijaya, Muni, 150, 175, 252n102, 252n104, 
259n87, 260n100 

Jaya Devi, 171f, 191-93 

jaydadevis, 179t, 191-93, 265n38 

Jayakhyasamhita, 61, 245n23, 256n38, 266n46 

Jayanta, 86, 158, if, 172, 193 

Jayanti, 64, 191 

Jayasena (pseud. Vasubindu), 92-94, 96f, 
239n16, 250n85 

Jeanty, Roger-Orphé, 261n104 

Jhavery, Mohanlal Bhagwandas, 227n70 

Jinabhadrasiri, 117-19, 254n18, 254n22 

Jinacandra, 200 

Jinacandrasagarastri, 49-51 

Jinadasa, 40 


Jinadeva, Bhattaraka, 134 
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jina icons, 95 

jina images, 95 

Jinamanisagara, 265n39 

Jinamuktisuri, Sripajya, 152, 211-12 

Jinapatistri, 79-80 

Jinaprabhasuri, Acarya, xvi, 79-80, 175, 
246nN34, 251N97, 252N103, 253N115, 258n60; 
Stirimantrabrhatkalpavivarana, 98, 101-2, 
105-7, 181, 188, 204; Vidhimdrgaprapa, 
79-88, 85t, 150-53, 160, 246n38, 247n50, 
248n53, 264n28 

Jinaprajfia, Sadhvi, 265n35 

jinas, 5, 25-26, 62, 92-93, 240n21 

Jina’s Preaching Assembly (samavasarana), 
240nn23-27, 264n31; early descrip- 
tions, 192; as initiation diagram, 45-68, 
84, 85t, 104; in modern worship, 203; 
nandiracané, 81, 83, 246n41 

Jinasena, Acarya, 65-67, 78, 118, 203, 251n97, 
254n23 

Jitakalpa, 264n28 

Jivajivabhigamasitra, 154t, 192-93, 269n97 

Jhanamati, Aryika, 69-72, 92, 95, 270n4 

Jiidnarnava of Subhacandra, 137-39, 251n97, 
259n89 

Jhanasagara, Acarya, 198-99 

Jfanasara of Padmasimha, 133-35 

Jnatadharmakatha, 55-56 

Johrapurkar, Vidyadhar P., 251n91 

Jvalamilini, 268n74 

Jvalamalinikalpa, 227n66 


Jyotisakarandaka, 264n28 


kdlagrahana, 83-84, 153-54 

kdlamangala, 237n79 

Kalanidhi, Pravartini Sadhvi, 154, 266n52 
Kalaprabhasagarasiri, Acarya, 145f 

Kali: invocations of, 173-74 

Kalinga caves, 32 

kalmasadahana (burning away of impurities), 
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Kalodayi, 240n21 
Kalpadrumavidhdana, 256n40 
Kalpasiitra, 14, 153-54, 1541, 185-86, 211-14, 


238n6, 240n24 
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“Kalyana Chakra, the Wheel of Fortune” 
(Khanna), 270n4 

Kalydnamandirastotra, 212-13, 270n4 

Kamakumaranandi, 199 

Kdmikagama, Xvi, 16, 219n3, 222n19 

Kapadia, Hiralal Rasikdas (Hiralal Rasikdas 
Kapadia), 247n47, 271n12 

Kapashi, Vinod, 271n19 

Kapinjalasamhita, 245n23 

karma, 230n5, 255n27; destruction of, 6-7, 10, 
143, 213-14, 236n69, 237n79; laws of, 62 

Karnataka, 89 

kartranvaya (fruition acts), 65, 118 

Karttika, 111, 185 

Kashmirian Saiva tradition, 131 

Kaslival, Kastircand, 251n92 

Kaslival, Udaylal, 271n18 

Kastha sangha, 89 

Kastirastri, 174 

Katha Upanisad, 20 

Kaula, 228n72 

Kaundinya, 222n26 

Kavya ka Karisma, 199 

kayabalarddhi, 23555 

KeSi, 213-14 

Khanna, Madhu, 270n4 

Kharatara Gaccha, 79-80, 147-52, 156-57, 169, 
246N31, 246N35 

Kharavela, 32 

Kirti, 203 

Kishore, Jugal, 254n24 

Koch, Rolf Heinrich, 237n83 

Kopytoff, Igor, 227n68 

kosthabuddhirddhi, 232n28 

Kragh, Ulrich Timm, 226n63 

Kriydkosa of Daulatram, 260n103 

Kriyakramadyotika of Aghorasiva, 128-29 

kriyatantra, 13 

Krsna, 18-19 

ksetramangala, 237079 

ksetrapdlas (guardians of the area), 176, 182 

Kubjikamata, 131-32 

Kukai, 191 

Kumiarapiala, 131, 137 


kumbha (auspicious pots), 182 
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Kumudacandra, 137 

Kundakunda, 53-56, 90-91, 126, 239n15 
kundas, 268n74 

Kunthusagara, Acarya, 239nl10 
Kugagranandi, Acarya, 73f 


KuSalacandrasiri, Acarya, 149 


labdhipadas, 99-102, 252nn101-3 

labdhis (special powers), 5, 24, 220n4, 231n23 

Laghu Sakha, 80 

Laidlaw, James, 268n83 

Laksmi, 1001, 171f, 173-74, 180, 180f, 203; fire 
offerings to, 184-85; worship of the fourth 
section of the sarimantra dedicated to, 
181-85, 183f 

Lakula Saivas, 222n25 

Lalitavistara, 241n33 

lamp (dipaka): establishment of, 182 

language, 21, 229n2 

laukantika gods, 267n68 

Lecher antenna, 146 

Lefeber, Rosalind, 271n11 

Leumann, Ernst, 236n68 

Liberation: path to, xv—xvi, 7-9, 111-43, 
254n18; stages on (gunasthanas), 119, 120f, 
125, 25527 

liberation-granting mantras, 63-64. See also 
mantras 

Long, Jeffery D., 14 

Lonkagaccha, 229n76 

Lonka Sah, 229n76, 247n41 

Lopez, Donald, 8 

Lotus Gesture (padmamudra), 182 


lotus motif, 256n43 


Mace, Sonya Rhie, 24 

Madhavasena, 135, 259n79 

Madhumati, 255n25 

magic, 16-17 

magical spells, 29-30 

Mahdabandha of Bhitabali, 26-29, 34 

Mahakarmaprakrtiprabhrta, 34 

mahamantras, 269n89 

Mahdanisithasitra, 30-31, 63, 80-81, 85t, 153- 
54, 154f, 190, 23559, 236n69 
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Mahiaprajiia, Acarya, XVi-xvii 

Mahdapratyakhyana, 264n28 

mahdapijanas (great worship ceremonies), 142, 
220n5 

Maharaja, Pandita (Acarya Yugabhisanasiri), 
155, 265n35, 266n52 

mahattarads (female mendicant leaders), 
265n35; promotion ceremony, 81, 85t, 86, 
155, 248n53, 26652; required study, 155 

Mahdvairocana, 13, 242n45, 256n39 

Mahdvairocanabhisambodhitantra (Mahdvairo- 
canatantra), 12-13, 223N34, 223N36, 223n39 

Mahavira, 4, 25, 46-47, 63-64, 116, 178, 
238n6, 240n21; death of, 185-86; namo 
vaddhamanam (Praise to the Mahavira), 
96-97; in paficaprasthanavidhi, 180, 
180f; in siirimantrapata, 171f, 174; vard- 
haménamantra (mantra of Mahavira), 48, 
93, 97t, 249n81; vardhamanavidya (Spell 
of Mahavira), 64, 84-88, 85t, 104, 1593 
vardhamanavidydapata (Cloth Diagram of 
the Spell of Mahavira), 85t, 86, 146-69, 
157f, 161f, 166f, 191, 197, 248n52 

Mahavirakirti, 239n10 

mahavrata (five mendicant vows), 7, 47-48, 54, 
63, 80, 83-84, 90-91, 153, 201, 213 

mahdyogatantras, 13 

Main, Carlyn, 266n55 

Malava, 92, 119, 135, 255n25 

Malinivijayottaratantra, 141 

Malli, 240n21 

Mallinson, James, 224n46 

Mallisena, 227n66 

Manatunga, 204, 270n8 

mandalas, 9, 220n5, 228n73; All-Gathering 
Mandala, 61-62, 242n40; bhiimandalas, 
257n52; Buddhist, 12; Digambara, 97, 
97t; earth, 256n42; fire, 256n36; Genzu, 
191; of initiation, 45-68, 81, 85t, 97, 97t, 
242n43; with jayddevis, 191; lotus motif, 
256n43; modern use, 243n5; ritual use, 15; 
rsimandala, 269n102; in tantric traditions, 
142, 201-2; throwing flowers onto, 58-62; 
yagamandalas, 95, 250n87 


mangalas, 19-24, 31-40. See also rddhi-mangala 
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Manibhadra, 268n74 

Maniprabhasagara, Upadhyaya, 160-61, 161f, 
198-99 

Manjusriyamilakalpa, 13, 191 

Manthanabhairava, 131-32 

“mantra bath’ (mantrasnana), 163 

Mantradvatrimsikakalpa, 260n100 

mantramarga (path of mantras), 9-11, 13, 17, 
222n19 

mantraraja, 253n115 

Mantrardajarahasya of Simhatilakasiri, 98-101, 
100t, 147, 160, 190-91, 204, 266N57 

mantras, 3-8, 20-24, 227n68, 230n8; 
acaryamantra, 72; angamantras, 257n60; 
apraticakra-mantra, 70-71, 96f, 98-99, 
102, 252nn101-2, 260n100; brahmaman- 
tras, 257n60; brhadsantimantra, 197, 
270n3; Buddhist, 12; daily use, xvi; 
diagrams that contain (see yantras); 
Digambara, 69-76, 88-91, 97, 97%; 
ganadharavalayamantra, 207-8, 251n97, 
252n103; imposition on body (nyasa), 
1, 17, 114, 121-23, 163-64, 190, 257N53, 
269n87; of initiation, 45-68, 69-107, 85t, 
97t; of liberation, 63-64; mahamantras, 
269n89; modern use, 197-214; numbered, 
259n77; padasthadhydna, 133-34; pancana- 
maskara (“Fivefold Praise”), xvi, 22-24, 
33-40, 75, 236N71, 258n60, 266n53; path 
of (mantramarga), 9-10; Prakrit, 229n4; 
rddhimantras, 69; repetition (japa), 13, 
179t, 202; ritual use, 9-13, 48-49, 4of, 84- 
85, 126-29, 142, 223n36, 226n63, 242n46; 
Sanskrit, 229n4; sirimantra (Mantra of the 
Mendicant Leader), 70-71, 84-88, 85t, 90, 
97; 97t, 104-5, 172-73, 198, 250n85, 251n97, 
253N112, 262n5; Svetambara, 69-76, 79-88, 
85¢; tantric traditions, xvi—xvii, 143, 201-2; 
vardhamanamantra (mantra of Mahavira), 
48, 93, 97t, 249n81; vicakraya svahda, 102 

mantrasastra, 3-7, 16, 21-22, 89, 107, 226n62 

Manusmrti, 244n18 

Maranasamadhi, 264n28 

Mathura, 262n2 


Mathura sarigha, 89 
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Mattamayiras, 255n25 

meditation, 261n115; Amitagati’s text on, 135- 
36; categories of, 260n101; components of, 
116-18; definition of, 116, 132; Devasena’s 
development of, 119-26; Devasena’s texts 
on, 132-33; dharmadhyana, 135, 255n31; 
dhyana, 116-17, 130, 254nn15-16, 255n31, 
261n115; on diagrams, 115, 119, 129-30; 
Digambara practices, 130-41; Jain, 130-41; 
on mantras, 121, 129; as a means of liber- 
ation, 111-43, 254n18; objects of (dhyeya), 
114-15, 125-27, 130, 139, 142, 261n110; 
padastha, 130-41, 259n85; Padmasimha’s 
text on, 133-35; pindastha, 130-41, 
258n76, 259n8s5; pure (sukla), 38, 116-17, 
125, 129-30, 133, 136, 259n88; Ramasena’s 
development of, 126-30; Ramasena’s texts 
on, 132-333 reflective (bhavands), 137; 
ritual use of yantras as, 142-43; riipastha, 
130-41; riipatita, 130-41; riipavarjita, 132- 
33, 138-39, 260n93; stha, 130-41, 259n72, 
26on101; Sukladhydna, 116; with support 
(alambana), 117-18, 121, 130, 141; without 
support (andlambana, niralambana), 
117-18, 121, 132-33; tantric, 111-43, 268n84; 
tattvabhi dharana, 260n92; tattvartipavati 
dharand, 260n92; types of, 116-17, 132-36; 
virtuous (dharma/dharmya), 117-19, 135- 
36, 142-43, 255n31 

Megha, Prince, 55, 240n20 

Mehta, Gita, 238n3 

Mehta, Suketu, 45 

Mehtalia, Jigar, 200-201, 270n6 

mendicants: Digambara, 88-97, 94f, 105; 
female, 75, 155, 265n35; female leader 
(mahattara, pravartini), 75, 81, 85t, 
86, 155, 248n53, 265n35, 266n52; group 
(gaccha, gana), 78-79, 89, 148-150; 
group leader ( ganadhara, ganin), 75- 
76, 151-53, 154t, 169; higher levels, 75, 
84-88; initiation, 45-107, 4of, sof, 85t, 
94f, 97t, 203; itinerant, 148-49; leader 
(acarya, siiri), 49-51, 52f, 75-76, 81, 85t, 
86-90, 97, 97t, 105, 151; miirtipitjaka, 149; 


novice (saiksa, antevdsin), 75; ordinary 
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(sddhu), 75; ordination (upasthapana), 
83-84, 85t; pravartin, 75-76; preacher 
(vacaka, vacandcarya), 75, 80, 85-87, 
85t, 265n40; promotion ceremonies, 
150-51, 155, 248n53; ranks, 75-88, 105, 
155; renunciation (pravrajya), 81-84; 
required study, 155; respecting (vinaya), 
144-45; scholar (pannydsa, pandita), 151; 
serving (vaiyavrttya), 144-45; sthavira, 
75; Svetambara, 79-88, 91; tantric ritual 
history, 190-95; teacher (upddhydya), 49- 
51, 75-76, 85t, 86, 89-90, 97, 97t, 151, 155; 
248n53; temple images of, 95 

Merutungasiri, 98, 160, 175, 245n28 

Minaraja, 31 

mind-reading, 93, 237n82 

Minkowski, Christopher, 23 

minor vows (anuvrata), 255n32 

missionaries, 224n47 

modernity, 16-17 

modern mantras, 197-214 

modern monks, 103-7, 144-95, 213-14 

modern scholarship, 211-14 

modern yantras, 141-43 

moksa-marg ideology, 220n8 

Molendijk, Arie L., 272n23 

monasteries (matha), 89 

monastic orders, 75-79 

monks: daily practices, 266n45; Digambara, 
103-7; initiation ceremonies, 72-74, 81, 
85t, 91-97, 94f, 97¢; initiation levels, 104; 
lineages, 78-79; modern, 103-7, 144-95, 
213-14; mirtiptijaka, 49, 148-53, 154t, 
169, 211; naked, 104-5; ordinary (muni), 
151; ranks, 75-79, 151; Svetambara, 103-7; 
tantric rituals, 144-95 

Mount Meru, 192 

Mrgendragama, 168 

mudras (hand gestures), xv, 9, 247n43, 266n47, 
266n51, 267n65; Buddhist, 12; opened 
oyster shell (muktasukti), 59, 81; tantric 
traditions, 142, 168-69, 201-2; teaching 
gesture (pravacanamudra), 188, 189f; for 
Worship Ceremony of the Five Sections 


(paricaprasthanavidhi), 177-78, 179t 
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Muhammad bin Tughlugq, 79 

Mukhtar, Jugalkisor, 126 

muktasuktimudra, 59, 81 

Mialdcara, 32-33, 48, 55, 68, 75-76, 212, 236n68 

Milamadhyakakdarika of Nagarjuna, 32 

Mala Sangha, 89 

Mialasitra, 10, 61, 222n26 

miilasitras (root scriptures), 151-54, 154f, 
246n38 

Miller, Friedrich Max, 211, 271n23 

mumdavana (pulling out of one’s hair), 55- 
56, 93 

Munisundarasiri, 181 

murtiptjaka, 19, 49, 148-51, 154t, 169, 211, 
268n74 


Nagacandra, 207-8 

Nagarjuna, 32 

naimittikas (types of divination), 233n34 

Nakodabhairava, 268n74 

Namamangala, 237079 

namaskaras, 38 

Namokar, 22 

namo vaddhamanam (Praise to the Mahavira), 
96-97 

nandi, nandikriya, or nandividhi, 82-83, 153- 
54, 264nn31-32 

Nandi, Ramendra Nath, 255n25 

Nandighosasuri, Acarya, 146-48, 154-55, 166f, 
174; stirimantrapata (Cloth Diagram of the 
Mantra of the Mendicant Leader), 169-74, 
170f, 171f; worship of the Cloth Diagram 
of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader 
(stirimantrapata), 176; worship of the Five 
Sections (paficaprasthanavidhi), 178-90, 
180f, 183f, 187f, 189f 

nandiracand, 81, 83, 246n41 

Nandisiitra, 80-85, 154t, 247n47, 264n28, 271n14 

Nandisvaradvipa (Island of Rejoicing), 111, 
122-23 

nandyavarta (extended svastika), 182, 268n72, 
268n74 

Narakavibhakti, 264n28 

navanidhi (nine treasures), 171f, 172, 266n56 


Navkar, 22 
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Nayacandrasagara, 50-51, 52f, 160-68, 239n13 

Nemacanda, 91 

Nemicandra, 92-95, 103, 139, 252n108 

Nemisitri, Acarya, 148-49, 174-75, 177 

Nepal, 266n55 

niksepa, 36-37, 127, 237nn78-79 

nine treasures (navanidhi), 171f, 172, 266n56 

niralambana (meditation without support), 
132-33 

Nirvanakalika, 245n26 

nirvikrtika fasts, 83-84 

Nisvasamukha, 9-10, 222n19 

Nisvasatattvasamhita, 10, 61, 222n26, 245n25 

nittharagaparagahoha (“May you pass beyond 
the cycle of rebirth’), 146 

Nitya Aradhana Vidhi (“Ritual for Daily Wor- 
ship”) of Somacandrasiri, 175-77 

Nityananda, Ganin, 264n28 

nityapuja, 255034 

nivi, 247n48 

“No Fixed Sequence” (andnupiirvi), 141 

Nokar, 22 

non-Saiddhantika Mantramarga, 223n29 

novice mendicants (Saiksa), 75 

nudity, 104-5 

Numark, Mitch, 224n47 

numbered mantras, 259n77 

nuns, 69-70, 70f, 155 

nydsa, 11, 17, 114, 121-23, 163-64, 190, 257N53, 
269n87 


objects of meditation (dhyeya), 114-15, 125-27, 
130, 139, 142, 261n110 

Oghaniryuktisittra, 152, 155, 246n38 

Ohira, Suzuko, 24, 231n19, 254n16, 255n27, 
269n96 

Olivelle, Patrick, 68 

OM, 20, 35, 229N1, 256n44 

omniscience, 93-94 

ordination (upasthdpanda), 83-84 

Orientalism, 224n47 

Orzech, Charles, 67, 185 


pacification (Santi) rites, 228n73 


padastha, 130-41, 259n85 
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padasthadhyana, 132-34, 136 

padasthadhyeya, 139 

padmamudra (Lotus Gesture), 182 

Padmanandin, 98, 251n92, 252n108 

Padmasimha, 133-35, 142-43 

Padmavati, 268n74 

Padoux, André, 9, 15, 21-22, 261n104 

painted eyes, 170-71, 26655 

paksikapratikramana, 197, 270n2 

Pal, Pratapaditya, 243n3 

Pali Canon, 11-12 

Palitana, 175, 198 

Paficaguli, 268n74 

Pancakalpa, 264n28 

paricakalydnaka (five auspicious events), 92-93 

paficanamaskara (Fivefold Praise), xvi, 22-24, 
75, 236N71, 258n60, 266n53; commentary 
on, 33-40; ritual use of, 51-53, 52f, 85t 

paficaparamestimudra, 122, 179t 

paficaparamestin (Five Supreme Beings), 22, 
34, 48, 51, 121-25, 127, 130, 132-35, 140-42, 
162, 164, 168, 176, 214, 256N44, 257N53 

paficaprasthana (“Five Sections”), 149 

pancaprasthdnavidhi (Worship Ceremony of 
the Five Sections): becoming Gautama for 
Divali, 185-90; concluding fire offerings 
for Laksmi Devi, 181-85; required rites, 
177-78, 1791; shrines for, 178-86, 180f, 
183f, 187f, 194-95 

Paficaratra, 9-11, 223n29, 225n52, 242n45, 
244n20, 256n38; daily rites, 11, 266n45; 
flower-throwing rites, 61; initiation rites, 
Ui, 61, 77, 222n26, 244n21 

Paficdsakaprakarana of Haribhadrasiri, 59- 
60, 62, 203, 241N32 

paficavaktramudra, 168-69 

Pandit, Piyush, 199 

panditas (mendicant scholars), 151 

Panini, 152 

pannydsa (mendicant scholar), 151, 155-56, 160, 
263n20 

Paramara kings, 135 

paramesthimudra (Five Supreme Beings ges- 
ture), 167-69, 167f, 256n37 


paramesthinydasa, 164 
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Paras TV, 142 

paravidyocchedini (Spell That Neutralizes 
Other Spells), 206 

Parsvacandra Gaccha, 246n31 

Paryusana, 213 

Pasupatas, 10, 222n21 

Pasupatasitra, 222n21, 222n26, 257n60 

pata (cloth diagram), 85t, 156, 160-61, 220ns, 
265n40, 267n63. See also siirimantrapata; 
vardhamanavidyapata 

Patafjali, 132, 259n73 

Path of One’s Movement (irydpatha), 122 

Patil, Sivgouda, 104-5 

Paumacariya of Vimalasiri, 230n8 

Paurnamati Mata, 270n3 

paustikavidhdna ceremony, 268n74 

pinda, 132,141 

Pindaniryuktisiitra, 155, 246n38 

pindastha, 130-41, 259n85 

pindasthadhyana, 132-33, 138, 258n76 

Pingree, David, 235n63 

power of the intellect (buddhirddhi), 237n82 

powers of austerities, 251n97 

Prabandhacintémani of Merutungasiri, 
245n28 

Prabhacandrasiri, 21-22, 98, 204, 251n92 

Prabhavakacarita of Prabhacandrasiri, 204 

Pradyumnasiri, Acarya, 261n113 

pragmatic texts, 226n63 

Pragya, Samani Pratibha, 254n18 

praise(s): Fivefold Praise (paricanamaskara), 
Xvi, 22-24, 33-40, 51-53, 52f, 75; 85t, 
236N71, 258n60, 266n53; litany to 
practitioners with superhuman powers, 
26; litany to the Digambara tradition (di- 
gambaramnaya), 105-6; to the Mahavira 
(namo vaddhamanam), 96-97; power of, 
40-41; Prakrit, 5, 17-18, 22 

Prajndpandsitra, 21, 154t, 255n27 

prakirnakas (miscellaneous scriptures), 29, 80, 
85, 151-53, 246N40, 264n28, 264-65n34 

Prakrit litany, 5, 17-18, 22 

Prakrit mantras, 229n4 

Pramukhasagara, 72 


Pranamasagara, 72 
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Prarthanasagara, Muni, 227n70 

Prasnavydkaranasitra, 23, 231014 

prasthdnas, 252n98 

pratihdaryas, 259n85, 271n19 

pratikramana, 54, 80, 161, 197, 23671, 265n42, 
270n2 

pratimas, 271n13 

pratisthacarya (ritual specialists), 92 

Pratisthapatha of Jayasena, 92-94, 96f, 250n85 

Pratisthapatha of Vasunandin, 92-94, 249n73 

Pratistha Ratndkar, 92 

Pratisthasdroddhara of Agadhara, 92 

Pratisthatilaka of Nemicandra, 92-95, 139 

pratyekabuddhas, 250n90 

pravacanamudrd (teaching gesture), 167, 167f, 
188, 189f 

Pravacanasdra of Kundakunda, 53-56, 90-91 

pravartinis (female mendicant leaders), 265n35; 
promotion ceremony, 81, 85t, 86, 155, 
2.48n53, 266n52; required study, 155 

pravartins, 75-76 

pravrajya (renunciation), 81-84 

preaching assemblies. See Jina’s Preaching 
Assembly (samavasarana) 

preserving gesture (sannidhanamudra), 165, 
166f, 168 

PriyadarSana, Sadhvi, 261n103 

promotion ceremonies. See initiation cere- 
monies 

proper conduct (dcdra), 249n69 

prosperity ceremony (paustikavidhdna), 
268n74 

protective vajras, 257n46 

Protestants, 152, 224n47 

prthvimandalas, 256n42 

puja: Bisapanthi, 253n4; clothes for, 267n70; 
communal, 256n41; eightfold (astaka), 
ui2f, 113, 253n4; gurupuja (worship of the 
guru), 262n4; nitydpuja, 255n34; tantric, 
25534; Terapanthi, 113 

Pujyapada, Acarya, 116, 119-20, 254n16 

Pulakasagara, 72 

pulling out of one’s hair (mumdavana), 55- 
56, 93 

Pundarika, 178 
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Purandara, 255n25 

pure meditation (sukladhydna), 38, 116-17, 125, 
129-30, 133, 136, 259n88 

purification of one’s heart (hrdayasuddhi), 163 

purification of the space (bhiimisuddhi), 163 

purification rituals, 256n38 

purification stages ( gunasthanas), 119, 120t, 
125, 255n27 

Purnacandrasagarastri, 50-51, 151, 155, 239n13, 
264n28 

Purnima Gaccha, 160 

Purusarthanusdsanagata Sravakdcara, 260nN103 

piirvas, 27, 30, 34-35, 232033 

Pushpagiri, 72 

Puspadanta, 34, 236n71 

Puspadantasagara, Acarya, 72 


putraka, 76-77 


qualities of the soul (guna), 24, 94, 112, 202, 
184, 230n6, 231N21, 253n2 


Qvarnstrém, Olle, 131 


Rajaprasniyasitra, 154t 

Rajasekharasiri, Acarya, 98, 175, 181, 252n98, 
267n62 

Rajayasasuri, Acarya, 198-99 

Ramacandrasiri, Acarya, 154, 198-99 

Ramasena, 126-30, 132-33, 142-43 

Rastelli, Marion, 241n34, 260n90 

Ratnagekharasiri, 261n107 

Rawson, Philip S., 262n12 

Rayamalla, Brahmacarin, 207-8, 27118 

rddhi-mangala, 5, 17-18, 23-41; Bhaktémara- 
stotra association, 204-13; evolution, 
201-4; modern scholarship, 211-14; 
modern use, 197-201; ritual use, 29-31, 
48-49, 71-72, 98-99, 136. See also Ring of 
Disciples ( ganadharavalaya) 

rddhimantra, 69 

rddhis (extraordinary powers), 24, 173, 220n4, 
270n4 

reflective meditations (bhdvands), 137 

renunciation: diksa, 45-47, 238n3; mumdavana 
(pulling out of one’s hair), 55-56, 93; 
pravrajyd, 81-84 
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respecting mendicants (vinaya), 144-45 

retaining gesture (sannirodhamudra), 165, 
166f, 168 

Rgvedasamhita, 20 

Right Conduct (sdémdacari), 151 

Ring of Disciples ( ganadharavalaya), 39-40, 
90, 115, 197, 252103, 252n108, 270n4; as 
diagram of initiation and promotion, 
69-70, 70f, 73f, 95-97, 96f, 97t; 103, 136; 
Digambara sources on, 102-3; early 
descriptions, 203 

ritual diagrams: Digambara, 141; early, 203; 
mandala-like, 203; meditation on, 115; of 
mendicant promotion, 97-103; Svetam- 
bara, 169-70, 170f, 171f 

ritualized sex, 7-8, 228n72 

ritual language, 229n2 

ritual objects, 261n110 

rituals, 144-45, 247n46, 267n67; ablution 
(abhiseka), 12, 76-77, 90, 197, 223n33, 
270n3; bhittasuddhi rites, 122; daily 
practices, 109-95, 266n45, 269n87; fire- 
offering rites, 229n73; flower-throwing 
rites, 58-62, 84, 241n32, 24245; great 
worship ceremonies (mahdapijanas), 142, 
220n5; Jain syntax of asceticism, 201, 213- 
14; of liberation, 9; mantra-based, 9, 13, 
84-85, 223n36, 226n63, 242n46; of mod- 
ern monks, 144-95; pacification (Santi), 
228n73; tantric, xv, 19, 144-95, 225n52; 
unification (sakalikarana), 122-28, 142, 
165, 168, 253N3, 256N39, 256N41, 257N53, 
257-58nn59-60, 266n46, 269n87; worship 
ceremonies (vidhdnas), 114, 142, 220n5, 
239n12, 256n40. See also specific rites 

rjumati, 232n32 

rogapahdrini (Spell That Rids One of Illness), 
205 

Rohini Devi, 171f 

Roth, Gustav, 231n17 

Royal Asiatic Society, 262n12 

Rsabha, 25, 99, 178, 203, 236n71 

Rsabhadatta, 240n21 

Rsibhdsita (“Sayings of Seers”), 80-81, 85 


rsimandala, 269n102 
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Rsimandalastotra, 220n5 
Rudrapalliya Gaccha, 204 

riipa (form), 117-18, 121, 130, 141 
riparahita, 137, 259n85 
riipasthadhyana, 130-41 
rupatita, 130-41 


riipavarjita, 132-33, 138 


sadhaka, 76-77, 244n20 

sddhu (ordinary mendicant), 22, 75, 238n85 

sddhvi (ordinary nun), 155, 24744, 265n35 

Sagara Sakha (Tapa Gaccha), 23913 

Sah, Ambalal Premcand, 263n12 

Sah, Dhirajlal Tokarsi, 16, 226n64 

Saiddhantika Saivism, 119 

Saiksa (novice mendicant), 75 

Sailaka, King, 240n20 

Saiva Age, 78, 22552, 22555 

Saiva Atimarga, 9-14, 63-64, 221n18, 222n19, 
222nn24-5, 228n72 

Saiva Kilamarga, 11, 131-32, 266n45 

Saiva Mantramarga, 9-14, 20-21, 63-64, 
221n18, 228n72; initiation ceremonies, 
77-78; initiation levels, 76-77, 244n20; 
non-Saiddhantika, 223n29 

Saiva Siddhanta, 223n29, 245n29; initiation cer- 
emonies, 77; meditation practices, 128-29; 
monastery Goratika, 119; Mrgendragama, 
168; sadhyamantra, 248n56 

Saivism, 9-10, 220n18, 225n52, 244n20; initia- 
tion ceremonies, 77-78; initiation levels, 
76-77; meditation practices, 128-29; 
meditation terms, 130-41; Tantric, 9-10; 
unification rites (sakalikarana), 122 

Sakalacandra, 207-8, 260n101 

Sakalakirti, 98, 251n92 

sakalikarana (unification) rites, 122-28, 
142, 165, 168, 253n3, 256n39, 256n41, 
257-58nn59-60, 257N53, 266n46, 269n87 

Sakti, 223n29 

salutation gesture (afijalimudra), 163, 166f, 
167, 167f 

salvation, 225n51 

samacari texts, 151, 263n19 


Samagra Jain Caturmas Stici, 147 
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Saman Suttam, 72 

samavasarana (Jina’s Preaching Assembly), 
240nn23-27, 264n31; early descriptions, 
192; as an initiation diagram, 45-68, 
84, 85t, 104; in modern worship, 203; 
nandiracané, 81, 83, 246n41 

Samavayangasttra, 154t 

samayin, 76-77 

samitis, 234n47, 240n18 

Samstaraka, 264n28 

samyaktva, 82, 112, 120, 135 

Sanderson, Alexis, 9-10, 131-32, 191, 220n18, 
22219, 225N52, 22555, 228N72, 242n43 

Sanghadasa, 240n24 

Sanmatisagara, Muni, 105 

sannidhanamudra (proximity gesture), 165, 
166f, 168 

sannirodhamudra (restraining gesture), 165, 
166f, 168 

Sanskrit, ix, 20, 229n4 

Santalala, Pandit, 111-12 

Santidhara, 197 

Santisari, Acarya, 136-37 

Sarasvati, 31, 100, 171f, 172-74, 180, 180f 

sarasvatividya (Spell of Sarasvati), 205 

Sarvaksarasannipatin, 232n33 

Sarvarthasiddha, 67 

Sarvarthasiddhi of Piyjyapada, 116, 119-20, 
254n16 

Sarvatathagatatattvasangraha, 12-13, 67 

sasanadevata (deities of the teachings), 102 

Sastri, Devendrakumar, 236n71 

Sastri, Lalaram, 256n36 

Satkhandagama (“Scripture of Six Parts”), 
19, 22, 212, 232nn25-26, 255n27; rddhi- 
mangala, 23-31, 38, 198, 202-3 

Sdatvatasamhita, 61 

saubhagyamudra (gesture of well-being), 167, 
167f, 179t 

saubhagyavidya, 99 

Saumyaguna, Sadhvi, 245n26, 246n41 

savaiya, 106 

“Sayings of Seers” (Rsibhdsita), 80-81 

Sayyambhava, Arya, 82 

Schubring, Walther, 235n59, 263n21 
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Scripture of the Mantra of Amoghapdsa’s Mi- 
raculous Transformations (Bodhiruci), 185 

Scriptures: appendices (ciilika), 151-52, 154t; 
canonical texts (dgamas), 15-16, 80-81, 
151-53, 211, 244N20, 263n25, 264n26, 
264n28, 264n32; Digambara, 152, 263n25; 
Jain Canon, 151-53, 211; limb or main texts 
(anga), 85, 151-52, 154t; miscellaneous 
scriptures (prakirnakas), 85, 151-53, 
24640, 264n28, 264-65n34; pragmatic 
texts, 226n63; purvas, 34, 232n33; required 
study for female mendicants, 155; required 
study for modern monks, 152-53, 154t; 
root scriptures (miilasiitras), 151-54, 154t, 
246n38; rule books (chedasitra), 85, 151- 
53, 154t; samadcari texts, 263n19; sub-limbs 
or subsidiary texts (updnga), 151-52, 154t5 
Svetambara, 152-53; of yogavidhi, 85, 151- 
53. See also specific texts 

secrecy, 87, 105, 142, 147-48 

sedentary ascetics, 148-49 

Sena Gana, 89 

serving mendicants (vaiydvrttya), 144-45 

sex, ritualized, 228n72 

Shah, Jitendra, 210 

Shah, Priyabala, 247n43, 256n37 

Shah, Umakant P., 227n70, 228n72, 231n17, 
240nN26, 248n52, 257N45 

Shanta, N., 238n3 

Sharf, Robert, 18-19, 142 

Sharma, Mangal, 156 

Shinohara, Koichi, 228n73 

shrines, 29; for worship of the Cloth Dia- 
gram of the Spell of Mahavira (vard- 
hamanavidydpata), 160-61, 161f; for 
Worship of the Five Sections (pafi- 
caprasthanavidhi), 178-86, 180f, 183f, 187f, 
194-95 

siddha (liberated, or pure soul), 22, 32, 53, 
66-67, 112, 114, 122, 132, 135, 138, 186, 190, 
222n21, 238n85 

Siddhabhakti, 251n97 

siddhacakra (Wheel of the Liberated Soul), 
127, 197, 250N89, 259n82, 261n107, 261n113; 
brhatsiddhacakra (Expanded Wheel 
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of the Liberated Soul), 123-24; siddha- 
cakravidhana (Worship Ceremony of the 
Wheel of the Liberated Soul), 111-15, 112f, 
121-26 

Siddhacakrapija of Subhacandra, 111-12 

siddhacakravidhana (Worship Ceremony of 
the Wheel of the Liberated Soul), 111-15, 
12f, 121-26 

Siddhacakra Vidhan of Santalala, 111-12 

Siddhaprabhrta, 264n28 

siddhapratimd, 250n89 

siddhis (superhuman powers), 5, 10, 12-13, 
24-31, 41, 173, 201, 220n4, 222n24, 228n73, 
231n16, 231n18 

Sikhimandalas (fire mandalas), 256n36 

Siksdvratas, 255n32 

Simhatilakastri, 98-101, 103, 175, 251n95; 
Mantrardajarahasya, 147, 160, 190-91, 204; 
Vardhamdanavidyakalpa, 190-91 

Sindhuraja, 135 

Singleton, Mark, 224n46 

Sirivalacariya of Ratnasekharastri, 261n107 

Sisters of Tumburu, 191, 269n92 

Siyaka II, 119 

Skandaka, 240n21 

social traditions, 67-68 

Sodasaprakarana of Haribhadrasuri, 117-18 

Somacandrastri, Acarya, Xvi, 175, 267nN62-63; 
Nitya Aradhana Vidhi (“Ritual for Daily 
Worship”), 175-77; Sristirimantrapafi- 
caprasthanaprarambhavidhi, 177-78, 181 

Somadevasiri, 132 

Somasena, 207-8, 213, 271n16 

Sonagiri, Madhya Pradesh, 89 

Soni, Jayandra, 237n76 

soul (jiva), 6-7, 20-21, 24, 35-36, 127, 129, 147, 
171; disembodied, 136, 139; liberated, pure, 
or purified (siddha), 22, 32, 53, 66-67, 
112, 114, 122, 132, 135, 138, 186, 190, 222n21, 
238n85; meditation on, 116, 127-29, 133, 
143, 202; omniscient, or enlightened (ar- 
hat), 22, 96, 120, 123-24, 127-29, 133-34, 
143, 182, 203, 23885; qualities of (guna), 
24, 94, 112, 202, 184, 230n6, 231N21, 253n2 

South Asian Buddhism, 231n18 
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spell goddesses (vidyddevi), 124, 180t, 25745, 
265n38 

Spell of Bahubali (bahubalividya), 99-100, 
173; 179t 

Spell of Mahavira (vardhamanavidya), 64; 
Cloth Diagram of the Spell of Mahavira 
(vardhamdnavidyapata), 85t, 86, 146-69, 
157f, 161f, 166f, 191, 197, 248n52; imparting, 
84-88, 85t; second vardhamdanavidya, 159; 
texts on, 104 

Spell of Sarasvati (sarasvatividya), 205 

Spell of Srutadevata (Mahanisithasittra), 30 

Spell of Tribhuvanasvamini, Giver of All 
Desires, 206 

spells, 235n62; of the Angavidyd (“Knowledge 
of the Parts of the Body”), 29-30; vidyds, 
21-22, 230n8, 267n64 

Spell That Bestows Wealth (srisampddini), 206 

Spell That Destroys Faults (dosanirndsini), 206 

Spell That Frees One from Bonds (band- 
hamoksini), 206 

Spell That Gets Rid of Poison (visépahdrini), 
206 

Spell That Neutralizes Other Spells (para- 
vidyocchedini), 206 

Spell That Pacifies Dangerous Things (asivo- 
pasamani), 206-7 

Spell That Rids One of Illness (rogapahdrini), 
205 

spiritual development (gunasthdna), 119, 1201, 
125, 255n27 

Sravakacara of Amitagati, 135-36, 139, 203 

Sravakacara of Vasunandin, 134 

Sravakacar Sangrah, 255n33, 260n102 

Sri, 100t, 203 

Sri Atigay Ksetra, 89 

Sricakra, 160, 259n83 

Sri Digambar Jain Candraprabhuji Mandir 
(Ankrom ka Rasta, Kisanpol Bazar, 
Jaipur), 106 

Sriptijyas, 148-49 

Srisampadini (Spell That Bestows Wealth), 206 

Sristirimantrapaficaprasthanaprarambhavidhi, 
177-78, 181 

Sri Vardhmanvidya Nitya Aradhana Vidhi, 160 
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Srividya tradition, 259n83 

Srutadevata, 30-31, 173, 235n61 

Srutakevalin, 232033 

Stephen, Michele, 255n34 

stha meditations, 130, 259n72, 260n101 

Sthanakavasi Jainism, 19, 30, 236n69 

Sthanangasitra, 75, 117, 154t, 231N23, 244n12, 
24750, 269n102 

sthapandcarya, 51, 83-84, 176, 239n14 

Sthapandmangala, 237079 

sthapandmudréa (establishing gesture), 165, 
166f, 168 

sthavira, 75-76, 265n40 

sthaviri, 75 

Sthilabhadra, 232n33 

stupas, 26655 

Subahupariprcchasastra, 231n18 

Subhacandra, 137, 259n87, 260n92; Jfidndrnava, 
137-39, 251n87 

Subhacandra, Bhattaraka, 98, 103, 142-43, 
251n92, 252n108; Siddhacakrapiija, 111-12 

Subhadra, 240n21 

Subhakarasimha, 12-13, 77 

Subhankarasiiri, 12, 174 

Subodhdsamacari of Candrasiri, 151 

Sudharman Svamin, 173, 251 

sukladhyana (abstract or pure meditation), 38, 
116-17, 125, 129-30, 133, 136, 259n88 

superhuman powers (labdhi, rddhi, siddhi), 3, 
5) 10, 12, 24-31, 39, 41, 69, 74, 99, 103, 136, 
148, 159, 173, 190, 197, 201-202, 231n18, 
232-235nn28-57, 237nn81- 82, 251n97, 
259n83, 269n89, 270n1 

supreme yoga (anuttarayoga), 13 

surabhimudra (celestial cow gesture), 165, 166f 

Surendrastri, Acarya, 198-99 

Sari Mahamantra Mandir, 175 

surimantra (Mantra of the Mendicant 
Leader), 70-71, 90, 104-5, 250n85, 
251N97, 253N112, 262n5; components, 
99, 1001, 266n57; imparting, 84-88, 85¢, 
93-94, 97, 97t, 105; laksmipitha (“Sec- 
tion of Laksmi”), 173; mahavidyapitha 
(“Section of the Great Spell”), 100¢, 173; 


mantrapitha, 100t, 174; mantrardjapitha/ 
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mantradhirajapitha (“Section of the King 
of Mantras”), 100¢, 174; modern use, 
198; paficaprasthana (“Five Sections”), 
149; paficaprasthanavidhi (“Worship 
Ceremony of the Five Sections”), 177-90, 
179t, 180f, 183f, 187f; popularity of, 149-50; 
premodern description of, 105-7; ritual 
use, 149-50; texts on, 99-101, 104-73 
upavidyapitha (“Section of the Secondary 
Spell”), 1001, 173; vidyapitha (“Section of 
Knowledge”), 172-73 

Siirimantrabrhatkalpavivarana of Jinapra- 
bhasiri, 98, 101-2, 105-7, 181, 188, 204 

Stirimantrakalpasamuccayah, 150, 175 

stirimantrapata (Cloth Diagram of the Mantra 
of the Mendicant Leader), 243n3, 262- 
63n12, 265n37; brhat (expanded) version, 
156; daily worship of, 139, 146, 149, 160-91, 
166f; modern use, 197, 203-4; Nandig- 
hosastri’s, 169-74, 170f, 171; premodern 
use, 170; in promotion ceremonies, 70-71, 
74, 85t, 99-102; ritual use, 149, 203-4; 
sanksipta (condensed) version, 156 

Stirimukhyamantrakalpa of Merutungasiri, 
160 

stiris (mendicant leaders), 151 

Sarya, 171f 

Saryodayasiri, Acarya, 174, 176 

sittra (thread), 8 

Sutra of the Path of One’s Movement 
(iryapathikisiitra), 161-62, 255n35 

Siuitrakrtangasitra, 22-23, 154t, 211-13, 238n8, 
247n50 

svastika symbol, 32 

Svayambhuvasitrasangraha, 61, 76-77 

Svetambara Jainism, 220n5, 230n5, 23231; 
acaryas, 93, 148-49; anti-iconic sects, 
236n69; anuyoga (examination) or 
yogavidhi, 80-81; art, 240nn23-24; auspi- 
cious images, 266n55; auspicious symbols, 
267n71; Bhaktdmarastotra length, 208-10; 
canonical texts (4gamas), 15-16, 80- 
81, 152-53, 192-93, 211, 220n8, 230n8, 
26325; cdranas, 233n36; Cloth Diagram 
of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader 
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(siirimantrapata), 70-71, 74, 85t, 99-102, 
243N3, 262-6312, 265n37; dhyana, 254n15; 
Divali celebrations, 268n83; early, 24-26, 
75-76; essential duties, 247n45; gacchas, 
148-49; hand gestures, 256n37; havanas, 
268n74; image-worshiping, 19, 145-55, 
204, 213-14, 236nN69, 246n31, 262n4; 
iryapathikisittra, 255n35; Jina’s Preaching 
Assembly, 56; Kharatara Gaccha, 79; 
litanies to practitioners with superhuman 
powers, 26; Mahanisithasitra, 30-31, 
63, 23559, 236n69; mandalas, 243n5; 
meditation, 117-19, 260n101; mendicant 
community, 149-50; mendicant groups 
(gaccha, gana), 78-79; mendicant initia- 
tion, 49-64, 52f, 67-68, 72-74, 77-78, 91, 
97-99, 150-51, 239n9; mendicant ranks, 
75-76, 79-88; modern lay worshipers, 
141, 145-46, 197-200, 213; modern monks, 
103-7, 213-14; mirtipijaka, 19, 49, 148-51, 
154t, 169, 268n74; path to liberation, 118; 
pratiharyas, 271n19; ritual diagrams, 
97-99, 170-71, 266n55; scriptures, 152; 
superhuman powers, 24-25, siiriman- 
tra (Mantra of the Mendicant Leader), 
99-100, 1001, 104, 106-7, 245n25, 251n97, 
266n57; séirimantrapatas (Cloth Diagram 
of the Mantra of the Mendicant Leader), 
70-71, 74, 243n3; tantric rituals, 58-64, 
146-47; Tapa Gaccha, 79; Tattvarthasittra, 
16, 254n17; texts, 24-25, 99-100, 104, 119, 
136-41, 236n68; vardhamanavidya (Spell 
of Mahavira), 104; vasaksepa (throw of 
scent), 144-46; yantras, 141 

Svopajnabhdasya, 231n23 

Syadvadamati, Aryika, 239n10 


symbols, 32, 241n30, 267N71 


Tandulavaitalika, 264n28 

Tantra, xvi, 8-9 

tantra (term), xvi, 221n10 

tantra(s), 3-8, 13 

Tantrdloka of Abhinavagupta, 242n43 
tantric (tantrika) (term), xv—xvii, 8-9, 17-19 


Tantric Age, 78, 245n27 
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Tantric Buddhism, 11-14, 122, 225n52, 245n25 

Tantric Saivism, 9-10 

Tantric Studies, xv 

tantric traditions, xv, xvi-xvii, 7-19, 241n33; 
deity yoga, 268n84; early, 41, 46; man- 
dalas, 201-2; mantras, 201-2; meditation, 
111-43, 268n84; mendicant initiations, 45- 
107; mendicant rituals, 190-95; mudras, 
201-2; yoga, 224n45, 268n84 

Tantrism, 8, 22552, 245n25 

Tapa Gaccha, 79, 148-55, 169, 175, 239n13, 
246n31 

tapas (asceticism, austerities), 7, 15, 23, 25, 40, 
46, 51, 74, 76, 115-16, 143, 178, 201, 221n8 

tapasvi (ascetic) yoga, 224n45 

Tathagatas, 67 

Tatia, Nathmal, 254n15 

tattvabhu dharand, 260n92 

Tattvanusdsana, 126-30, 132 

Tattvarthasara, 253n2 

Tattvarthasittra, 6-7, 16, 74, 76, 80, 84, 115-17, 
144-45, 201, 254nn16-17, 261n115 

tattvariipavati dhdrand, 260n92 

Taylor, Sarah Pierce, 254n23 

teaching gesture (pravacanamudra), 167, 167f, 
177, 179t, 188, 189f 

temple icons, 93 

temples, 72 

Terapantha, xvii, 19, 30, 92, 111-13, 236n69 

Tibetan Buddhism, 188-89 

Tilakacarya, 263n19 

Tilakamajfijari of Dhanapila, 255n25 

tirthankaras, 25, 39, 49, 56, 66, 74, 92-93, 95- 
96, 102-3, 125, 136, 160, 173, 178, 202, 213, 
234-351N53-54, 269N97 

Tirthodgali, 264n28 

Tobias, Michael, 238n3 

Todalatantra, 266n49 

Toliya, Pratapkumar, 260n103 

Torzsok, Judit, 228n72 

transliteration, ix 

Tribhuvanasvamini, 1001, 159, 171f, 173-74, 180, 
180f, 206, 26759 

Trika tradition, 242n43 

Trilokaprajnapti, 24-25, 33, 192, 231N22, 233N35 
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triratna (three jewels), 241n30 

Trisastisalakapurusacarita of Hemacandra, 
192-93 

Tristuti Gaccha, 246n31 

Tsong-kha-pa, 188-89, 268n84 

Tubb, Gary A., 259n68 


Tumburu, 191-93 


ugratapas, 27, 105, 233n40 

Umasviati, 231n23 

unification (sakalikarana) rites, 122-28, 142, 
165, 168, 253N3, 256n39, 256N41, 257N53, 
257-58nn59-60, 266n46, 269n87 

upadhyayas (mendicant teachers): promotion 
ceremonies, 50-51, 75-76, 81, 85f, 86, 89- 
90, 97, 97t, 248n53; modern, 151, 155 

Upadhye, A. N., 239n15 

updnga (sub-limb or subsidiary text), 80, 85, 
151-52, 154t 

Updsakadhyayana, 260n103 

upasthapana (ordination), 83-84 

upvas (complete fast), 178, 179t, 234n43 

Uttaradhyayanasiitra, 80-81, 85, 153-55, 154t, 
211-14, 246n38, 272n28 

Uttara Sakha (Balatkara Gana), 98 


vacakas (mendicant preachers), 75, 151, 265n40 

vacanabalarddhi, 234n54 

vacanacaryas (mendicant preachers), 80, 85- 
86, 85t, 248n53, 265n40 

Vaijayanta, 193 

Vairagyanandi, Acarya, 47-49, 4of, 105, 239n10 

Vaisnavas, 122, 245n23 

vaiyavrttya (serving mendicants), 144-45 

Vajra, 233n33 

Vajrabodhi, 12 

Vajrapanjarastotra, 162-63, 265nn43- 44 

vajras, 124, 162-63, 257n46 

Vajrayana Buddhism, 9, 12, 17, 226n58 

Vakpati Mujija, 135 

valaya (ring), 220n5 

Vanaraja, 245n28 

vardhamdanamantra (mantra of Mahavira), 48, 
93, 97t, 249n81 

Vardhamanasiri, 151 
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vardhamanavidya (Spell of Mahavira), 64; im- 
parting, 51, 84-88, 85¢, 151, 154-553 second, 
159; texts on, 104, 190-91 

Vardhamana Vidya Kalpah, 160-68 

Vardhamdanavidyakalpa of Simhatilakastri, 
190-91 

vardhamanavidydapata (Cloth Diagram of the 
Spell of Mahavira), 85f, 86, 146-69, 157f, 
191, 197, 248n52; daily worship of, 160-69, 
161f, 166f; shrines for, 160-61, 161f 

vardhamanayantra, 249-50n82 

vargands, 21, 230n5 

Varni, Jinendra, 230n5 

vasaksepa (throw of scent), 144-46, 145f, 
160-61, 165, 166f, 169, 194-95, 262nn3-4, 
266n53 

vastrasuddhi (purification of clothes), 163, 
253n3 

Vasubindu. See Jayasena 

Vasunandin, 92-94, 134, 249n73, 258n76 

Vattakera, 32 

Vedic traditions, 9, 228n73, 242n46 

Vibhavasagara, Acarya, 92-93, 94f 

vicakraya svahd mantra, 102, 136, 203 

vidhanas (worship ceremonies), 114, 142, 
22005, 239N12, 256n40 

Vidhimargaprapa of Jinaprabhasiri, 79-88, 
85t, 150-53, 160, 246n38, 247N50, 248n53, 
264n28 

Vidhi Paksa, 246n31 

Vidydnusdsana, 243n6, 256n36, 256n42 

vidyds, 21-22, 230n8, 267n64. See also spells 

Vijaya Devi, 171f, 172, 191-93 

Vijayanandasiri (Atmaramaji), 149 

Vijhanastri, 174 

vikriyarddhi, 233n35 

Vimala Gaccha, 246n31 

Vimalasagara, Acarya, 198-99, 239n10 

Vimala Sangha, 239n10 

Vimalasiri, 230n8 

Vinasikhatantra, 191 

Vinaya (Pali Canon), 11-12 

vinaya (respecting mendicants), 7, 23, 144-45 

Vinayasagara, Upadhyaya, 147-48, 156-59, 
157f, 260101 
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vipulamati, 232n32 

Virasena, 24, 33-40, 202-3, 23781, 255n31 

virtuous meditation (dharma/dharmyad- 
hyana), 117-19, 135-36, 142-43, 255N31 

visdpaharini (Spell That Gets Rid of Poison), 
206 

visarjanamudra (dismissing gesture), 166f, 168 

Visnu, 172, 266n46 

Vrddhayavanajataka of Minaraja, 31 

Vyakhydprajnapti (“Proclamation of Explana- 
tions [of Mahavira]”), 153-54 

Vyavahdrasitra (Bhadrabahu), 75, 153, 244n11 


weapon gesture (astramudra), 166f, 167-69 

Weber, Albrecht, 16, 152 

Weber, Max, 225n51 

Wedemeyer, Christian, 228n72 

welcoming gesture (afijalimudra), 163, 166f 

Western Transmission, 131-32 

Wheel of the Liberated Soul (siddhacakra), 
127, 197, 250n89, 259n82, 261n107, 261n113; 
Expanded Wheel of the Liberated Soul 
(brhatsiddhacakra), 123-24; Worship Cer- 
emony of the Wheel of the Liberated Soul 
(siddhacakravidhdéna), 111-15, 112f, 121-26 

Wiles, Royce, 263n24 

Wiley, Kristi L., 231n16, 232nn26-27, 251n97, 
255027 

Williams, Robert, 115, 240nn18-19, 241n32, 
254n10 

wisdom, 233n37 

Woodroffe, John (pseud. Arthur Avalon), xvi 

worship ceremonies: gurupija (worship of the 
guru), 262n4; mahdapijanas (great wor- 
ship ceremonies), 142, 220n5; vidhdnas, 
114, 142, 220N5, 23912, 256n40 

Worship Ceremony of the Five Sections (pafi- 
caprasthanavidhi): becoming Gautama for 
Divali, 185-90; concluding fire offerings 
for Laksmi, 181-85; required rites, 177-78, 
179t; shrines for, 178-86, 180f, 183f, 187f, 
194-95 
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Worship Ceremony of the Wheel of the Lib- 
erated Soul (siddhacakravidhdana), 111-15, 


112f, 121-26 


Yadava, Ganga Prasad, 255n25 

yagamandalas, 95, 250n87 

yantras (diagrams that contain mantras), xvi, 
71, 220n5, 271n20; of Bhaktamarastotra, 
208-11, 209f; Digambara, 141-42, 198-99, 
207-8, 257n46, 261n106; Jaina Method 
of Curing (Jain), 3; modern use, 141-43, 
198-99, 207-11; as objects of meditation 
(dhyeya), 114-15, 125-26, 130, 139, 142, 
261n110; ritual use, 142-43, 203; Svetam- 
bara, 141, 198-99, 220n5 

Yapaniya sangha, 89 

YaSastilaka of Somadevasiri, 132 

Yasobhadrasiri, 174 

yatis, 262n9 

Yixing, 12 

yoga: action, 21, 54; monastic practices, 151 

yoga, 224n45, 241n33, 258n73, 268n84; anut- 
tarayoga (supreme), 13; devatayoga (deity 
yoga), 12-13, 188-90, 223n37, 268n84; 
tapasvi (ascetic), 224n45 

Yogadrstisamuccaya, 241n33 

yoganiksepa (permission to study scriptures), 82 

Yogasara (Yogindu), 259n72 

Yogasastra of Hemacandrasirri, 131, 137-41, 
260N101 

Yogasiitra of Patafijali, 132, 25973 

Yogasitrabhasya, 231018 

yogatantras, 13 

yogavidhi, 80-81, 85, 151-53, 155 

Yogavimsika of Haribhadrasiri, 117-18 

Yogindu, 259n72 

Yoginihydayatantra, 141, 261n104 

YouTube, 142 

Yugabhisanasiri, Acarya (Pandit Maharaj), 
155, 265n34, 266n52 
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